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T has been a long time in my Thought to turn Seneca 
into Engliſh : But whether as a Tran/lation, or an 

Abſtract, was the Queſtion. A Tranſlation I perceive it 

mult not be, at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, it is a thing 
already done to my Hand, and above ſixty Years ſtand- 
ing; though with as little Credit perhaps to the Author, 
as Satisfaction to the Reader. Secondly, There's a great 
deal in him, that is wholly foreign to my Buſineſs: As 
his philoſophical Freatiſes of Meteors, Earthquakes, the 
Original of Rivers, ſeveral frivolous Diſputes betwixt 
the Epicureans and the Stojcks, &c. to ſay nothing of the 
frequent Reperitions of the ſame thing again in'other 
Words (wherein he very handſomely excuſes himſelf, by 
ſaying, That he does but inculcate over and over the ſame 
—_— to thoſe that over and over commit the ſame 
Faults.) Thirdly, his Excellency conſiſts rather in a 
Rhapſody of divine and extraordinary Hints, and NVoti- 
ons, than in any regulated Method of Diſcourſe; ſo that 
to take him as he lies, and fo to go through with him, 
were utterly inconſiſtent with the Order, and Brevity 
which I propound; my principal Defign being only to 
digeſt, and common-place his Morals, in ſuch fort, that 
any Man, upon Occaſion, may know where to find them. 
And, I have kept myſelf ſo cloſe to this Propoſition, that 
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I have reduced all his ſcattered Ethics to their proper 


Heads, without any Additions of . more than of 
'* abſoluteNeceſhey for the tacking of together. Some 
other Man in my Place, would perhaps make you 


twenty Apologies for his want of Skill and Addreſs, in 


governing this Affair; but theſe are formal, and pedan- 
| 10 Fooleries ; as if any Man that firſt takes himſelf for a 


Coxcomb in his own Heart, would afterwards make him 


ſelf one in Print too. This 4bffrad, fuch as it is, you 
are extremely welcome to; and I am ſorry it is no bet - 
ter, both for your ſakes and my own: For if it were 
written up to the Spirit of the Original, it would be one 
of the moſt valuable Prefents that ever any private Man 
beſtowed upon the Public : And this too, even in the 
Judgment of both Parties, as well Chriſtian as Heathen ; 
Of which in its due Place. r e e 


Nx xr to my Choice of the Author, and of the Sub- | 


Jed, together with the Manner of handling it, I have 
likewiſe had ſome regard in this Publication, to the tim · 
ing of it, and to the Preference of this Topic of Bene» 
fits above all others, for the Ground-work of my Firſt 
Eſſay. We are fallen ioto an Age of, Vain Philoſophy (as 
the holy Apoſtle calls it); and fo deſperately over · run 
with Drolli and Sceptics, that there is hardly any thing 
ſo certain os ſo ſacred, that is not expoſed to 


or Contempt. Inſomuch, that betwixt the Hypocrite. 


and the Atheiſt, the very Foundations of Religion and 
good Manners are ſhaken, and the two Tables of the 
Decalogue daſhed to Pieces, the one againſt the other: 
The Laws of Government are ſubjected to the Fancics 
of the Vulgar ; public Authority to the private Paſſions 
and Opinion of the People ; and the ſupernatural Moti- 
ons of Grace confounded with the common Dictates of 
Nature. In this State of Corruption, who ſo fit as a good 
honeſt Chriſtian-Pagan, tor a Moderator among Pagan- 
Chriſtians ? 
- , To paſs now from the general Scope of the whole 
Work, to the particular Argument of the firſt Part of it; 
I pitched upon the T heme of Benefits, Gratitude, and 
Ingratitude, to begin withal, as an Earneſt of the reſt, 
and a Lecture expreſly calculated for the Unthankful- 
5 neſs of theſe Times : he fouleſt undoubtedly, and the 
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| To the REA DER. 
moſt execrable of all others, fince the very A 
of the Angels: Nay, if I durſt but ſuppoſe a Poſſibility -. 
of Mercy for thoſe damaed Spirits, that they _ e- 

hope 


ver be taken into Favour again; my Charity wou 
even better for them, than we have found from ſome of _ 
our Revolters; and that they would ſo behave them · 
ſelves, as not to incur a ſecond Forfeiture. And to car- 
ry the Reſemblance yet one Point farther, they do both 
of them agree in an implacable Malice againſt thoſe of 
their Fellows dw their Stations. Baut, _— _— 
could Ingratitude do, without Hypocriſy, the inſeparable 
Companion of it; and, in Eſſect, the bolder, and the 
blacker Devil of the two? For Lucifer himſelf never had 
the Face to lift up his Eyes to Heaven, and talk to the 
Almighty at the familiar Rate of our pretended Patriots 
and Zealots; and at the ſame time to make him party to 
2 Cheat, *Tis not for nothing that the Holy Ghoſt has 
denounced ſo many Woes, and redoubled ſo many Cau- 
tions againſt Hypocrites : plainly: iotimatiog, at 
how dangerous a Snare'they are to Mankind, and no le 
odious to. God himſelf: Which is ſufficiently denoted in 
the Force of that dreadful Expreſſion, [ And your Porti- 
en ſhall be with Hypocrites. } You will find in the ho- 
ly Scriptures (as I have formerly obſerved) that God has 
given the Grace of Repentance to Perſecutors, Idolators, 
Murderers, Adulterers, c. But I am miſtaken, if the 
whole Bible affords you any one Inſtance of a converted 
Hypocrite. | i 51 1 
To deſcend now from Truth itſelf to our own Expe- 
rience: Have we not ſeen, even in our Days, a molt pi- 
ous (and almoſt faultleſs) Prince brought to the Scaf- 
fold by his own Subjects? The molt glorious Conſtitution - 
upon the face of the Earth, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
-torn to Pieces, and diſſolved? The happieſt People un- 
der the Sun enſlaved? Our Temples ſacrilegiouſly pro- 
faned ; and a Licence given to all forts of Hereſy and 
Outrage? And by whom, but by a Race of Hypocrites, 
who had nothing in their Mouths all the while, but, 
The Purity of the Goſpel ; the Honour of the Ning; and, 
the Liberty of the Pecple: Aſhſted underhand with de- 
famatory Papers, which were levelled at the King him- 


ſelf, through the sides of his moſt faithful Migilters 
a 3 12 
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This Project ſacceeded ſo well againſt one Government 
that tis now again ſet afoot againſt another: and by 
ſome of the very Actors too in that Tragedy, and after 
a moſt gracious Pardon alſo; when Providence had laid 
their Necks and their Fortunes at his Majeſty's Feet. It 
is a wonderful thing, That Libels and Libellers. the moſt 
infamous of Practices, and of Men; the molt unmaaly 
ſneaking Methods, and Inſtraments of Miſchiefs ; the 
very Bane of human Society, and the Plague of all Go- 
vernments: It is a wonderful thing (1 ſay) that theſe 
Engines and Engineers ſhould ever find Credit enough in 
the World, to engage a Party: But, it would be ſtill 
more wonderful, if the ſame "Trick ſhould paſs twice up- 
on the ſame People, in the ſame Age, and from the ve- 
ry ſame Inpoſtors. This Contemplation has carried me 
a little out of my Way, but it has at length brought me 
to my Text again; for there is in the bottom of it, the 
higheſt Oppoſntion imaginable, of Ingratitude and Obli- 
— Reader will in ſome Meaſure be able to judge by 
this Taſte, what he is farther to expect: That is to ſay, 
as to the Caſt of my Deſign, and the Simplicity of the 
Stile and Dreſs; for that will ſtill be the ſame ; ooly ac- 
companied with Variety of Matter. Whether it plcaſes 
the World or no, the Care is taken: And yet I could 
wiſh that it might be as delightful to others upon the 
Peruſal, as it has been to me in the Speculation. Next 
to the Goſpel itſelf, I do look upon it as the moſt ſove- 
reign Remedy againſt the Miſeries of human Nature; 
and I have ever 


ound it ſo in all the Injuries and Diſ- 


treſſes of an unfortunate Life. You may read more of 
him, if you pleaſe, in the Appendix, which | have here 
ſubjoined to this Preface concerning the Authority of 
his Writings, and the Circumſtances of his Life; as 1 
have extracted them out of Lipfius, | 
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SENECAs WRITINGS. 


T appears that our Author had, among the Ancients, 
three profeſſed Enemies, In the firſt Place Caligu- 

I, who called bis Writings, Sand without Lime; allud - 
ing to the Starts of his Fancy, and the Incoherence of 
his Sentences. But Seneca was never the worſe for 
the Cenſure of a Perſon that propounded even the ſup- 
prefling of Homer himſelf; and of caſting Virgil and Li- 
vy out of all public Libraries. The next, was Fabius ; 
who taſks him for being too bold with the Eloquence of 
former times, and failing in that Point himſelf; and like- 
wiſe for being ſo queint and finical in his Expreſſions: 
Which Tacitus imputes, in part, to the Freedom of his 
own particular Inclination, and partly to the Humour of 
the i imes. He is allo charged by Fabius as no profound 
Philoſopher 3 but with all this, he allows him to be a 
Man very ſtudious and learned; of great Wit and 1n- 
vention; and well read in all Sorts of Literature; a ſe- 
vere Reprover of Vice; moſt divinely ſententious; and 
well worth the Reading; if it were only for his Morals; 
adding, That if his Judgment had been anſwerable to his 
Wit, it had been much the more for bis Reputation ; but 
be wrote whatever came next: fo that I would adviſe 
the Reader (ſays he) to diſtioguiſh where he himſelf did 
not: For there are many Things in him, not only to be 
proved, but admired; and it was great Pity that he 
that could do what he would, ſhould not always make 
the beſt Choice. His third Adverſary is Agellius, who 
falls upon him for his Stile, and a kind of Tinkling in 
his Sentences, but yet commends him for his Picty and 
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To the READER. 
good Counſels, On the other fide Cotumella cally him 
> Man of excellent Wit and Learning; Plim, the Prince 
of Erudition; Tacitus gives him the Character of a wiſe 
Man, and a fit Tutor for a Prince , Dis reports him to 
have been the greateſt Man of his Age. 

Of thoſe Pieces of his that are extant, we ſhall not 
need to give any particular Account : And of thoſe that 
are loſt, we cannot, any farther than by Lights to them 
from other Authors z as we find them cited much to his 
Honour; and we may reaſonably compute them to' be 
the greater part of his Works. That he wrote ſeveral 
Poems in his Baniſhment, may be gathered partly from 
himſelf: but more expreſly out of Tacitus, who ſays, 


that he was reproached with his applying himſelf to 


poetry, after he ſaw that Nero took Pleafure in it, out 
of a Defign to curry Favour.“ St Ferom refers to a 
Difcourſe of his concerning Matrimony. Lad@antius 
takes Notice of his Hiſtory, and his Books of Moralities: 
St. Auguſtine quotes ſome Paſſages of his out of a Book of 
Superſtition: ſome Keferences we meet with, to his 
Books of Exhortations. Fabius makes mention of his 
Dialogues: And he himſelf ſpeaks of a Treatiſe of his 
own, concerning Earthquakes, which he wrote in his 
Youth. But the Opinion of an epiſtolary Correſpondence 
that he had with St. Paul, does not ſeem to have much 
Colour for't. | 
Some few Fragments however of thoſe Books of his 
that are wanting, are yet preferved in the Writings of 
other eminent Authors; ſufficient to ſhew the World 
how great a Treaſure they have loſt, by the Excellency 
of that little that's left. 2 
% Seneca, /ays Lactantius, that was the 
Divin, Haſtit. ſnarpeſt of all the Stoicks, How great a 
Lib. 1. Cap. 1. Veneration has he for the Almighty ? 
5 As for Inſtance; diſcourſing of a vio- 
lent Death: Do you not underſtand, /ays he, the Maje- 
ſy, and the Authority of your judge: He is the ſupreme 
Governor of Heaven and Earth, and the God of all your 
Gods ; and it is upon him that all thoſe Powers depend 
which we worſhip for Deities. Moreover, in his Exbor- 
tation: This God, fays be, when he laid the Foundati- 
ons of the Univerſe, and entered upon the greateſt and 


To the READER. 


the beſt Work in Nature, in the ordering of the Governe 
ment of the World; though he was himſelf all in all; 
yet he ſubſtituted other ſubordinate Miniſters, as the Ser- 
vants of his Commands. And how many other Things 
does this Heathen ſpeak of God, like one of ur © 
Which" the acute Seneca (lays Lac- 
tantius again) ſaw in bis Exhortations, Cap. 2. 
We, ſays he, have our Dependence elſe- 
where, and ſhould look up to that Power, to which we 
are indebted for all that we can pretend to that is good, 
And again, Seneca ſays very well in 
bis Morals ; They worlhip the Images Lib. 21. Cap. 2. 
of the Gods, ſays he, kneel to them and 
adore them; they are hardly ever from them, either ply- 
ing them with Offerings, or Sacrifices : And yet after all 
this Reverence to the Image, they have no Regard at all 
to the Workman that made it. 
Lactantius again. An Invective (ſays Lib. 3. Cap. 15. 
Seneca in bis Exhortations,) is the 
Malter-piece of moſt of our Philoſophers; and if 
they fall upon the Subject of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, 
they laſh out into ſuch Exceſs of Bitterneſs, as if Railing 
were a Mark of their Profeſſion. They make me think 
of Galley-pots in an Apothecary's Shop, and have Re» 
medies without and Poiſon within. f 
Lactantius (till. He that would know Lib. 3. Cap. 9. 
all things, let bim read Seneca; the 
moſt lively Deſcriber of public Vices, and Manners, and 
the ſmarteſt Reprebender of them. | | 
And again: As Seneca has it in the Lib. 6. Cap. 17. 
Books of moral Philoſophy ; He is the : 
brave Man, whoſe Splendor and Authority is the leaſt 
part of his Greatneſs; that can look Death in the Face, 
without Trouble, or Surprize ; who if his Body were to 
be broken upon the M heel; or melted Lead to be pour- 
ed down his Throat, would be leſs concerned for the 
Pain itſelf, than for the Dignity of bearing it. 
Let no Man, ſays Ladantius, think 
bimſelf the ſafer in his Wickedneſs for Lib. 6. Cap. 14. 
want of a Witneſs ; for GO D is om- 84 
niſcient; and to him nothing can be a Secret, It is an 
admit able Sentence that Seneca concludes bis Exlortati- 
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To the READER. 
en auithal. GOD, ſays be, is a great, (I know not what) 
an incomprehenſible Power: It is to him that we live; 
and to him, that we mult approve ourſelves. What does 
it avail us, that our Conſciences are hidden from Men, 
when our Souls lic open to God? What could a Chriſtian 
have ſpoken more to the Fe in this _ than this di- 
vine Pagan? And in the Beginning of the ſame WORK, 
ſays Seneca, What is it that we do? To what end is it 
to ſtand contriving, and to hide ourſelves? We are un- 
der a Guard, and there's no eſcaping from our Keeper, 
One Man may be parted from another by Travel, Death, 
Sickneſs :' But there's no dividing us from ourſelves. It 
is to no purpoſe to creep into a Corner where no body 
ſhall ſee us, Ridiculous Madneſs ! Make it the Caſe that 
no mortal Eye could find us out. He that has a Con- 
ſcience, gives Evidence againſt himſelf. 
it is truly and excellently ſpoken of 
Lib. 6. Cap. 25. Seneca, ſays Laantius once again; 
| Conſider, 72 he, the Majeſty, the 
Goodneſs and the venerable Mercies of the Almighty ; a 
Friend that is always at hand. What delight can it be 
to him, the Slaughter oflnnocent Creatures, or the Wor- 
ſhip of bloody Sacrifices ? Let us purge our Minds, and 
lead virtuous and honeſt Lives. His Pleaſure lies not in 
the Magnificence of Temples, made with Stone, but in 
the Picty and Devotion of conſecrated Hearts. | 
In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt Superſtitions, 
treating of Images, ſays St. Auſtin, be 
De Civ, Dei, writes thus, They repreſent the holy, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 10. the immortal, and the inviolableGoils, 
in the bafeſt Manner, and without Life 
or Motion: In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes ; ſome 
of mixed Bodies and thofe Figures they call Denies ; 
which, if they were but animated, would affright a Man 
and paſs for Monſters, And then a little farther, treat- 
ing of natural Theology; after citing the Opinions of Phi- 
lofopters. he ſuppoſes an Objeftion againſt himſelf: Some 
body will perhaps aſk me ; Would you have me then to 
believe the Heavens, and the Earth to be God's ; and 
ſome of them above the Moon, and ſome below it ? ſhall 
Lever be brought to the Opinion of Plato, or of Strato 
the Peripatetic: The one of which would have God to 
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be without a Body, and the other without a Mind? 7s 
awhich he replies; And, do you give more Credit then 
to the Dreams of T. Tatius, Romulus and Hoſtilius, who 
cauſed, among other Deities, even Fear and Paleneſs to 
be worſhipped ? The vileſt of human Affections; the 
one being the Motion of an affrighted Mind and the o- 
ther, not ſo much the Diſeaſe, as the Colour of a diſor · 
dered Body. Are theſe the Deitics that you will rather 
put your Faith in, and place in the Heavens? And ſpeak- 
ing afterward of their abominable Cuſtoms, with what 
Liberty does he write? One, ſays he, out of Zeal, makes 
himſelf an Eunuch; another lances his Arms: If this be 
the way to pleaſe their Gods, what ſhould a Man do if 
he had a mind to anger them ? Or if this be the way to 
pleaſe them, they do certainly deſerve not to be worſnip- 
ped at all. What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, that 
the Gods can be delighted with ſuch Cruelties, as even 
the worſt of Men would make a Conſcience to inflict ! 
The moſt barbarous and notorious of Tyrants, ſome of 
them have perhaps done it themſelves, or ordered the 
tearing of Men to pieces by others; bat they never went 
fo far, as to command any Man to torment himſelf, We 
have heard of thoſe that have ſuffered Caſtration, to gra- 
tify the Luſt of their imperious Maſters; but never any 
Man that was forced to act it upon himſelf, They mur- 
der themſelves in their very Temples, and their Prayers 
are offered up in Blood, Whoſoever ſhall but obſerve 
what they do, and what they ſuffer will find it ſo miſbe- 
coming an honeſt Man, fo unworthy of a Freeman, and 


ſo inconſiſtent with the Action of a Man, in his Wits, 


that he muſt conclude them all ro be mad, if it were not 
that there are ſo many of them; for only their Number 
is their Juſtification, and their Protection. 

When he comes to —_— St Auguſtine, upon 
* thoſe Paſſages which he himſelf had ſeen in the Capi- 
© tol, he cenſures them with Liberty and Reſolution : 
* And no Man will believe that ſuch Things would be 
done, unleſs in Mockery, or Phrenzy. What Lamen- 
tation is there in the Egyptian Sacrifices for the Loſs 
of Oris And then what Joy for the finding of him 
* again ? Which he makes himſelf Sport with; for in 
truth it is all a Fiction: and yet thoſe People, that nei- 
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ſays Seneca, a while after, a wiſe Man will obſerve fo 


To the READER a 
© ther loſt any thing, or found any thing, muſt expreſs 
© their Sorrows, and their Rejoicings, to the higheſt De- 
* gree:* But there is only a certain Time, ſax be, for 
this Freak, and once in a Year People may be allowed 
to be mad. I came into the Capitol, /ays Seneca, where 
the ſeveral Deities had their ſeveral Servants and At- 
tendants,'their Lictors, their Dreſſers, and all in Poſture 
and Action, as if they were executing their Offices; ſome 
to hold the Glafs, others to comb out Fun''s and Miner- 
va's Hair; one to tell Jupiter what o'Clock it is; fome 
Laſſes there are that fit gazing upon the Image, and fan- 
cy Jupiter has a Kindneſs for them. All theſe things, 

r 
the Laws ſake, more than for the Gods; and all this Rab- 
ble of Deities, which the Superſtition of many Ages has 
gathered together we are in ſuch manner to adore, as to 
conſider the Worſhip to be rather Matter of Cuſtom, 


than of Conſcience. eteupon St. Augufiine obſerves, 


© That this iJluſtrious Senator worſhipped what he re- 
proved, acted what he diſliked, and adored what he 
condemned. | 
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LIFE and DEATH. 


T has been an ancient Cuſtom, to record the Actions, 

and the Writings of eminent Men, with all their Cir- 
cumſtances; and it is but a Right that we owe to the 
Memory of our famous Author, Seneca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordove (a Roman Colony of great Fame 
and Antiquity.) He was of the Family of Annevs, of 
the Order of Knights; and the Father Lucius Anneus 
Seneca, was diſtinguiſhed from the Son, by the Name of 
the Orator His Mother's Name was Helvia, a Woman 
of excellent Qualities. His Father came to Rome ig the 
Time of Auguſtus; and his Wife and Children ſoon fol- 
lowed him, our Seneca yet being in his Iofancy. There 
were three Brothers of them, and never a Siſter. Mar- 
cus Arinaeus Novatus, Lucius Anneus Seneca, and La- 
cius Annæus Mela. Ihe firſt of theſe changed his Name 
for Junius Callio, who adopted him; to him it was that 
he dedicated his Treatiſe'of Anger, whom he calls Vo- 
vatus too; and he alſo dedicated his Diſcourſes of a 
Happy Life to his Brother Gallio. The youngeſt Bro- 
ther ( Anneus Mela) was Lucan's Father. Seneca was 
about twenty Years of Age in the th Year of Tiberius, 
when the Jeu were expelled Rome. His Father train- 
ed him up to Rhetoric, wy Genius led him rather to 
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Philoſaphy; and he applied his Wi to Morality and Vir- 
tur. He was a great Hearer of the celebrated Men of 
thoſe Times; as Attalus, Sotiong Papirius, Fabianus, 
(of whom he makes often mention) and he was much an 
Admirer alſo of Demetrius the Gynic, whoſe Converſa- 
tion he had afterwards in the Conrt, and both at home 
alſo, and abroad, for they often travelled together. His 
Father was not at all pleaſed with his Humour of Phi- 
kfophy, but forced him upon the Law, and for a while 
he practiſed Pleading. After which he would need put 
him upon public Employment : And he came firſt to be 
Duxftor, then Prætor, and ſome will have it that he was 
choſen Conſul ; but this is doubtful. 

Seneca finding that he had ill Offices done him at Court, 
and that Nero's Favour began to cool; he went directly 
and reſolutely to Nero with an Offer to refound all that 
he had gotten. Which 7Vero would not receive ; but, 
however, from that time, he changed his Courſe of Life, 
received few Viſits, ſhunned Company, went little abroad; 
ſtill pretending tobe kept at home, either by Indiſpoſiti- 
on, or by his Study. Being Nero's Tutor and Governor, 
all things went well, ſo long as Nero followed his Coun- 
ſel. His two chief Favourites, were Burrhus, and Se- 
neca, Who were both of them excellent in their Ways: 
Burrhus, in his Care of military Affairs, and Severity of 
Diſcipline; Seneca for his Precepts, and good Advice in 
the matter of Eloquence, and the Gentleneſs of an ho- 
zeſt Mind : Aſſiſting one another in the ſhppery Age of 
the Prince, (ſays Tacitus) to invite him, by the Allow- 
ance of law ful Pleaſures, to the love of Virtue. Seneca 
had two Wives; the Name of the firſt is not mentioned; 
his ſecond was Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks of with 
great Paſſion. By the former he had his Son Marcus. 


In the firſt Year of Claudius he was baniſhed into Cor- 
fica, when Julia the Daughter of Germanicus was accuſ- 


ed by Meſſalina of Adultery, and baniſhed too; Senece 
being charged as one of the Adulterers. After a matter 
of eight Years, or upwards in Exile, he was called back, 
and as much in Favour again as ever. His Eſtate was 
partly patrimonial, but the greateſt Part of it was the 
Bounty of his Prince. His Gardens, Villas, Lands, Poſ- 


- (efſions, and incredible Sums of Money, are agreed upon 
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LIF E and DEATH. y 
at all Hands; which drew an Envy upon him. Dio re · 
ports him to have had 250000 /. Sterling at Intereſt in 
Britany alone, which he called in all at a Sum. The Court 
itſelf could not bring him to Flattery ; and, for his Piety, 
Submiſſion, and Virtue, the Practice of his whole Life 
witneſles for him. © Soſoon, ſays he, , 
« as the Candle is taken away, my De Ira, Lib. 3, 
* Wife, that knows my Cultom, lies | 

« ſtill, without a Word ſpeaking: And then do I recol- 
ect all that I have faid, or done that Day, and take 
* myſelf to Shrift. And why ſhould I conceal, or re- 
* ſerve any thing, or make any Seruple of enquiring in- 
to my Errors, when I can ſay to myſelf, Do ſono more, 
and for this once I'll forgive thee?” And again, What 
can be more pious, and ſelf-denying than this Paſſage, 
t in one of his Epiſtles? ©* Believe me now, 

* when tell you the very Bottom of my Epiſtle 96. 
4 Soul: In all the Difficulties and Croſſes 

* of my Life, this is my Conſideration; ſince it is God's 
* * Will, I do not only obey, but aſſent to it; nor do I 


: comply, out of Neceſſity, but Inclination, 
— * Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the Death of Sene · 
* * ca, to Nero's great Satis faction: Not ſo much for any 


a pregnant Proof againſt him, that he was of Pi/o's Con- 
6 — ; but Nero was refolved to do that by the 
* Sword, which he could not effect by Poiſon, For it ĩs 
* reported that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus (a Free- 
of man of Seneca s,) to give his Maſter Poiſon, which did 
„dot ſucceed : Whether that the Servant had diſcovers 
ca eld it to his Maſter, or that Seneca by his own Caution 
1. and Jealouſy had avoided it; for he lived only upon a 
th * ſimple Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth; and his Drink 
© was molt commonly River Water. 
* Natatlis, it ſcems, was ſent upon a Viſit to him, (be- 
* ing indiſpoſed) with a Compliment, That he would 
not let Piſo come at him; and adviſing him to the 
© Continuance of their Friendſhip and Acquaintance, as 
* formerly. To whomSeneca made Anſwer,that frequent 
Meetings and Conferences betwixt them, could do nei- 
© ther of them any good; but that he had a great Intereſt 
* inPifo's Welfare: Hereupon Granius Sylvanus aCap» 
' tain of the Guard, was * to examine Seneca upon the 
2 | | 
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S EFN ECT. 
Diſcourſe that paſſed betwixt him and Natalit, and 
* to return his Anſwer, Seneca, either by Chance, or 


| © on Purpoſe, came that Day from Gampania, to a Villa 


of his on, within four Miles of the City; and thi- 
ther the Officer went the next Evening, and beſet the 


place. He found Seneca at Supper with his Wife Pauli- 


na, and two of his Friends; and gave him immediate - 
* ly an Account of his Commiſſion. Seneca told him, 
© that it was true, that Vatalis had been with him in 
* Piſo's Name, with a Complaint, that Piſe could not 
© be admitted to ſee him: and that he excuſed himſelf 
* by Reaſon of his want of Health, and his Deſire to be 
quiet and private; and that he had no Reaſon to pre- 
* fer another Man's Welfare before his own. Cæſar him- 
© ſelf, be ſaid, knew very well, that he was not a Man 
© of Compliment; having received more Proofs of his 
Freedom, than of his Flattery. This Anſwer of Se- 
© neca's was delivered to Cz/ar in the Preſence of Pop- 
© pa and Tige/linus, the intimate Confidents of this 
* barbarous Prince: and Nero aſked him, Whether he 
© could gather any thing from Seneca, as if he intend- 
© ed to make himſelf away? The Tribune's Anſwer 
* was, That he did not find him one jot moved with 
© the Meſſage: But that he went on roundly with his 
Tale, and never ſo much as changed Countenance for 
* the Matter. Go back to him then, ſays Vero, and 
© tell him, That he is condemned to die. Fabius Rufti- 
cus delivers it, That the Tribune did not return the 
© ſame Way he came, but went aſide to Fenius (a Caps 
* tain of that Name) and told him Cæſar's Orders, aſſc · 
© ing his Advice, whether he ſhould obey them, or not; 
* who bade him by all means do as he was ordered. 
Which want of Reſolution was fatal to them all; for 
© Silvanus alſo, that was one of the Conſpirators, aſſiſt- 
ed now to ſerve, and to increaſe thoſe Crimes, which 
he had before complotted to revenge. And. yet be did 
© not think fit to appear himſelt in the Buſineſs, but ſent 
© a Centurion to Seneca to tell him his Doom. Se- 
* neca Without any Surprize or Diſorder, calls for his 
* Will; which being refuſed him by the Officer, he 
© turned to his Friends, and told them, That fince he 
was not permitted to requite them, as they deſerved, 
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| LIFE and DEATH. 3 
© he was yet at Liberty to bequeathe them the Thing 
© of all eel bk that he eure the moſt, rr ary 
mage of his Life: Which ſhould give them the Re» 
© putation both of Conſtancy and Friendſhip, if they 
* would but imitate it;  exhorting them to a firm- 
* neſs of Mind, ſometimes by good Counſel, otherwhiles 
by Reprehenſion, as the Occaſion required. Where, 
* ſays he, is all your Philoſophy now? all your preme- 
* ditated Reſolutions againſt the Violences of Fortune ? 
* Is there any Man ſo ignorant of Nero's Cruelty, as to 
* expect, after the Murder of his Mother and Brother, 
that he ſhould ever ſpare the Life of his Governor and 
Tutor? After ſome general Expreſſions to this Pur- 
© pole, he took his Wife into his Arms, and having 
ſotae what fortified her againſt the preſent Calamity, 
© he beſought and conjured her to moderate her Sor- 
© rows, and betake herſelf to the Contemplations and 
* Comforts of a virtuous Life; which would be a fair 
© and an ample Conſolation to her for the Loſs of her 
© Huſband, Paulina, on the other fide, tells him her 
© Determination to- bear him Company, and wills the 
* Executioner to do his Office. Well, ſays Seneca, if 
© after the Sweetneſs of Life, as I have repreſented it 
© to thee, thou had(t rather entertain an honourable 
© Death, I ſhall not envy thy Example; conſulting at 
© the ſame time, the Fame of the Perſon. he loved, and 
© his own Tenderneſs, for fear of the Injuries that 
might attend her when he was gone. Our Reſoluti- 
tion, fay he, in this generous Act, may be equal, but 
© thine will be the greater Reputation. After this, the 
© Veins of both their Arms were opened at the ſame 
Time. Seneca did not bleed ſo freely, his Spirits be- 
ing waſted with Age and a thin Diet; ſo that he was 
© forced to cut the Veins of his Thighs and elſewhere, 
© to haſten his Diſpatch, When he was far ſpent, and 
© almoſt ſinking under his Torments, he deſired his 
Wife to remove into another Chamber, leſt the Ago» 
© nies of the one might work upon the Courage of the 
© other, His Eloquence continued to the lalt, as ap- 
* pears by the excellent Things he delivered at his 
Death, which being taken in Writing. from his own 
Mouth, and publiſhed * his own Words, I ſhall not 
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preſume to deliver them in any other. Nevo, in the 
mean time, who had no particular ſpite to Paulina, 
gave Orders to prevent her Death, for fear his Cruel - 
Ity ſhould grow more and more inſupportable, and o- 
* diouss Whereupon the Soldiers gave all Freedom and 
© Encouragement to her Servants to bind up her Wounds, 
and ſtop the Blood, which they did accordingly ; but 
* whether ſhe was ſenſible of it or not, is a Queſtion, 
* For among the common People, who are apt to judge 
the worſt, there were ſome of opinion, that as long as 
| © ſhe deſpaired of Nero's Mercy, ſhe ſeemed to court 
__ © the Glory of dying with her Husband for Company; 
but that upon the likelihood of better Quarter, ſhe 
* was prevailed upon to out · live him: And ſo for ſome 
© Years ſhe did ſurvive him, and with all Piety and Re- 
* fpc@ to his Memory; but ſo miſerably pale and wan 
that every Body might read the Loſs of her Blood and 
* Spirits in her very Countenance. 
Seneca, finding his Death flow and lingering, deſires 
'* Statius Annæus (his old Friend and Phyſician) to give 
* him a Doſe of Poiſon, which he had provided. before- 
* hand, being the ſame Preparation which was appoint- 
ed for capital Offenders in Athens. This was brought 
him, and he drank it up, but to little Purpoſe; for his 
* Body was already chilled, and bound up againſt the 
Force of it. He went at laſt into a hot Bath, and 
* ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that were next to him, 
* This, ſays he, is an Oblation to Jupiter the Deliverer, 
The Fume of the Bath ſoon diſpatcht him, and his Bo- 
* dy was burnt, without any funeral Solemnity, as he 
had directed in his Teſtament : though this Will of 
* his was made in the Height, of his Proſperity, and 
© Power. There was a Rumour that Subrius Flavius, 


in a private Conſultation with the Centurion, had ta- 


ken up this following Reſolution (and that Seneca him- 
* ſelf was no Stranger to it) that is to ſay, that after 
* Nero ſhould have been ſlain by the help of Pie, Pi/ 
© himſelf ſhould have been killed too z and the Empire 
* delivered up to Seneca, as one that well deſerved it, 
* for his Integrity and Virtue, 
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Of BENEFITS in general, 


peer 'is; perhaps, one of the moſt pernici- 
ſig ous Errors of a raſh, and inconſiderate 
Life; the common Ignorance of the 
S World in the Matter of exchanging Be« 
ef. And this ariſes flom a Miltake, 
s partly in che Perſon that we would o- 
blige, and partly in the Thing itfelf. To begin with 
the latter; 4 Benefit is 4 ger Office, dine with Inten- 
tion and Fadpyiteht'; that is to ſay, With*t due Regard 
fo all the Cirturſtances of what, how, why, when, 
where, 16 whom, how much, and the like. Or other» 
wiſe 3 N a voluntary and benevolent Action that de- 
lights the Giver, in the Comfort it brings to the Receiver. 
It will be hard to draw this Subject, either into Method 
or Compaſs; the one, becauſe of the infinite Variety and 
Complication of Caſes; the other, by reaſon of the. 
A | 
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2 SENECA Chap. I, 
large Extent of it: For the whole Buſineſs (almoſt) of 
Mankind in Society, falls under this Head: The Duties 
of Kings, and SubjeAs ; Huſbands, and Wives; Parents, 
and Children; Maſters, and Servants; Natives, and 
Strangers ; high, and low ; rich, and poor ; ſtrong, and 
weak; Friends, and Enemies. The very Meditation 
of it breeds good Blood, and generous Thoughts; and 
inſtructs us in all the Parts of Honour, Humanity, Friend- 
ſhip, Piety, Gratitude, Prudence, and Juſtice. In ſhort, 
the Art and Skill of conferring Benefits, is, of all human 
Duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſſary to the Well-being 
both of reaſonable Nature, and of every Individual; as 
the very Cement of all Communities, and the Bleſſing 
of Particulars. He that does good to another Man, does 
alſo good to himſelf ; not only in the Conſequence, but 
in the very Act of doing it; For the Conſcience of Well- 
doing is an ample Reward. | 
Or Benefits in general, there are ſeveral Sorts ; as“ 
| neceſſary, profitable and delight/ ul. Some 
* Benefits ne- Things there are, without which we can- 
ceſſary, pre- not live; others, without which we ought 
table and de- not to live; and ſome again without 
lightful. which we will net live. In the firſt 
Rank are thoſe, which deliver us from 
capital Dangers, or Apprehenſions of Death : And the 
Favour is rated according to the Hazard ; for the great- 
er the Extremity, the greater ſeems the Obligation, The 
next is the Caſe wherein we may indeed live, but we 
had better die: As in the Queſtion of Liberty, Modeſty, 
and a good Conſcience. In the third Place follow thoſe 
Things which Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, and Acquaintance, 
have made dear to us; as Huſbands, Wives, Children, 
Friends, Sc. which an honeſt Man will preſerve at bis 
utmoſt Peril : Of things profitable there is a large Field ; 
as Money, Honour, 4 to which might be added Mat- 
ters of Superfluity and Pleaſdre, But, we ſhall open a 
Way to the Circumſtances of a Benefit, by ſome previous 
and more general Delibgrations upon the Thing itſelf. 
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S 1 
Several Sorts of BENEFITS. 


E ſhall divide Benefts into Abſolute and“ Vulgar; 
the one, appertaining to good | 
Life; the other is only Matter of Com- Benefits ab- 
merce. The former are the more ex- ſolute andvul- 
cellent, becauſe they can never be made gar. 

void; whereas all material Benefits are g 
toſſed back, and forward, and change their Maſter. 
There are ſome Offices that look like Benefits, but 
are only deſirable Conveniencies, as Wealth, c. and 
theſe a wicked Man may receive from a good, or a good 
Man from an Evil, Others again that bear the Face of 
Injuries, which are only Benefits ill- taken; as Cutting, 
Lancing, Burning, under the Hand of a Surgeon. "The 
greateſt Benefits of all, are thoſe of good Education, 
which we receive from our Parents, either in the State 
of [gnorance, or Perverſeneſs, as their Care and Ten- 
derneſs in our Infancy ; their Diſcipline in our Child- 
hood, to keep us to our Duties by Fear; and, if fair 
Means will not do, their proceediag afterwards to Seve- 
rity, and Puniſhment, without which we ſhould never 
have come to good. There are Matters of great Valuc 
many times, that are but of ſmall-Price; as Iaſtructions 
from a Tutor, Medicines from a Phyſician, G. And 
there are ſmall Matters again, which are of great Con- 
ſideration to us: The Gift may be ſmall, and the Con- 
ſequence great; as a Cup of cold Water in a Time of 
Need may ſave a Man's Life; ſome Things are of great 
Moment to the Giver ; others to the Receiver: One 
Man gives me a Houſe ; another ſnatches me out, when 
it is falling upon my Head: One gives me an Eſtate 
another takes me out of the Fire, or calts me out a Ro 
when I am linking : Some good Offices we do to Friends; 
others to Strangers; but, thoſe are the nobleſt that we 
do without Pre-deſert. There is an Obligation of Boun- 
ty; and an Obligation of Charity: This, in caſe of 
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ceſlity ; and that, in Point of Convenience. Some Be- 
neits are common; others are perſonal : As if a Prince 
(out of pure Grace) grant a Privilege to a City, the O- 
bligation lies upon the Community ; and only upon eve- 
ry Individual, as a Part of the whole: but it it be done 
rticularly for my Sake, then am I ſingly the Debtor for 
it. The cheriſhing of Strangers is one of the Duties of 
Hoſpitality ; and exerciſes itſelf in the Relief and Pro- 
tection of the Diſtreſſed. There are Benefits of good 
Counſel; Reputation, Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health; 
nay, and Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One Man obliges 
me out of his Pocket : another gives me Matter of Or- 
nament and Curioſity : A third Conſolation. To ſay no- 
thing of negative Benefits; for there are that reckon it 
an Obligation if they do a Body no hurt; and place it 
to Accompt, as if they ſaved a Man, when they do not 
undo him. To ſhut up all id one Word; as Benevolence 
is the moſt ſociable of all yirtues, ſo it is of the largeſt 
Extent ; for there is not any Man either ſo great, or ſo 
little, but. he is yet capable of giving and of receiving 
Bencfiis. % e ts * 
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A Son may oblige his Father, and a Ser- 
| yant his Maſter, 


HE Queſtion is (in the firſt Place) Whether it may 

not be poſſible for a Father to owe more to a Son 

in other Reſpects, than a Son owes to his Father for his 
Being? That many Sons are both greater and bettet 
than their Fathers, there is no Queſtion; as there ate 
many other Things that derive their Beings from others, 


which yet are far greater than their Original. Is oof 


the Tree larger than the Seed? The River than the 


Fountain? The Foundation of all Things lies hid, and! 


the SuperſtruQture obſcures it. If I owe all to my Fa- 
ther, becauſe he gives me Life, I may owe as much to 
a Phyfican thar/faved his Life ; for if my Father had 
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not been cured, I had never been begotten: Or, if I 
ſtand indebted for all that I am, to my Beginning; my 
Acknowledgmeat mult run back to the very Original of 
all human Beings. My Father gave me the Benefit of 
Life, which he had never done, it his Father hadnot firſt 
given it to him, He gave me life, not knowing to whom, 
and when I was in a Condition, neither to feel Death, 
nor to fear it. That is the great Benefit, to give Life to 
one that knows how to uſe it; and that is capable of the 
Apprehenſions of Death. It is true, that without a Fa- 
ther | could never have had a Being; and fo without a 
Nui ſe that Being had never been improved; but I do not 
therefore owe my Virtue cither to my Nativity, or to her 
that gave me Suck. The Generation of me was the leaſt 
Part of the Benefit: For, to live is common with Brutes, 
but, to live well, is the main Buſineſs ; and that Virtue is 
all my own, ſaving what I drew from my Education. It 
does not follow that the #/? Benefit muſt be the greateſt, 
becauſe without the firit, the greateſt could never have 
been. The Father gives Life to the Son but once; but 
if the Son ſave the Father's Life often, tho' he do but 
his Duty, it is yet a greater Benefit, And again, the 
Beneht that a Man receives is the greater, the mare he 
needs it; but the Living has more Need of Life than. 
he that is not yet born: ſo that the Father receives a 
greater Benefit in the Continuance of his Life, than the 
1< Son in the Beginning of it. What if a Son deliver his 
| Father from the Rack; or, which is more, lay himſelf 
down in his Place? The giving of him a Being, was but 
the Office of a Father; a limple AQ; a Benefit given at 
a Venture; beſide that he had a Participant in it, and a 
Regard to his Family. He gave only a ſingle Life, and 
his be received a happy one. My Mother brought me into 

the World naked, expoſed, and void of Reaſon; but 
my Reputation and my Fortune are advanced by my Vir= 
tue. Scipio (as yet in his Minority) reſcued his Father 
in a Baitle with Hannibal; and afterwards from the 
Practices and Proſecution of a powerful Faction; cover- 
zog him with Conſulary Honours, and the Spoiis of pub- 
e Enemies. He made himſelf as eminent for his Mo- 
ieration, as for his Piety, and military Knowledge: He 
as the Defender, and Eſtabliſner of his Country: He 
A 3 
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left the Empire without a Competitor; and made bim- 
| ſelf as well the Ornament of Nome, as the Security of it, 
And did not Swpio in all this, more than requite à Fa- 
ther barely for begetting of him? W hether did Hurhiſe, 
more for Æneat, in dandligg the Child in his Arms; or 
4 neas for his Father, when he carried him upon his Back 
through the Flames of Trey, and: made his Name famous 
to future Ages, among the Founders of the Roman Em- 
fire ? T. Manlius was the Son of a ſour and imperious 
Father, who baniſhed him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and 
a Scandal to his Family; This Manlius, hearing that 
his Father's Life was in Queſtion, and a Day ſet for his 
Trial, went to the Tribune that was concerned in his 
Cauſe, and diſcourſed him about it: The Tribune told 
him the appointed Time, and withal (as an Obligation 
upon the young Man) that his Cruelty to his Son would 
be Part of his Accuſation: Manliuſ upon this takes the 
Tribune aſide, and preſenting a Poniard *o his Breaſt, 
_ Swear, ſays he, That you will let this Cauſe fall, or you 
hall have this Dagger in the Heart of you ; and now it 
is at your Choice, which Way you will deliver my Father. 
«The Tribtine ſwore, and kept his-Word, and made a 
fair Report of the whole Matter to the Council, He 
that makes himſelf famous by his Eloquence, Jaltice, or 
Arms, illuſtrates his Extraction let it be never ſo mean; 
and gives ineſtimable Reputation to his Parents. We 
ſhould never have heard of Sop4roniſcus, but for his Son 
Socrates ; nor of Ario/to and Gryllus, if it had not been 
for Xenophon and Plato, | 
Tuis is not to diſcountenance the Veneration we owe 
to Parents; nor to make Children” the worſe, but the 
better; and to ſtit up generous Emulations: For, in 
Conteſts of good Offices, both Parties are happy; as well 
the ravquithed, as thoſe that overcome. It is the 
only honourable Diſpute that can arrive betwixt a Father 
and 2 Son, which of the two ſhall have the better of the 
other in the Point of Benefits, 
In the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter and a Servant; we 
| mult diſtinguiſh betwixt “ Benefits, Du- 
4 Servant ties, and Actions miniſterial. By Bene- 
may oblige his fits we underſtand thoſe good Offices 
Maſter, that we receive from Strangers, which 
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are voluntary, and may be forborn without Blame: Du'« 
ties are the Parts of a Son, and Wife; and incumbent 
«poo Kindred and Relations. Offices misiſterial belong 
T to the Part of a Servant. Now, fince it is the Mind, 
Ir and not the Condition, of the Perſon, that prints the Va - 
Kk lie upon the Benefit, a Servant may oblige his Maſter, 
13 ad ſo may a Subject his Sovereign, or a common Sol- 
;- WH dicr his General, by doing more than he is expreſly 
1$ bound to do. Some Things there are, which the Law 
d neither commands, nor forbids ; And here the Servant is 
at Wl free. It would be very hard for a Scrvant to be chaſ- 
is tiſed for doing leſs. than his Duty, and not thanked for 
is it when he does more. His Body, it is true, is his Ma- 
Id ſter's, but his Mind is his own: And there are many 
MN Commands which a Servant ought no more to obcy, than 
d Wa Maſter to impoſe. There is no Man ſo great, but he 
* may both need the Help and Service, and tand in fear 
t, of the Power and Unkindneſs, even of the mcaneſt of 
2u Mortals. One Servant kills his Maſter z another ſaves 
it him, nay, preſerves his Maſter's Life, perhaps, with the 
. Loſs off is own : He expoſes himſelf ro Torment and 
a WW Dcath ; he ſtands firm againſt all Threats and Batteries: 
Ile Which is not only à Benefit in a Servant, but much the 
or greater for his being fo. | 
T WusN Domitius was beſieged in Corfinium,- and the 
ve Place brought to great Extremity ; he preſſed his Ser- 
on {Wvant ſo earneſtly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was pre- 
cn Nvailed upon to give him a Potion ; which, it ſeems, was 
an innocent Opiate, and Domitius out-lived it: Ceſar 
we ock the Town, and gave Domitius his Life, but it was 
he his Servant that gave it him firſt. 
in THERE was another Town beſieged, and when it was 
ell Nupon the laſt Pinch, two Servants made their Eſcape, and 
the ¶ went over to the Enemy : Upon the Romans entering the 
ner Town, and in the Heat of the Soldiers Fury, theſe two 
he Fellous ran directly home, took their Miſtreſs out of her 
Houſe, and drave her before them, telling every Body 
we how barbarouſly ſhe had uſed them formerly, and that 
)u- Withey would now have their Revenge : when they had her 
without the Gates, they kept her cloſe till the Danger 
was over; by which Means they gave their Miſtreſs her 
Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. I his was not 
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the Action of a ſervile Mind to do ſo glorions a Thing, 
under the Appearance of fo great a Villainy : for if they 
had not paſſed for Deſerters, and Parricides, they could 
not have gained their End. 

Wirn one [nſtance more (and that a very brave one) 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter. | 

In the civil Wars of Rome, a Party coming to ſearch 
for a Perſon of Quality that was proſcribed, a Servant 
put on his Maſter's Cloaths, and delivered himſelf up to 
the Soldiers as the Maſter of the Houſe, he was taken 
into Cuſtody, and put to Death without diſcovering the 
Miſtake. What could be more glorious than for a Ser · 
vant to die for his Maſter, in that Age, when there were 
not many Servants that would not betray their Maſters? 
So generous a Tenderneſs in a public Cruelty ; ſo invin- 
Cible a Faith in a general Corruption 1 What could be 


more glorious, I ſay, than ſo exalted a Virtue as, ra- 
. ther to chuſe Death for the Reward of his Fidelity, 


than the greateſt advantages he might otherwiſe have 
had for the Violation of it? E-4. 


CHAP. IV. 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, that 
makes the Benefit. 


HE good Will of the Benefactor is the Fountain 

of all Benefits; nay, it is the Benefit itſelf; or at 
leaſt, the Stamp that makes it valuable and current, 
Some there are, I know, that take the Matter for the 
Benefit, and tax the Obligation by Weight and Meaſure, 
When any Thing is given them, they preſently caſt it 
op, What may ſuch a Houſe be worth ? Such an Office? 
Such an Eſtate? As if that were the Benefit, which is 
only the Sign and Mark of it : For the Obligation reſts 


in the Mind, not in the Matter; and all thoſe Advan- 


tages which we ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſſion 
by the Courteſy of another, are but ſeveral Modes, or 
Ways of Explaining, and putting the good Will in Ex- 
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eptien. There needs no great Subtilty, to prove, that 
both Benefits and Injuries receive their Value from the 
Intention, when cven Brutes themſelves are able to de- 

ide this Queſtion, Tread ago a Dog by Chance, or 
dut him to Pain upon the Drethng of a Wound; the one 
e paſſes by as an Accident; and the other, in his Fa- 
nion, he acknowledges as a Kindneſs ; but, offer to ſtrike 


a the Face of you, even for the Miſchief that you bare» 
y meant him. | 

IT is farther to be obſerved, that all 1 Benefits 
Benefits are good; and like the Di- are good. 
tribmions of Providence) made up of 

Viſdom.and Bounty; whereas the Gift itſelf is neither 
>00d nor bad, but may be indifferently applied either to 
he dne of the siher. The Benefit is immortal, the 
ift periſhable : Fer. the Benet itſelf continues, when 
e have no longer gither the Uſe or the Matter of it. 
e that is dead, d alive ; he that has loſt his Eyes, 
did ſee; and whatſoever is done, cannot be rendered un- 
done. My Friend (for Iaſtance) is taken by Pyrates ; 


ates Hands ; his Obligation to me is the ſame ſtill, as 
f he bad præſerved his Freedom. And ſo, if I fave a 
Man from any vile: Misfortune, and he falls into another; 
f I giee im a Sum of Money, which is afterward ta- 
den away by Thieves; it comes to the ſame Caſe, For- 
une may deprive us of the Matter of a Benefit, but the 
Benefit itſelf remains inviolable. If the Benefit reſided 
n the Matter, that which is good for one Man, would be 
o for another; whereas many times the very ſame Thing 
pven to different Perſons, works contrary Effects; even 
o the Difference of Life, or Death; and that which is 
dne Body's Cure, proves another Body's Poiſon. Beſide 
hat the timing of it alters the Value; and, a Cruſt of 
Bread, upon a Pinch, is a greater Preſent than an im- 


le; to ſhoot at an Enemy and kill a Friend? Or, in- 
ead of a Friend, to ſave an Enemy? But yet this Diſ- 
wppomement in the Event, docs rot at all operate up- 
dn the latention, What if a Man cures me of a Wen, 
uh a Stroke that was deſigned to cut off my Head? 


at him, though you do him no Hurt at all, he flies yet 
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redeem him; and, after that, he falls into other Py)- 


derial Crown. What is more familiar, than, in a Bat- 
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of the Worſhipper. Neither is the bare Will, without 


- . 


Judgment. panied with Government and Diſcret 
fits, are but the Works of Paſſion, or of Chance; and 


Or, with a malicious Blow upon the Stomach, break 
an Impoſthume ? Or, what if he ſave my Life, with ; 
Draught that was prepared to poiſon me ? The Provi- 
dence of the Iſſue does not at all diſcharge the Obliqui 
ty of the Intent. And the ſame Reaſon holds good ever 
in Religion itſelf : It is not the Incenſe, or the Offering 
that is acceptable to God, but the Purity and Devotion 


AQtion, ſufficient ; that is, where we have the Means of 
Actiog; for, in that Caſe, it Ggnifies as little to v 
well, without well-doing, as to do good withont willing 
it. There muſt be Effect, as well as Intention, to make 
me owe a Benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly 
diſcharge it. ln fine, the Conſcience alone is the Judge 
both of Benefits and Injuries. | 

| IT does not follow now, becauſe the 
be good Will Benefit refts in the “ good Will, tha 
muſt be accom» therefore the good Will ſhould be al- 
panied with ways a Benefit; for if it be not accom- 


on, thoſe Offices which we call Bene- 


many Times the greateſt of all Injuries. One Man doe 
me good by Miſtake, another ignorantly, a third upo: 
force, but none of theſe Caſes do I take to be an Obli 
gation, for they were neither directed to me, por w 
there any Kindneſs of Intention: We do not thank thi 
Seas for the Advantages we receive by Navigation, 0 
the Rivers for ſupplying us with Fiſh, and —_— of 0 
Grounds, we do not thank the Trees either for the! 
Fruits or Shades, or the Winds for a fair Gale: Ani 
what is the Difference betwixt a reaſonable Creature, thal 
does not know, and an inanimate, that cannot? A goo 
Horſe ſaves one Man's Life, a good Suit of Arms ate 
other's, and a Man, perhaps, that never intended it 
ſaves a third. Where is the Difference now betwixt the 
Obligation of one, and of the other? A Man falls int 
a River, and the Fright cures him of an Ague; we ma 
call this a kind of lucky Miſchance, but not a-Remedy 
And ſo it is with the good we receive, either without « 
beſide, or contrary to Intention. It is the Mind, and no con 
the Event that diſtinguiſhes a Benefit from an injurj. Nacei 
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W CHAP. V. 


here muſt-be a Judgment in a Benefit as 
well as Matter and Intention; and eſpeci- 
ally in the Choice of the Perſon. 


S it is the Mill that deſigns the Benefit, and the 
Matter that conveys it, fo it is the Judgment that 
xerfeEs it; which depends upon ſo many critical Nice- 
ies; that the leaſt Error, either in the Perſon, the Mat- 
er, the Manner, the Quality, the Quantity, the Time, 
Ir the Place, ſpoils all. 
Tas Conſideration of the Perſon is a *TheChoice of 
main Point; for, we are to give by the Perſon is 
hoice, and not by Hazard. My Inclina- a main Point. 
ion bids me oblige one man; I am bound 
Duty and Juſtice, to ſerve another; here *tis Charity, 


no here tis Pity; and elſe where, perhaps, Encourage- 
doo ent: There are ſome that want, to whom 1 would 
51 ot give, becauſe, if I did, they would want ſtill. To 


ne Man I would barely offer a Benefit, but 1 would 
eſs it upon another. To ſay the Truth, we do not 
mploy any Money to more Profit, than that which we 
w; and it is not to our Friends, our Acquaintances, 
r Countrymen, nor to this or that Condition of Men, 
at we are to reſtrain our Bounties, but whereſoever 
here is a Man, there is a Place and Occaſion for a Be- 
elit. We give to ſome that are good already, to others 
2 hope to make them ſo, but we muſt do all with Diſ- 
retion: For, we are as well anſwerable for what we 
we, as for what we receive. Nay, the miſplacing of a 
Wcnefit is worſe than the not receiving of it; for the one 
another Man's Fault, but the other is mine. - The Er- 


2 or of the Giver does oſt · times excuſe the Ingratitude of 
ne e Receiver; for a Farour ill placed, is rather a Profu- 
5 chan a Benefit. It is the moſt ſhameful of Loſſes, an 


Icon ſiderate Bounty. I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, 
acere, conſide rate, grateful, temperate, well-natured, 


* 
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neither covetous, nor ſordid : And when I have obliged 
ſuch a Man, though not woah a Groat in the World, 
have gained my End. If we give, only to receive, we 
loſe the faireſt Objects for our Charity, the abſent, the 
fick, the captive, the needy. ' When d obige thoſe 
that can never pay us again in kind, as aStranger upon 
his laſt Farewel, or a neceſſitous PeiforpenKis-Death- 
bed, we make Providence our. Nebrgg2vnd 'Tejoice in the 
Conſcience even of a fruitleſs Bencht. ST long as we ate 
affected with Paſſions, — diffrated with Hopes and 
Fears, and (the moſt unmanlyſof all Vices) with our Plea 
ſores, we are incompetent Judges, where to place our 
Bounties. But when Death preſents itſelf, and that we 

come to our laſt Will and Teſtament, we leave our For- 
tunes to-the moſt worthy. He that gives nothing, but 

in Hopes of receiving, mult die inteſtate. It is the Ho. 
neſty of another Man's Mind that moves the Kindneſ 
of mine: and I would ſooner oblige a grateſul Man, than 
an ungrateful: But this ſhall not hinder me from doing 
good, alſo to x Perſon that is known to be ungrateful : 
Only with this Difference, that will ſerve the one in all 
Extremities with my Life and Fortune; and the other no 
further than ſtands with my Convenience. But what ſhall 
T do, you will ſay, to know whether a Man will be grate- 
ful, or no? I will follow Probability, and hope the beſt. 
He that ſows, is not fure to reap, nor the Seaman to reach 
his Port, nor the Soldier to win the Field : He that weds 
is not ſure that his Wife ſhall be honeſt, or his Children 
dutiful : But ſhall we therefore neither ſow, ſail, bea 
Arms, nor marry? Nay, if I knew a Man to be incurab- 
ly thankleſs, I would yet be ſo kind as to put him in his 
Way, or let him light a Candle at mine, or draw Water 
at my Well, which may ſtand him. perhaps in great 
ſtead, and yet not be reckoned as a Benekit from me, for 
I do it careleſly, and not for his Sake, but my own, as at 
Office of Humanity, without any Choice or Kindneſs. 
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ln 
The Matter of Obligations, with its Cir- 
| cumſtances. 


EXT to the Choice of the Perſon, follows that 
of the Matter, wherein a Regard muſt be had to 
Time, Place, Proportion, Quality, and to the very nicks 
of Opportunity and Humour. One Man values his Peace 
above his Honour, another his Honour above his Safety; 
and not a few there are, that provided they may fave © 
their Bodies) never care what becomes of their Souls. 
So that good Offices depend much upon Conſtructions 
Sometake themſclves to be obliged, when they are not, 
others will not believe it, when they are, and ſome a- 
gain take Obligations and Injuries, the one for the o- 
er. 

For our better Direction let it be * 4 Benefit is 4 
oted, That*a Benefit is a commonTye common Tye be- 
detwixt the Giver and the Receiver, twixt Giver 
ith Reſpe& to both. Wherefore, it and Receivers 


eſt. uſt be accommodated to the Rules of 

dach iſcretion; for all Things have their Bounds, and Meas 
rech Wares, and ſo maſt Liberality among the reſt, that it be 
ren eicher too much for the one, nor too little for the o- 


ber; the Exceſs being every jot as bad as the Defect. 
{lexander beſtowed a City upon one of his Favourites, 
ho modeſtly excuſing himſelf, That it aur too much 
or. him to receive: Well, but, ſays Alexander, it is not 
00 much for me to give: A haughty, certainly, and an 

pruderit Speech; for that which was not fit for the 
ne to take, could not be fit for the other to give. It 
aſſes in the World for greatneſs of Mind, to be per- 
petually giving and loading of People with Bounties 2 
But, it is one thing to know how to give, and another 
ng not to know how to keep. Give me a Heart that 
ealy and open, but I'll have no Holes in it; let it be 
ountiful wich Judgment, _ I'll have nothing run out 


© dignity, which to a poor Man is a Charity. The Be- 


take it ill to be denied too) that very Thing, which 


Occaſion of the moſt pernicious Bounty; Never give an 
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14 SENECA Chap. VI, 
of it I know not how. How much greater was he that 
refuſed the City, than the ather that offered it? Some 
Men throw away their Money as if they were angry with 
it, which is the Error commonly. of weak Minds, and 
large Fortunes. No Man eſteems of any Thing that 
comes to him by Chance; but when it is governed by 
Reaſon, it brings Credit both to the Giver and Receiy. 
er; whereas thoſe Favours are, in ſome ſort ſcandalous, 
that make a Man aſbamed of his Patron. 
- Ir is a Matter of great Prudence, for 
* 4 Benefit the Benefactor “ to ſuit the Benefit to 
muſt be ſuited the Condition of the Receiver; who 
to the Conditi- muſt be, either his Superior, his Inferi- 
on of the Re- or, or his Equal; and that which would 
ceiver. be the higheſt Obligation imaginable to 
| | the one, would perhaps be as great x 
Mockery, and Affront to the other: As a Plate of bro- 
ken Meat (for the Purpoſe) to a rich Man, were an [n- 
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nefits of Princes, and of great Men, are Honours, Off- 
ces, Monies, profitable Commiſhons, Countenance, and 
Protection: The poor Man has nothing to preſent, but 
Good»will, good Advice, Faith, Induſtry, the Service and 
Hazard of his Perſon, an early Apple peradventure, ot 
ſome other cheap Curioſity : Equals indeed may corre- 
ſpond in kind; but whatfoever the Preſent be, or to 
whomſoever we offer it, this general Rule muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that we N Good and Satisfaction 
of the Receiver; and never grant any Thing to his De- 
triment. Tis not for a Man to ſay, I was overcome 
by Importunity; for, when the Fever is off, we detel 
the Man that was prevailed upon to our Deſtruction. 
will no more undo a Man with his Will, than forbear 
faving him againſt it. It is a Benefit in ſome Caſes to 

rant, and in others to deny: So that we are rather t0 
conſider the Advantage than the Deſire of the Petition 
er. For, we may, in a Paſſion, earneſtly beg for (and 


upon ſecond Thoughts, we may come to cufle, as the 


Thing that ſhall turn to Miſchief, Infamy, or Shame. | 
will conſider another Man's Want, or Safety; but ſou 


* 
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Chap. VE. Of BENEFPTFTTS. ry. 
not to forget my own: Unleſs in the Caſe of a very ex · 
cellent Perſon, and then I ſhall not much heed what 
becomes of myſelf. There's no giving of Water to 2 
Man io a Fever; or yoneng a Sword into a Mad man's 
Hand. He that s a Man Money to carry him to a 
Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Revenge, makes 
bimſelf a Partaker of his Crime, | 
Hz that would make an * acceptable An accept · 
Preſent, will pitch upon ſomething that able Preſent. 
is deſired, ſought for, and hard to be 
found; that which he ſees. no where elſe, and which 
few have; or at leaſt not in that Place or Seaſon; ſome- 
hing that may be always in his Eye, and Mind him of 
his Benefactor. If it be laſting and durable, fo much 
the better; as Plate rather than Money ; Statues, than 
Apparel, for it will ſerve as a Monitor to mind the Re- 
ceivet of the Obligation, which the Preſenter cannot fo 
kandſomely do. However, let it not be impropery 
as Arms to a Woman, Books to a Clown, Toys to- a 
Philoſopher : I will not give — Man that which he cn - 
not receive, as if I threw a Ball to a Man without Hands, 
bat 1 will make a Return; though he cannot receive it; 
for, my Buſineſs is not to oblige him, but to free my- 
ſelf: nor any thing that may reproach a Man of his 
Vice, or Iofirmity : As falſe Diee to a Cheat; Spec ; 
tacles to a Mam that's blind. Let it not be unſeaſonable 
neither; as a furred Gown in Summer; an Umbrella in 
Winter. It enhances the Value of the Preſent; if it was 
never- given to him by any-Body elſe, nor by me to any 
other; for, that which we give to every Body, is wel- 
come to no Body. The Particularity does much, but 
vet the ſame Thing may receive a different Eſtimate 
from ſeveral Perſons; for, there are- Ways of marking 
and recommending it in ſuch a Manner, that if the 
fame good Office be done to twenty People, every one 
of them ſhall reckon himſelf particularly obliged : As a 
cunning W hore, if ſhe bas a thouſand Sweethearts, will 
perſwade every one of them, that ſhe loves him beſt. 
But this is rather the Artifice of Converſation, than the 
Virtue of it. | 

Tae Citizens of Megra ſent Am- + Let the Pre- 

to Alexander 8 height ſent be ſingular. 
g 
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of his Glory, to offer him, as a Compliment, the Free- 
dom of their City. Upon Alexander's ſmiling at the 
Propoſal, they told him, That it was a Prefent which 
they had never made, but to Hercules, and himſelf, 
Whereupon Alexander treated them kindly, and accep- 
ted of it;, not for the Preſenters Sake, but becauſe they 
had joined him with Hercules, how unreaſonably ſoever: 
For Hercules conquered nothing for himſelf, but made 
it his Buſinefs to vindicate, and to protect the miſerable, 
without any private Intereſt, or Deſign: But this intem- 
perate young Man (whoſe Virtue was nothing elſe but a 
fucceſsful Temerity) was trained up from his Youth in 
the Trade of Violence: The common Enemy of Man- 
kind, as well of his Friends as of his Foes, and one 
that valued himſelf upon being terrible to all Mortals: 
Never conſidering that the dulleſt Creatures are as dan» 
gerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt; for the Poiſon 
of a Toad, or the Tooth of a Snake will do a Man's 
Bulancfs, as ſure as the Paw of a Tyger. 


CHAP. VI 
The Manner of Obliging. 


of I 5m is not any Benefit ſo glorious in itſelf, but 

it may yet be exceedingly ſweetned, and impro- 
ved by the Manner of conferring it. I he Virtue, I 
know, reſts in the Intent; the Profit in the judicious 
Application of the Matter ; but, the Beauty and Orna- 


ment of an Obligation, lies in the Manner of it; and 


it is then perfect, when the Dignity of the Office is ac- 

companied with all the Charms and Delieacies of Hu- 

manity, Good-nature and Addreſs: And with Diſpatch 

too; for, he that puts a Man off from time to time, 
Was never right at heart. 

Ix the firſt Place, whatſoever we give, 

+Give frankly, let us do ith frankly: A kind Benefac- 

| tor makes a Man happy, as ſeon as he 

can, and as much as he can; There ſhould be no De- 
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lay in a Benefit, but the Modeſty of the Receiver, If 
we cannot foreſee the Requeſt, let us however immedi- 
ately. grant it, and by no means ſuffer the repeating of 
it, It is ſo grievous'a Thing to ſay, I BEG ; the ve- 
ry Word puts a Man out of Countenance; and it is a 
double Kindneſs, to do the Thing, and ſave an honeſt 
Man the Confuſion of a Bluſh. I comes too late, that 
comes for the Aſking; for nothing coſts us ſo dear, as 
that we purchaſe with our Prayers: It is all we give e- 
ven for Heavea itſelf; and even there too, where our Pe- 
titions are at the faireſt, we chuſe rather to preſent them 
in ſecret Ejaculations, than by Word of Mouth. That 
is the laſting, and the acceptable Benefit, that meets the 
Receiver half way. The Rule is, we are to give, as 
we would receive, chearſully, quickly, and-without He- 
ßtation; for there's no Grace in a-Benefit, that ſticks to 
the Fingers. Nay, if there ſhould be Occaſion for De- 
lay, let us towever not ſeem to deliberate; for demur- 
ring is next door to denying ; and, ſo long as we ſu- 
ſpend, ſo long are we unwilling, It is a Court-humour, 
to keep People upon the Tenters; their Injuries are 
quick and ſudden, but their Benefits are flow. Great 
Miniſters love to rack Men with Attendance ; and ac- 
count it an Oſtentation of their Power to hold their Sui- 
tors in hand, and to have many. Witneſſes of their Inte- 
reſt. A Benefit ſhould be made acceptable by alt poſ- 
lible Means, even to the End, that the Receiver, who 
but is never to forget it, may bear it in his Mind with Sa- 
r0- BY tisfattion.. There mult be no Mixture of Sourneſs, Se- 
verity, Contumely, or Keproof,.. with our Obligations; 
pay, in caſe there.ſhould be any Occaſion for ſo much as 
an Admonition, let it be referred to another Time. We 


and are a great deal apter to remember Injuries than Benefits 
 ac- and 'tis enough to forgive an Obligation, that has the 
Hy- | Nature of an Offence. 

atch THE&RE. are ſome that. ſpoil a good Give chear- 


Ofce after. it is done; and others in /ully.. 

the very inſtant. of doing it. There 

muſt be ſo much Intreaty and Importunity: Nay, if 

we do but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we put on a ſour Face; 

look another: Way; pretend Haſte, Company, Buſineſs;. 

talk of othet Natters, * keep him off with atuiſcial 
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13 S E NE C4 Chap. VII. 
Delays, let bis Neceſſities be never ſo og; and 
when we are put to it at laſt, it comes ſo hard from us, 
that tis rather extorted than obtained; and not ſo pro- 
perly the giving of a Bounty, as the quitting of a Man's 
Hold'upon the Tug, when another is too ſtrong for him: 
So. that this is but doing one Kindneſs for me, and an- 
other for himſelf; he gives for his own Quiet, after he 
has tormented me with Difficultics and Delays. The 
Manner of ſaying or of doing any Thing, goes a great 
Way in the Value of the Thing itſelf. it was ſaid 
of him that called a good Office that was done harſhly, 
and with an ill Will, A ſtony Piece of Bread ; tis ne- 
ceſſary for him that is hungry to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes a Man in the going down. There mult be no 
Pride, Arrogance of Looks, or Tumour of Words in 
the beſtowing of Benefits; no Inſolence of Behaviour, 
but a Modeſty of Mind, and a diligent Care, to catch 
at Occaſions, and prevent Neceſſities. A Pauſe, an un- 
kind Tone, Word, Look or Action, deſtroys the Grace 
of a Courteſy. It corrupts a Bounty when it is accom- 
panied with State, Haughtineſs and Elation of Mind in 
the giving of ic. Some have the Trick of ſhifting off 
a Suitor with a Point of Wit, or a Cavil. As in the 
Caſe of the Cynick that begged a Talent of Antigonus; 
That's too much, ſays he, for a Cynick to aſk; when he 
fell to a Penny, That's too /ittle, ſays he, for a Prince 
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to give. He might have found a Way to have com- i 
pounded this Controverſy, by giving him a Penny, as u {hi 
a Cynick; and a Talent as from a Prince. Whatſocver i th 
we beſtow, let it be done with a frank and a chearfuly gis 
Countenance: A Man muſt not give with his Hand, and th: 


deny with his Looks. He that gives quickly gives wib 


Iingly. f | 
Vu are likewiſe F to accompany golf 
*HAccompany Deeds with good Words, and ſay (for the 
goods. Deeds Purpoſe) Why ſhould you make ſuch 4 
with good Matter of this * Why did not you com. 
Word. to me-ſooner ? Why would you make uſt 
e any Body elſe? I take it ill that qui 
ſhould bring. me a Recommendation ; Pray let there i 
220 more of this; but when you have Occaſion hereaftt! 
come to me upon your own Account. That's the glos 
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d ous Bounty. when the Receiver can ſay to himſelf, Nhat 

s, a bleſſed Day has this been to me! Never was any Thing 

ö done ſo generouſly, fo tenderly, with ſo good a Grace, 

's What is it 1 would not do to ſerve this Man ! A thous 

: ſand Times as much another Way could not have given me 

N= this Satisfaction. In ſuch a Caſe, let the Benefit be never 
e ſo conſiderable, the Manner of conferring it is yet the 
ne nobleſt Part. Where there is Harſhneſs of Language, 

at Countenance, or Behaviour, a Man had better be with- 

id out it. A flat Denial is infinitely before a vexatious De- 

Y, lay; as a quick Death is a Mercy compared with a lin- 

5 gring Torment. But to be put to Waitings and Inter- 

d 


ceſhons, after a Promiſe is paſt, is a Cruelty intolerable. 
'Tis troubleſome to ſtay — fof a Benefit, let it be 
never ſo great; and he that holds me needleſly in Pain 
loſes two precious Things, Time, and the Proof of 
Friendſhip. Nay, the very Hint of a Man's Wants comes 
In» many Times too late. VI had Money, ſaid Socrates, 
ce 1 would buy me a Cloke, They that knew he wanted 
m- one ſhould have prevented the very Intimation of that 
in Want. It is not the Value of the Preſent, but the Be- 
off nevolence of the Mind, that we are to conſider. He 
the gave me but a little, but, it was generouſly, and frankly 
1; ne; it vat a little out of a little; He gave it me 
be without aſking ; he preſt it upon mes; he watched the Op- 
nc a porrunity of doing it, and took it as an Obligation upon 
himſelf. On the other fide, many Benefits are great in 
ſhew, but litile or nothing perhaps in Effect; when 
they come hard, flow, or at unawars. That which is 
given with Pride and Oſtentation, is rather an Ambition 
than a Bounty. 

Some Favours are to be conferred in *SomeFavours 
® public : others in Frivatc. In public, in public, o- 
the Rewards of great Actions; as Ho- tber, in pri- 
nours, Charges, or whatſoever elſe gives vale. | 
a Man Reputation in the World z but, x 
the good Offices we do-for a Man in want, Diſtreſs, or 
under Reproach ; theſe ſhould be known only to thoſe 
that have the Benefit of them. Nay, not to them nei» 
ther if we can handſomely conceal it from whence the 
Favour cames: For the Secrecy, in many Caſes, is a 
main Part of the Benefits There was a good Man that 
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20 | SENECA Chap. vi 
had a Friend, who was both poor and ſick, and aſham - 
ed to own his Condition: He privately conveyed a Bag 
of Money under his Pillow, that he might ſeem. rather 
to find than receive it. Provided I know that I give it, 
no Matter for his knowing from whence it comes- that 
receives it. Many a Man ſtands in need of Help, that 
has not the Face to confeſs it: If the Diſcovery may 
give Offence, let it he concealed: He that gives it to be 
ſeen, would never rclieve a Man is the Dark. It would 
be too tedious. to run through all the Niceties that ma 
occur upon this Subject. But, in two Words he m 
be a wiſe, a fricndly,, and a well-bred Man, that . 
ige. 


| | fectly acquits himſelf in the Art, and Duty of Ob 
ing; for all his Actions mult be ſquared according to the 
Meaſures of Civi/ity, Good-nature and Diſcretion. 


"CE H &a P. VIE 
The Difference and Value of Benefits. 


WV have already ſpoken of Benefits-in general. the 

Matter, and the Intention, together with the 
Manner of conferring them. It follows now in Courſe, 
to ſay ſomething. of the Value ef. them; which is rat - 
ed, either by the good they do us, or by the Incon- 
venience they ſave us, and has no other Standard than 
that of a judicious Regard to Circumſlance, and Oc- 
caſion. Suppoſe 1 ſave a Man from Drowning, the 
Advantage of Life is all one to him, from what Hand 
ſoeycs it comes, or by what Means: But, yet there 
may be a vaſt Difference in the Obligation. I may de 
it with Hazard, or with Security ;. with Trouble, or 
with Eaſe ; willing, or by Compulſion ; upon later- 
ceſſion, or without it: I may have a Proſpect of Vain- 
glory or Profit: I may do it in Kindneſs to another, 
or an hundred Zy-ends to myſelf : and every Point does 
exceedingly Fry the Caſe. Two Perſons may part with 
ahe ſame Sum of Money, and yet not the ſame Beneſit: 


— 
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The one had it of his own, and it was but a /7/7/e out 
of a great deal: the other b>rrowed it, and beſtowed it 
upon me that which he wanted for himſelf. Two Boys 
were ſent out to fetch a certain Perſon to their Maſter : 
The one of them hunts up and down, and comes home 
again weary, without finding him; the other falls to 
play with his Companions at the Wheel of Fortune, 
ſees him by Chance paſſing by, delivers him his Errand, 


— and brings him. He that found him by Chance de- 
1 erves to be puniſhed; and he that ſought for him, and 
niſſed him, to be rewarded for his good Will. 


In ſome Caſes we value ꝰ the Thing ; 

in others the Labour and Attendance. * We value the 
What can be more precious than good Thing, the La- 
Manners, good Letters, Life and Health? bour or Atten- 
and yet we pay our Phyſicians and Tu- dance. 

tors only for their Service in their Pro- 
feſfions. If we buy Things cheap, it matters not, ſo 
long as tis a Bargain: Tis no Obligation from the Sel- 
ler, if no Body elſe would give him more for it. What 


For a Houſe in a Wilderneſs ? A Shelter in a Storm? 
Fire or a Bit of Meat when a Man's pinched with 
Hunger or Cold ? A Defence againſt Thieves, and a 
houſand other Matters of Moment, that coſt bur little? 
nd yet we know that the Skipper has but his Freight 
or our Paſſage; and the Carpenters and Bricklayers do 
eir Work by the Day. Thoſe are many times the 
greateſt Obligations, in truth, which in vulgar Opinion 
are the ſmalleſt: As Comfort to the Sick, Poor, Cap- 
wes; good Counſel, keeping of People from Wicked- 
els, Ge. Wherefore we ſhould reckon ourſelves to 
dwe moſt for the nobleſt Benefits, If the Phyſician adds 

e and Friendſhip to the Duty of his Calling; and 
e Tutor to the common Method of his Buſineſs; I am 
o eſteem of them as the neareſt of my Relations: for, 
0 watch with me; to be troubled for me; and to 
put off all other Patients for my Sake, is a particular 


— indneſs: and fo it is in my Tutor, if he takes more 
n with me than with the reſt of my Fellows. It is 
* et enough, in this Caſe, to pay the one his Fees, and 


ac other his Salary ; but Iam indebted to them over and 
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vould not a Man give to be ſet aſhorc in a Tempeſt ? 
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above for their Friendſhip; Fhe meaneſt of Mechanic, 


is the Preſent which Z/chines, a poor Diſciple of Socrs 


beſtow ſomething of our own. 


if he does his Work with Induſtry, and Care, tis an u- 
ſual Thing to caſt him ſomething by Way of Reward, 
more than the bare Agreement: And, ſhall we del 
worſe with the Preſervers of our Lives, and the Refor- 
mers of our Manners? He that gives me himſelf (if he 
be worth taking) gives the greateſt Benefit: And, thi 


tes, made to his Maſter, and as a Matter of great Con- 
fideration: Others may have given you „ fays be 
but 1 am the only Man that has left nothing to himſelf 
This Gift, ſays Socrates, you ſhall never repent: of, fi 
# will take Care to return it better than I found it : 8 
that a brave Mind can never want Matter for Liberaly 
in the meaneſt Condition; for, Nature has been ſo kind 
to us, that where we have nothing of Fortune's we ma 


Ir falls out often that a Benefit i 
* # Benefit followed with an “ Injury; let which 
ſolleued by an will be foremoſt, it is with the latter, 
Injury. as with one Writing upon another; i 
. does in a great Meaſare hide the for 
mer, and keep it from appearing, but it does not quit 
take it away. We may in ſome Caſes divide them, an 
both requite the one, and revenge the other; or other 
wiſe compare them, to know whether I am Creditor 
or Debitor. You have obliged me in my Servant, bu 
wounded me in my Brother; you have ſaved my Sou 
but have deſtroyed my Father: In this Inſtance, I wi 
allow as much as Piety, and Juſtice, and Good-natur 
will bear; but I am net willing to ſet an Injury againl 
a Benefit. E would have ſome Reſpe& to the Time 
the Obligation came firſt, and then, perhaps, the on 
was deſigned, the other againſt his Will: under thet 
Conſiderations I would amplify the Benefit, and leſſ 
the Injury, and cxtinguiſh the one with the other 
pay, I would pardon the Injury even without the 
nefit, but much more a/7er it. Not that a Man can 
bound by one Benefit to ſuffer all Sorts of Injuries ; fo 
there are ſome Caſes wherein we lie under no Obli 
tion for a Benefit; becauſe a 


reater Injury obſolvd 
it: As for Example, a Man helps me out of a Las 
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Suit, and afterwards commits a Rape upon my Daugh- 
ter; where the following Impiety cancels the antece- 
dent Obligation. A Man lends a little Money, and then 
ſers my Houſe on Fire: the Debtor is here turned Cre- 
ditor, when the {njury outweighs the Benefit. Nay, 
if a Man does but ſo much as repent the good Office 
done, and grow ſour and inſolent upon it, and upbraid 
me with it: If he did it only for his own Sake, or 
for any other Reaſon, than for mine; I am in ſome De- 
e, more or leſs, acquitted of the Obligation. I am 
not at all beholden to him that makes me the laſtru- 
ment of his own Advantage, He that does me good 
for his own Sake, I'll do him good for mine. 
Surrosz a Man makes Suit for “ a 
Place, and cannot obtain it, but upon * The Cafe 4 a 
the Ranſome of Ten Slaves out of the conditional Re- 
Gallies. If there be Ten, and a more, demption. 
they owe him nothing for their Re- | | 
demption; but they are indebted to him for the Choice, 
where he might have taken Ten others as well as theſe. 
Put the Caſe again, that by an Act of Grace ſo many 
Priſoners are to be relealed; their Names to be drawn 
by Lot, and mine happens to come out among the reſt ; 
One Part of my Obligation is to him that put me in a 
Capacity of Freedom; and the other is to Providence, 
for my being one of that Number, The greateſt Benefits 
ff all have no Witneſſes, but lie concealed in the Con- 
Son ſcience. | : , 

| Turax's a great Difference betwixt a common Obli - 
gation, and a particular ; + he that lends 
Ti y Country Money, obliges me only + Obligations 
ime as a Part of the whole. Plato crofſed | common and 
thc River, and the Ferry-man would #er/onal. 

take no Money of him: He reflected ; 

upon it as an Honour done to himſelf, and told him, 
tber Tt Plato was in Debt. But Plato, when he found 

eit to be no more than he did for others, recalled his 
Word, Fon, ſays he, Plato aui! owe nothing in particu- 
lar, for a Benefit in common; what I owe with others, 
will pay with others, 
SOME will have it, that the Neceſſity + Obligations 
Lani of wiſhing a Man well is ſome Abate - wpor Neceſſity. 
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ment to the Obligation in the doing of him a good Of. 
fice, But, I ſay, on the contrary, that it is the great- 
er, becauſe the Good»will cannot be changed, *Tis one 
thing to ſay, That a Man could rot but do me this or 
that Civility, becauſe he was forced to it; and another 
thing, That he could not quit the Good-will of doing it, 
In the former Caſe, I am a Debter to him that impoſ- 
eth the Force; iu the other to myſelf. The unchange. 
able Good- will is an indiſpenſible Obligation; and, to 
ſay, that Nature cannot go out of her Courſe, does not 
diſcharge us, of what we owe to Providence, Shall he 
be ſaid to will, that may change his Mind the next Mo- 
ment? And ſhall we queſtion the Will of the Almigh- 
ty, whoſe Nature admits no Change ? Muſt the Stars 
uit their Stations and fall foul upon one another? Muſt 
the San ſtand ſtill in the middle of his Courſe, and Hea- 
ven and Earth drop into Confuſion ? Muſt a devouring 
Fire ſeize upon the Univerſe; the Harmony of the Crea- 
tion be diſſolved ; and the whole Frame of Nature ſwal - 
lowed up in a dark Abyſs? And will nothing leſs than 
this ſerve to convince the World of their audacious and 
impertinent Follies? It is not to ſay, that, Theſe heaven- 
ly Bodies are not made for us ; for, in part they are fo; 
and we are the better for their Virtues and Motions, 
whether we will or no: Though undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal Cauſe is the unalterable Law of God. Providence | 
is not moved by any Thing from without; but the Di- to 
vine Wall is an — le Law; an immutable Decree: has 
and the Impoſhbility of Variation proceeds from God's ¶ Vce 
Purpoſe of Preſerving; for he never repents of his firlt it, 
Counſels, It is not with our heavenly as with our earth- Wi Col 
ly Father. God thought of us, and provided for us, be- in! 
fore he made us: (for unto him all future Events arc ¶ ſhri 
preſent:) Man was not the Work of Chance; his Miad r 
carries him above the Flight of Fortune, and naturally a- WF e 
ſpires to the Contemplation of Heaven, and divine My* Wh * 8 
ſteries. How deſperate a Phrenzy is it now, to under- that 
value; nay to contemny.And diſclaim theſe divine Bleſ- 
ſings, withovt which we are utterly incapable of enjoy decl 
ing any other! | | 
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T paſſes in the World for à generous, and a magni« 
ficent Saying, that, "7 a Fame for a Man to be 
outdone in Courteſy: And tis worth the while to exa- 
mine both the Truth of it, and the Miſtake. Firſt, there 
can be no Shame in a virtuous Emulation; and, ſecond- 
ly, there can be no Victory without croſſing the Cudgels, 
and yielding the Cauſe. One Man may have the Ad- 
vantages of Strength, of Means, of Fortune; and this 
will undoubtedly operate upon the Events of good Pur- 

ſes, but yet without any Diminution ta the Virtue, 

he good Will may be the ſame in both, and yet one 
may have the Heels of the other: For it is not in a 
good Office as in the Courſe ; where he wins the Plate 
that comes firſt to the Poſt : And even there alſo, Chance 
has many times a great hand in the Succeſs. Where the 
Conteſt is about Benefits, and that the one has not only 
a good Will, but Matter to work upon; and a Power 
to put the good Inteatien io Execution: And the other 
has barely a good Will, without either the Means or the 
Uccaſion of a Requiral; if he does but affeQionately wiſh 
it, and endeavour it; the latter is no mere overcome, in 
Courteſy, than he is in Courage, that dies with his Sword 
in his. Hand, and his Face to the, Enemy, and, without 
ſarioking, maintains his Station: For where Fortune is 
partial, *tis enough that the ge Willis 2gual. There 
are two Errors in this Propolition: Firſt, to imply that 
a good Man may be overcome; and then to imagine 
that any thing ſhameful can befal him. The Spartans 
prohibited all thoſe Exerciſes where the Vidiory was 
declared by the Confeſſion of the Contendent, The 
300 Fabii were never ſaid to be conguered, but Hain: 
nor Regulus to be overcame, though he was taken Pri- 


oner by the Tens, The Mind may ſtand firm 
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under the greateſt Malice and Iniquity of Fortune; and 
yet the Giver and Receiver continue upon equal Terms; 
As we reckon ita draun Battle, when two Combatants 
are parted, though the one has loſt more Blood than the 
other, He that knows how to owe a. Courteſy, and 
heartily wiſhes that he. could requite it, is invincible; 
ſo that every Man may be as grateful as he pleaſes, 
 *Tis your Happineſs to give, tis my Fortune that I can 
only receive. . What Advantage now has your Chance 
over my Virtue? Bt there are ſome Men that hart 
Philoſophized themfelyes almoſt out of the Senſe of hu- 
man AﬀeQions ; as Diogenes, that walked naked and 
unconcerned through the middle of Alexander's Tre 
ſures, and was as well in other Mens Opinions, as in his 
ewn, even above Alexander himſelf, who, at that time, 
Had the whole World at his Feet: For there was more 
that the one ſcorned to take, than that the other had in 
his Power to give; and it is a greater Generoſity for 
a Beggar to refuſe Money, than for a Prince to beſtow 
it, This is a remarkable Inſtance of an immoveable 
Mind; and thete's hardly any contending with it; but 
a Man is never the lefs valiant for being worſted by 
an invvlderable Enemy; nor the Fire one jot the weak: 
er, for not conforming an incombuſtible Body; nor a 
Sword ever a whit the worſe for not cleaving a Rock 
that is is impenetrable ; neither is a grateful Mind over- 
come for want of an anfwerable Fortune. No matter 
for the Inequality of the Things given, and received, 
ſo long as, in Point of good Affection, the two Parties 
ſtand upon the Level. It is no Shame not to overtake: 
Man, if we follow him as faſt as we can. That Tumour 
of a Man, the vain glorious Alexander, was uſed to make 
his Boaſt, that never any Man went beyond him in Bene- 
firs; and yet he lived to fee a poor Fellow in a Tub, to 
whom there was nothing that he could give, and from 
whom there was nothing that he could take away. 
Wark No is it always neceffary for a poor 
A wife Friend Man to fly to the Sanctuary of an in- 
is the mbleft , wincible Mind, to quit ſcores with the 
Preſents, Bountics of a plentiful Fortune; bu 
Sree it does often fall out that the Return 
which he cannot make in Lind, are more than fupplicd 
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in Dignity and Value. Arebelaur, a King of Macedon» 
invited Socrates to his Palace; but he excuſed himſelf, 
as unwilling to 2 er Beneßits han he was able 
to requite. This perhaps was not Pride in Socrates 
but Craft; for he was, afraid of bei g Forced ta accept 
N which might poſſibly: -been ork \ 
f him; e that be was .a Man of. Liberty, 
- make himſelf a voluntary 3 WE 


loth 


of Archelaus ; for he wanted a Man to teach him the 
Art of Life and Death, and the Skill of Government; 
and to read the Book of Nature to him, and ſhew him 
the Light at Noon-day: He wanted'a Man, that, when 
the Sun was in an Eclipfe, and he had locked himſelf up 
in all the Horror and Deſpair imaginable ; he wanted a 
Man, 1 ſay, to deliver him from his Ne and 
to expound the Prodigy to him, by telliog him, That 
there was no more in't, than only that the Moon was got 
for I berwixt the Sun and the Earth, and all would be well 
o again preſently. Let the World judge now, whether 
ble Na his Bounty, or Socrates his Philoſophy, would 
have been the greater Preſent : He does not underſtand 


by BY the Value of Wiſdom and Friendſhip, that does not know 
ak · BY a wiſe Friend to be the nobleſt of Preſents. A Rarity. 
t 1 8 ſcarce to be found, not only in a Family, but in an Age: 
ock ¶ and no where more wanted than where there ſeems to be 
ver: the greateſt Store. The greater a Man is, the more need 
ect Bl he has of him; and the more Difficulty there is both of 
ved, finding, and of knowing him. Nor is it to be faid, that, 
Tue Bt 7 cannot requite ſuch a Beneſactor, becauſe 1 am poor, 
ke 1B nd have it not; I can give good Counſel; a Converſa · 
nou tion, wherein he may both take Delight, and Profit ; Free- 
wm dom of Diſcourſe, without Flattery; kind Attention, 


where he deliberates; and Faith inviolable, where he 


truſts ; 1 may bring him to a Love and Knowledge of 
Trath, deliver him from the Errors of his Credulity, and. 


teach him to diſtioguiſh berwixx Friends and Paraſites. 
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6 HERE are many Caſes wherein a Man ſpeaks of 
ci 

ell for that.” And this way of ſp 

Man to command himſelf. Plate thanked Secrates fot 


ſelf; and, if I chide myſelf, I may as well commend 
_myſclf, and do myſelf Good as well as Hurt: There! han 


CHAP. X. | 
The Queſtion diſcuſſed, Whether or no a 
Man may give, or return a Benefit to 
himſelf. 


9 


| as of another. As for Example, I my 
thank myſelf for this; Lam angry at myſelf ; T hate m- 
e 
N. 
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or 3 ray g has raiſed : 
Diſpute 8 the Stoicks, Whether or no aMan may give 
or return @ Benefit to himſelf. For, ſay they, if I may 
hurt myſelf, I may oblige myſelf; and, that which were 1 
a Benefit to another Body, why is it not fo to myſelf} 
And why am I. not as criminal in being uograteful u 
myſelf, as if I were ſo to another Body ? And the Caſe PP 
is the ſame in Flattery, and ſeveral other Vices ; as or 
the other ſide, it is, a Point of great Reputation for 1 wh 


what he had learned of him; and why might not Se 
crates as well thank Plato for that which he had aur 
lim? That which you want, ſays Plato, borrow it o 
1 7 And why may I not as well give to myſelf, af 
lend ? If I may be angry with myſelf, I may thank my: 


e ſame Reaſon of Contrariess, It is a common thing u 
ſay, Such a Man bath dene himſelf an Injury. If an le 


ury, why not a Benefit ? But, I ſay, that no Man ca 
be a Debtor 0 himſelf; for the Benefit mult natural 


precede the Acknowledgment ; and a Debtor can no 


more be without I e than a Huſhand without 
Wife. Some body muſt give, that ſome body may re 
ceive; and *tis neither Gwing nor Receiving, the pak 
ſing of a thing from one Hand to the other. What if 
Man ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe ? There's nothin 
loſt; for he that gives it has it: And he that gives, and 
he that receives, are ong and the ſame Perſon. Now 


n 
ing, no Man can be ſaid to beſtow any 
thing 3 himſelf; for he obeys his Nature that 
prompts every to dg,himfclf all the Good be can. 
Shall I call him al that gives to himſelf; or Good - 
natured that pardons himſelf ; or pitiful that is affected 
with; bis on Mieſortubes ? That which erg Boyntyd 
Clemency, Compaſhon, to another, to myſelf is Nature. 
A Benefit is a voluntary thing; but to do Good to my- 
ſelf is a thing ge me” © * 2 7 Man iat ag 
for getting out of a Ditch, or for helping himſelf agaiaſt- 
Thieves ? Or, what if I ſhould allow. ta Man y x4 
; 


confer a Benefit upon himſelf; yer he cannot owe it 

he returos it in the f ſame Iaftant that he reckires it. No 
Man gives, owes, or makes à Return, but to another. 
How can one, Man do that, to which two Parties are 
requiſite io ſo feen * Giving and Recei iag muſt 
jo backward and forward, 


betwixt two Perſoas. If a 
Man give to himſelf, he may ſell to himſelf: bu to ſell 
5 to alienate a thing, and to tranſlate the Right of it to 
znather ; now, to make a May both the Giyer and Re- 
_ is "a phite two . That's a Pepekir 
which, vhen jt is giyen, may poſſibly not be requitted ; 
but he that g1ive$ 4 himiſeſf. e 
what he gives. Beſide that, all Benefits are given for 
the Receiver's Sake, but that which a Man does for him · 
ſelf, is for the Sake of the Gives. - 

Tuis is one of thoſe Subtilties, which though hardly. 
porth. a Man's while, yet it is not Labour abfolutcly 
oſt neither. There is more of Trick and Arrtifice in it, 
than Solidity : And yet there's Matter of Diyerſien too; 
enough —— to paſs away a Winter's Exening, and 
keep a Man waking that's heayyrheaded, 


LF 
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The Siſter? The Mother? Nay, upon all that have 2 
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"THE zeſtion now before us requires Di/tindion, 

I and Caution. For though it be both natural and 
generous, to wiſh well to my Friend's Friend; yet a Se. 
cond- band 977 does not bind me any farther, than to 
a Second: band Gratitude : dd that I may receive great 
Satisfaction and Advantage from a good Office done to 
my Friend, and yet lie under no Obligation myſelf. Or, 
T any. Man thinks otherwiſe, I muſt aſk him, in the firl 
Place, Where it begins? and how far it extends? that 
it may not be boundleſs. Sappele a Man obliges the 
Son; does that Obligation work upon the Father? And 
why not upon the Uncle too? The Brother? The Wife! 


ny Kindneſs for him? And upon all the Lovers of hi 
Friends? and upon all that love them too? and ſo ir 
infinitum, In this Caſe we muſt have Recourſe, as 
ſaid heretofore, to the Intention of the Benefactor; and 
fix the Obligation upon him, unto whom the Kindneſ 
was directed. If a Man manures my Ground, keeps) 
Houſe from burning or falling, tis a Benefit to me, for 
I'm the better for't, and my Houſe and Land are infer 
Eble. But if he fave the Life of my Son, the Benet 
is to my Son: It is a Joy and a Comfort to me, but nd 
Obligation. I am as much concerned as I ought to be. 
in the Health, the Felicity, and the Welfare of my Son; 
and happy in the Enjoyment of Him; and I ſhould bes 
unhappy as is poſſible in his Loſs ; but it does not folloy, 
that 1 muſt of neceſſity lie under an Obligation, for bein 
either happier, or leſs miſerable, by another body 
Means. There are ſome Benefits, which, altho' co 
ferred upon one Man, may yet work upon others; 3s 
Sum of Money m—__ —_— a poor Man for his on 
e 


ſake, which, in the quence, proves the Relief of 


whole Family; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is the 
Debtor for it; for the Queſtion is not; to whom it comes 
aſterwards to be transferred, but who is the Principal? 
And upon whom it was firſt beſtowed ? My Son's Life is 
as dear to me as my own; and, in ſaving him, you pre- 
ſerve me too: In this Caſe I will acknowledge myſelf o - 
bliged to you; that is to (ay, in my Son's Name ; for in 
my own, and in Striftnefs, I am not: but I am content 
to make myſelf a voluntary Debtor. What if he had 
borrowed Money ? My paying of it does not all make 


a it my Debt. It would put me to the Bluſh perhaps to 
„have him taken in Bed with another Man's Wife; but 
to chat does not make me an Adulterer, It is a wonderful 
n Delight and Satisfaction that 1 receive in his Safety; but 
to WY till this Good is not a Benefit, A Man may be the bet- 
„ter for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone: But there muſt be a 
Will, an Intention, to make it an Obligation. You ſave 
12; che Son without ſo much as knowing the Father: Nay, 
the WY without ſo much as thinkiog of him; and, perhaps, you 
would have done the fame thing, even if you had hated - 


him. But without any further Alteration of Dialogue 
the Concluſion is this; if you meant him a Kindneſs, he 
is anſwerable for- it; and I may enjoy the Fruit of it, 
in 8 without being obliged by it, But if it was done for my 
is i fake, then am I accountable. Or howſoever, upon any 
aud Occaſion, I am ready to do you all the kind Offices ima- 
nell ginable ; not as the Return of a Benefit, but as the Ear- 
; oj neſt of a Friendſhip : which you are not to challenge nei- 
facher, but to entertain as an Act of Honour and of Juſtice, 
ſet / rather than of Gratitude, If a Man find the Body of my 
nei] dead Father, in a Deſart, and give it Burial ; if he did it 
t no as to my Father, I am beholden to him: But, if the Body 
was unknown to him, and that he would have done the 

ſame thing, for aoy other Body, I am no farther concern- 
ed in it, than as a Piece of public Humanity. 

Türkis are moteover ſome Cafes, wherein an un- 
worthy Perſon may be * obliged, for 
— . others; * the ſottiſh Ex- An wnwor- 
tract of an ancient Nobility may be pre- y Per ſon 
ferred before a better Man, that * 4 500 for 
of Yeſterday's ſtanding. And it is but the ſale of 
reaſonable to pay a Reverence even to thoſe that are 
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more worthy, the Memory of emigent Virtues, He 
| that is not illuſtrious io himſelf, may yet 
be reputed ſo in the Right of his Anceſtors, . And there 
is a Gratitude to be entailed upon the Offspring of famouy 
Progenitors, Was it not for the Father's Sake that Cicery 
the Son was made Gon/u! ? And way it not the Eminence 
of one Pompeys that raiſed and dignified the reſt of his 
Family? How came. Caligula to be ror of the 
world? a Man ſo cruel, that he ſpilt Blood as grecdily 
as if he were to drink it? The Empire was not given tg 
himſelf, but to his Father Germanicus : A-braver Man 
deſeryed that for him, which he could never have chal- 
lenged upon his own Merit. What was it that preferred 
Fabius Perficus ? (whoſe very Mouth was the uncleanelt 
Part about him :) What was it, but the three hundred of 
that Family that ſo generouſly oppoſed the Enemy, for 
the Safety of the Common-wealth. 
Na v, * Providence iiſelf is graci- 
* Providence it - aus to the wicked Poſterity of an Ho- 
felf is gracious to nourable Race. The Counſels of 
the wicked Pofie»- Heaven are guided by Wiſdom, 
rity of an Hon - Mercy, and Jultice. Some Men arg 
rable Race made Kings for their proper Virtues, 
| without any Reſpect to their Prede- 
ceſſors. Others for their Anceſtors ſakes, whoſe, Vir. 
tues, though neglected in their Lives, come to be after- 
ward rewarded in their Iſſues. And, it is but Equality, 
that our Gratitude ſhould extend as far as the Influence 
of their heroical Actions and Examples, 1 


C HAP. XII. 
The Benefactor muſt have no By- ends. 


E come now to the main Point of the Matter it 
3 Queſtion; that is to-fay, Whether or no it be 
thing defirable in itſelf; the Giving and Receiving of Be- 
nefits? there is a Sect of Philoſopers that accounts no. 
thing valuable, but what is profitable ;:and ſo makes al 
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the Hope of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, ſhould make a Man 

ither the more or the leſs honeſt, As who ſhould ſay, 
What ſhall I get by it, and PI be an honeſt Man? 
Whereas on the contrary, Honeſty is a Thing in itſelf to 
be purchaſed at any Rate. It is not for a Body to ſay, It 
will be a Charge; a Hazard; 1 ſhall give Offence, &c. 
My Buſineſs is to do what I ought to do: All other Con- 
fiderations are foreign to the Office. Whenſoever my 
Duty calls me, tis my Part to attend, without ſcrupu- 
lizing upon Forms or Diffieulties. Shall 1 ſee an honeſt 
Man oppreſſed at the Bar, and not aſſiſt him, for fear of 
a Court-FaQtion ? Or not ſecond him upon the High- 
way againſt Thieves for fear of a Broken-head? And 
choſe rather to ſit ſtill the quiet SpeRator of Fraud and 


violence? Why will Men be juſt, temperate, geners. 


ous, brave, but becauſe it carries along with it Fame, 
and a good Conſcience ? And for the ſame Reaſon, and 
no other, (to apply it to the Subject in hand) let a Man 
alſo be bountiful. The School of Epicuras, I'm ſure, 
will never ſwallow that Doctrine; (this effeminate Tribe 
of lazy and voluptuous Philoſophers ; they'll tell you; 
that Virtue is but the Vaſſal and Servant of Pleaſures 
Ne, ſays Epicurus, I am not for Pleaſure neither, with» 
out Virtue, But, why then for Pleaſure, ſay I, before 
virtue? Not that the Streſs of the Controverſy lies upon 
the Order only ; for the- Power of it, as well as the 
Dignity is now under Debate. It is the Office of Vir- 
tue to ſuperintend, to lead, and to govern ; but the 
Parts you have aſſigned it, are, to ſubmit, to follow, and 
to be under Command. But this, you'll ſay, is nothing 
to the Purpoſe, ſo long as both ſides are agreed, that 
there can be no happineſs without Virtue : Take away 
that, ſays Epicurus, and 1 am as little a Friend to Plea- 
ure as you. The Pinch in ſhort, is this, whether Virtue 
itſelf be the ſupreme Good, or only the Cauſe of it? ft 
is not the inverting of the Order that will clear this Point; 
(though it is a very prepoſterous Error, to ſet that firſt 


which ſhould be laſt.) It does not half ſo much offend 


me, ranging Pleaſure before Virtue, as the very compa- 
ning of them; and the bringing of two Oppolites, and 
profeiled Enemies, into any ſort of Competition, © 


virtue mercenary: An unmanly Miſtake, to imagine, that 


4 
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Tus Drift of this Diſcourſe is, to ſupport the Cauſ 
of Benefits; and to prove, that it is a mean and diſho 
nourable thing, to give, for any other 
* Give only for End, than for 7 Gixing · ſake. He that 
Giving-/ate. | gives for Gain, Profit, of any By- end 
EP leſtroys the very Intent of Bounty; fo 
it falls only upon thoſe that do not want; and preveny 
the charitable Inclinations of Princes and great Men, 
. who cannot reaſonably propound to themſelyes any ſuch 
End. What does the Sun get by travelling about the 
Univerſe; by viſiting and comforting all the Corners df 
e Farth? Is the whole Creation made, and ordered 
or the Good of Mankind, and every particular Man, 
only for the Good of himſelf? There paſſes not a 
Hour of our Lives, whercig we do not enjoy the Blel. 
ſings of Providence without Meaſure, and without In 
termiſſion. And what Deſign can the Almighty har 
upon us, who is in himſelf full, ſafe, and inviolable? If 
he ſhould give only for his own Sake, what would be 
come of poor Mortals, that have nothing to return hin 
at beſt, but dutiſul Acknowledgments ? It is put ting out 
of a Bencfit to Intereſt, only to beſtow where we my 
it to Advantage. * | 
Lr us be liberal theo, after the Example of our grex 
Creator; and give to others with the fame Conſiderat- 
| on that he gives to us. + Epicurus li 
+ The Epicure- Anſwer to this, will be, That God gira 
ans deny a Pro- no Benefits at all, but turns his Bad, 
vidence, theSta= upon the World; and, without any 
icks ert il. Concern for us, leaves Nature to takt 
| : her Courſe : And whether he does & 
ny thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes no notice hot: 
yer, either of the Good or the Ill that is done here be: 
low. If there were not an ordering and over-ruling Pro- 
vidence ; How comes it (ſay I on the other fide) that the 
Vniverſality of Mankind ſhould ever have fo unanimouly 
agreed in the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power that ca 
gether hear nor help us? Some Bleſkngs are freely gt 
ven us; others upon our Prayers are granted us; and e 
very Day briags forth Inſtances of great, and ſeaſonabi 
Mercies, There gever was yet any Man ſo inſenſible, 5 


not to feel, ſce, and | a Deity in the ordiou] 
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thods of Nature; though many have been ſo obſti - 
ately ungrateful, as not to confeſs it: Nor is any Man 


* d wretched, as not to be a Partaker in that divine Boun- 
Some Benefits tis true, may appear to be — 1 
o Mdivided, But, tis no ſmall matter yet that we poſſeſs in 


ommon; and which Nature has beſtowed upon us in her 
ery ſelf, If God be not bountiful, whence is it that 
ye have all that we pretend to? That which we give, 
and that which we deny; that which we lay up, and that 


* vhich we ſquander away ? Thoſe innumerable Delights, 
red er the Entertainment of our Eyes, our Ears, and our 
[an ſaderſtandiogs ? Nay, that copious Matter even for Lu- 


ry itſelf ? For, care is taken, not only for our Neceſ- 
ties, but alſo for our Pleaſores, and for the gratifying 
all our Senſes and Appetites. So many pleaſant Groves, 
bitfal, and falutary Plants, ſo many fair Rivers that 


7 I us, both for Recreation, Plenty, and Commerce. 
bel ciſßtudes of Seaſons, Varieties of Food, by Nature 
hin {ade ready to our hands, and the whole Creation itſelf 
ou abjected to Mankind for Health, Medicine, and Domi- 


dion. We can be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres, 
r a little Money; and yet for the Freedom and Com- 
nand of the whole Earth, and for the great Benefits of 


or Being, our Life, Health, and Reaſon, we look upon 
* arſelves as under oo Obligation. If a Man beſtows up- 


dn us a Houſe that is delicately beautified with Paintings, 
tatues, Gildings, and Marble, we make a mighty Buſi- 
jeſs of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of a Puff of Wind, 
nd the Snuff of a Candle, and a hundred Accidents, to 
ay it in the Duſt. And, is it nothing now to ſleep un- 
owe er the Canopy of Heaven, where we have the Globe of 
he Earth for our Place of Repoſe, and the Glories of the 


2 eaveris for our Spectacle? How comes it that we ſhould 
eld much value what we have, and yet at the ſame time 
oa ſo unthaokful for it? Whence is it that we have our 


1 breath, the Comforts of Li t, and of Heat, the very 

ood that runs in our Veins? The Cattle that feed us, 
nd the Fruit of the Earth that feed them ? Whence have 
de the Growth of our Bodies, the Succeſſion of our Ages, 
bd the Faculties of our Minds? So many Veins of Me- 
as, Quarties of Marble, &c. The Seed of every thing 
in itſelf, and ĩt is the Bleffing of God that raiſes it out 
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of the dark, into Action and Motion. To ſa nothing 
of the charming Varieties of Muſic, beautiful Objech 
delicious Proviſions for the Palate, . exquiſite Perfume, 
which are caſt ia over and above, to the common Ne. 
ceſſities of our Being. ; 
ALL this, ſays Epicurut, we are g 
+ God and Na- aſcribe to + Nature, And, why not u 
ture are one God,-I beſeech ye? As if they ven 
and the ſame not both of them one and the ſane 
Power. - Power, working in the whole, and i 
= | every Part of it. Or, if you call hin 
the Almighty Jupiter, the Thunderer ; the Creator u 
Preſerver of us all; it comes to the ſame Iſſae: Som 
will expreſs him under the Notion of Fate: which is op 
ly a Connexion of Cauſes, and himſelf the uppermol 
and Original, upon which all the reſt depend. The 
Stoicks reprefent the ſeveral Fundions of the Almighy 
Power under ſeveral Appellations. When they Pea 
of him as the Father, and the Fountain of all Being 
they call him Bacchus : And under the Name of H 
cules, they denote him to be indeſatigable and invin 
cible : And in the Contemplation of him in the Reaſe 
Order, Proportion, and Wiſdom of his Proceedings, they 
call him Mercury: So that which way ſoever they loc 
and under what Name ſoever they couch their Meaning 
they never fail of finding him: For he is every when 
and fills his-own Work, If a Man ſhould borrow Ms 
ney of Seneca, and ſay that he owes it to Anneus, « 
Lucius, he may change the Name, but not his Creditor 
for let him take which of the three Names he pleaſes, ht 
zs ſtill a Debtor to the ſame Perſon, As Juſtice, lote 
grity, Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude, are all of the 
the Goods of we, and the ſame Mind, ſo that which {v 
ever of them es us, we cannot diſtinctly ſay, II 
PLA, but the Minc. 
Bur, not to carry this Digreſſion too far, that wic 
God himſelf does, we are ſure is well done; and, w 
are no leſs ſure, that 4 for whartſoere 


Þ+ The divine he gives, he neither wants, expect 
Bounty expect: nor receives any thing in Return: 

1 Returns, that the End of a Benefit ought to d 
190 tze Adyantage of the Receiver; 4 
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that muſt be our ſcope without any By-regard to our- 
ſelves. It is objected to us, the ſingular Caution we 
preſcribe in the Choice of the Perſon ; for it were a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for an Huſbandman to ſow the Sand: 
Which, if true, ſay they, you have an Eye upon Profit, 
as well in Giving, as in Plowing ard Sowing. And then 
they ſay again, That. if the conferring of a Benefit were 
eu deſirable in itſelf, it would have no Dependance upon the 
ml Choice of the Man; for let us give it when, how, or 
whereſoever we pleaſe, it would be (till a Benefit, This 
un docs not at all aſſect our Aſſertion: For the Perſon, the 
Matter, the Manner, and the Time, are Circumſtances 
mel abſolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon of the Actions; there 
mult be a right Judgment io all Reſpects to make it a Be; 
nefit-It is my Duty, to be true to a Truſt, and yet there ma 
Teide a Time, or a Place, wherein I would make little Dif- 
ference betwixt the Renouncing of it, and the Deliver. 
ing of it up; and the ſame Rule holds in Benefits ; I will 
neither render the one, nor beſtow the other to the Da- 
mage of the Receiver. A wicked Man will run all Riſks 
ri to do an Injury, and to compals his Revenge; and, ſhall 
not an honeſt Man venture as far to do a good Office? 
the All Benefits mult be gratuitous; a Merchant ſells me the 
Corn that keeps me and my Family from ſtarving ; but 
ning he fold it for his Intereſt, as well as I bought it for mine; 
en and ſo I owe him nothing for't. He that gives for Pro- 
fit, gives to himſelf; as a Phyfician or a Lawyer gives 
„ «8 Counſel for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 
l own Ends; as a Grazier fats his Cattle, to bring them to 

= better Market. This is more properly the driving of . 
Inte a Trade, than the cultivating of a generous Commerce. 
then This for that, is rather a Truck than a Benefit; and he 
deſerves to be cozened, that gives any thing in hope of 
Tl a Return, And, in truth, What End ſhould a Man ho- 
BY Pourably propound ? Not Prof ſure; that's vulgar, and 
hic mechanic ; and he that does not contema it, can never 

de grateful. And then for G/ory, tis a mighty Matter 
dere indeed for a Man to boaſt of doing his Duty. We are 

to give, if at were only to avoid not giving, if any thing 
comes on't, tis clear Gain; and, at worſt, there's nothing 
lolt; beſide that one Benefit well placed, makes amends 
for a thouſand 3 It is not that I Would ex- 


” 
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elude the Bene factor neither, for being himſelf the betta 


for the good Office he does for another. Some there art 
that do us good only for their own . others fox 
ours; and ſome again for both? He that does for me 
in common with himſelf, if he had a Proſpect upon bot 
in the doing of it; I am oblig'd to him for't ; and glad 
with all my Heart that he had a Share in't. Nay, I were 
-ungrateful, and unjuſt, if I ſhould not rejoice, that what 
was beneſicial to me, might be ſo likewiſe to himſelf, 

. To paſs now to the Matter of Gn. 
*All Men de- titude, and “ Ingratitude; there never 
teſt Ingratitude, was any Man yet fo wicked, as not u 

and love the con- approve of the one, and deteſt the 6 
trarye "ther; as the two things in the whole 
| World, the one to be the moſt abomi- 
nated, the other the moſt eſteemed. The very Story of 
-ungrateful Action puts us out of all Patience, and give: 
us a loathing for the Author of it, That inhuman Villain 
we cry, to do ſo horrid a thing: Not that incon/ideral: 
Fool, for omitting ſo profitable a Virtue : which plainly u 
:ſhews the Senſe we naturally have, both of the one, and 
of the other, and that we are led to it by a common Im. 
pulſe of Reaſon, and of Conſcience. Epicurus fancies 
God to be without Power, and without Arms; abore 
Fear himſelf, and as little to be feared. He places hin 
betwixt the Orbs, ſolitary and idle, out of the Reach of 
Mortals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor minding 
our Concerns; and allows him only ſuch a Veneration 
and Reſpect as we pay to our Parents. If a Man ſhould 
aſl him now, why any Reverence at all, if we have 10 
Obligation to him? Or rather, Why that greater Re- 
verence to his fortuitous Atoms? His Anſwer would be, 
That it is for their Majeſty, and their admirable Na- 
ture, and not out of any Hope or Expectation from them. 
So that by his proper Confeſſion, a thing may be deſire- 
able for its own Worth. But, ſays he, Gratitude is! 
Virtue that has commonly Profit annexed to it. And 
where's the Virtue, ſay I, that has not? But till the 
Virtue is to be valued for itſelf, and not for the Proſt 
that attends it : There is no Queſtion but Gratitude for 
Benefits received, is the ready way to procure more; 
and in requiting one Friend we encourage many; but 


— 
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theſe Acceſſions fall in by the bye; and, if I were fare 
that the doing of good Offices would be my Ruin, 1 
would yet purſue them. He that viſits the Sick, in hopes 
of a Legacy, let him be never fo friendly in all other 
Caſes, I look upon him in this to be no better than a Ra- 
yen, that watches a weak Sheep, only to peck out the 
Eyes ont. We never give with: fo much Judgment or 

are, as when we conſider the Honeſty of che Aion, 
without any Regard to the Profit of it; for our Under» 
ſtandings are corrupted with Fear, Hope, and Pleaſure. 


CHAP. XIII. 
ere are many Caſes wherein a Man may 
be minded of a Benefit, but it is very 
rarely to be challenged, and never to be 


ing upbraided. 

and yy 
* F the World were wiſe, and as honeſt as it ſhould 
ON be, there would be no need of Caution or Precept, 
hin Now to behave ourſelves in our ſeveral Situations and Dus» 
h W's; for, both the Giver and the Receiver would do 
ding bat they ought to do of their own Accord: The one 


would be bountiful, and the other grateful; and the on- 
way of minding a Man of one good Turn, would be 
be following it with another. But as the Caſe ſtands, 
e muſt take other meaſures, and conſult, the beſt we 


d be, n, the common Eaſe and Relief of Mankind. 

Na- As there are ſeveral ſorts of “ un- 

hem, {Wrateful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral * Divers forts of 

efire Pays of dealin 8 wich them; either by Ingratitude. 
ue, Counſel, Admonition, or Re- 


roof, according to the Humour of the Perſon, and the 
degree of theOffence: Provided always that as well in the 
minding a Man of a Benefit, as in the beſtowing of it, 
ie Good of the Receiver be the principal thing intended. 
here is a curable Ingratitude, and an incurable; there 


a lothful, a neglectful, a proud, a diſſembling, a diſ- 
DA . | 
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claiming, a heedleſs, a forgetful, and a malicious Ingre 
titude; and the Application muſt be ſuited to the Mat. 
ter we have to work upon, A gentle Nature may be re- 
claimed by Authority, Advice, or Reprehenſion; a Fx 
ther, a Huſband, a Friend may do good in the Caſe, 
There are a ſort of lazy, and ſluggiſh People, that lire 
as if they were aſleep, and muſt be lugged and pinched u 
wake them. Theſe Men are betwixt grateful and un- 
grateful ; they will neither deny an Obligation, nor te- 
turn it, and only want quickning. I will do all I can u 
hinder any Man from ill-doing, but eſpecially a Friend; 
and yet more eſpecially from doing ill to me. I will tu 
up his Memory with new Benefits : If that will not ſerre, 
I'll proceed to good Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke 
If all fails, Pll look upon him as a deſperate Debtor, and 
een let him alone in his Ingratitude, without making hin 
my Enemy: for, no Neceſhty ſhall ever make me ſpeal 
time, in wrangling with any Man upon that Poiot. 
* AS$SIDU1TY of obliging ſtrikes iy 
* Perſeverance on the Conſcience, as well as the Me 
in cbliginge mory, and purſues an ungrateful Man 
till he become grateful : If one good 
Office will not do't, try a ſecond, and then a third. N 
Man can be fo thankleſs, but either Shame, Occaſia, 
or Example, will at ſome time or other prevail upa 
him. The very Beaſts themſelves, even Lions and I- 
gers, are gained by good Uſage: Beſide that one Obi 
gation does naturally draw on another; and a Vs 
would not willingly leave his own Work imperfect. 
- have helped him thus far, and Pll een go through wil 
it now. So that over and above the Delight, and tit 
Virtue of Obliging, one good turn is a Shouting-hornt 
another. This of all hints, is perhaps the molt eflec 
tual, as well as the moſt generous, 
| In ſome+ Caſes it muſt be carrie 
+ 22 Caſes more home; as in that of Julius 
a Man may be jar, who, as he was hearing a Caul 


minded of aBe= the Defendant finding himſelf pinched; 
= LS Sir, ſays he, Do you not remembet 
Strain you got in your Ancle, when 
commanded in Spain, and that a Soldier lent you his C 
for a Cuſhion, upon the top of a craggy Rock, under 


D 
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Shade of a little Tree, in the Heat of the Day Ire- 
member it perfectly well, ſays Cæſar, and that when I _ 
was ready to choke with Thirſt, an honeſt Fellow fetched 
me a Draught of Water in his Helmet, But, that Man 
and that Helmet, (ſays the Soldier) Does Czlar think 
that he could not know them again if be ſaw them # The 
Man perchance I might, (ſays Cæſar ſomewhat | 
hut not the Helmet ; but--what's this Story to my Bu 
neſt? You are none of the Man. Pardon me, Sir, ſays 
the Soldier, am that very Man; but Cæſat may well. 


ach WY forget me, for I have been trepanned fince, and loſt an 
rub WY Eye at the Battle of Munda, where that Helmet tos had 
e, tbe Honour to be cleft with a Spaniſh Blade. Cæſar took it 


as it was intended; and it s an honourable and a pru» 
dent way of refreſhing his Memory. But this would not 
have gone down ſo well with Tiberius: for, when an old 
end Acquaintance of his began his Addreſs to him, with You 
remember, Czſar,—No, ſays Cz/ar, (cutting him ſhort) 
% net remember what IMA S. Now, with him, it 
Me · ¶ was better to be forgotten, than remembered; for, an 
ian 8 Friend was as bad as an Informer. It is a common 
thing for Men to hate the Authors of their Preferment, 
u the Witneſſes of their mean Original. 

Tux arc ſome People well enough diſpoſed to be 
ograteful, but they cannot hit upon't. 210 8953 
without a Prompter: they are a little “ Some People 
like School- boys, that have treacher- would be grate- 
ous Memories; tis but helping them ful: if” they bad: 
here and there with “a Word, when 4 Prampter. 
bey ſtick, and they*ll go through with 11305 
their Leſhon ; they. muſt be taught to be thankful, | 
tis a fair ſtep if we can but bring them to be willing, and. 
only offer at ĩt. Some Benefits we have neglected; ſome 
ve are not willing ta remember. He is ungrateful that 
diſowns an Obligation; and fo is he that diſſembles it, or, 
0 his Power, does not requite it; but, the worſt of all. 
he that forgets it, Conſcience, or Occaſion may re- 
ive the reſt, but here, the very Memory of it is loſt. 
Thoſe Eyes that cannot endure the Light are weak, 
but theſe are ſtark blind that cannot ſee it. I do not love. 
0 hear People. ſay, Alas] poor Man, he bas forgatten 
1. Asifthat were an Excuſe. of Ingratitude, which is 
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the very cauſe of it; For, if he were not ungrateful, he 
would not be forgetful, and lay that out of the way, 
which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in fight, He that 
thinks as he ought to do, of requiting a Benefit, is in ng 
danger of forgetting it. There are indeed ſome Beneſu 
ſo great, that they can never ſlip the Memory ; but, 
thoſe which are leſs in value, and more in number, do 
commonly ſcape us. We are apt enough to acknowledge 
that ſuch a Man has been the making of us ; ſo long u 
we are in Poſſcſhon of the Advantage he has brought us; 
but newAppetites deface old Kindneſſes, and we c 
our Proſpect forward to ſomething more, without con(+ 
dering what we have obtained already. All that is pal 
we give for loſt ; ſo that we are only intent upon the fi- 
ture.» When a Bencht is once out of Sight, or out df 
Uſe, tis buried. 
Ir is the Freak of many People, they cannot do: 
| good Office, but they are preſently? 
* There muſt be boaſting of it, drunk or ſober : and a. 
no upbraiding of bout it goes in all Companies, what 
Benefits. wonderful things they have done for 
f is Man, and what for t'other, 4 
fooliſh and a dangerous Vanity; of a doubtful Friend, u 
make a certain Enemy. For, theſe Reproaches, and 
Contempts, will ſet every Body's Tongue a walking; 
and People will conclude, That theſe Things would ne- 
ver be, if there were not ſomething very extraordinary 
in the Bottom'on't. When it comes to that once, there 


not any Calumny but faſtens, more or leſs, nor any Fal 


hood ſo incredible, but in ſome part or other of it, ſh; 
paſs for a Truth. Our great Miſtake is this, we att 
- till inclined to make the moſt of what we give, and tle 
leaſt of what we receive; whereas we. ſhould do tht 
clean contrary. It might have been more, but he had 
great many to oblige. It was as much as he could wil 
are; hell make it up ſome other time, &c, Nay, * 
ſhould be ſo far from making Publication of our Bountic 
as not to hear them ſo much as mentioned, withai 
ſweetning the Matter: As, Alas! I owe bim a g. 
deal more than that comes tos» If it were in my pu 
to ſerve him, I ſhauld be very glad ont. And, this th 
not with the Figure of a Compliment, but with all Hl 
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manity, and Truth. There was a Man of Quality, that, 
in the Triumviral Proſcription was ſaved by one of Cæ- 
far's Friends, who would be ſtill twitting him with it, 
who it was that preſerved him, and telling him over and 
over, Ton bad gone to Pot, Friend, but for me. Pray” 
e, ſays the proſcribed, let me hear no more of this, or 
Ven leave me as you found me: ] am thankful enough of 
myſelf to acknowledge, that I owe you my Liſe; but "tis 
Death to have it rung in my Ears” perpetually as a Re- 
proach : It looks as if you had only ſaved me, 16 carry me 
about for a Spectacle. I would fain forget the Misfor» 
tune, that I was once a Priſoner, without being led in 
pal i Triumph every day of my Life. 
fu - Ou“ the Pride and Folly of a great “ Some Boun- 
t of MW Fortune, that turns Benefits into Inju- fies are be/tow- 
nes! that delights in Exceſſes, and ed with Infol- 
10.1 diſpraces every thing it does! Who /erce 
ly "WF would receive any thing from it upon 
d theſe Terms? The higher it raiſes us, the more ſordid 
what it makes us. Whatſoever it gives, it corrupts. What 
e ſot is there in it that ſhould thus puff us up? By what Ma- 
ic is it that we are ſo transformed, that we do no long- 
d. to er know ourſelves ? ls it impoſhble for Greatneſs to be 
aa liberal without Infolence ? The Benefits that we re» 
T ceive from our Superiors are then welcome, when they 
d ne-W come with an open Hand, and a clear Brow : without 
either Contumely, or State; and ſo as to prevent our 
ere Neceſſities, The Benefit is never the greater for the 
making of a Buſtle and a Noiſe about it: but the Bene- 
factor is much the Jeſs for the Oſtentation of his good 
e r Deeds; which makes that odious to us, which would be 
atherwiſe delightful, Tiberius had gotten a Trick, when 
Wavy Man begged Money of him, to refer them to the Se- 
nate, where all the Petitioners were to deliver up the 
uu Names of their Creditors. His End perhaps was, to de- 
ver Men from Aſking, by expoſing the Condition of their 
antie i Fortunes to an Examination, But it was however a Be- 
ichooWnebt, turned into a Reprehenſion; and he made a Re- 
proach of a Bounty, , | 
Bur Þ 'tis not enough yet to + {nz what Caſe a 
ſorbear the caſting of a Benefit in Man may be remins 
a Man's Teeth: for there are ſome ded of a Benefit 


* 
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that will not allow-it to be ſo much as challenged. For, 
an ill. Man, ſay they, will not make a Return, though it 
be demanded, and a good Man will do it of himſelf: 
And then the aſking of it ſeems to tun it into a Debt, 
It is a kind of Iajury to be too quick with the former; 
for, to call upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, as if he 
would not have done it otherwiſe. Nor would | recil 
a Benefit from any Man, ſo as to ſorce it; but, only to 
receive it. If I let him quite alone, I make myſelf guils 
ty of his Ingratitude: and undo him for want of Plain» 
dealing. A Father reclaims a diſobedient Son; a Wiſe 
reclaims a difſolute Huſband; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindneſs of another. How many Men are 
loſt, for want of being touched to the quick? So long u 
am not preſſed, I will rather deſire a Favour than ſo 
much as mention a Requital; but if my Country, my 
Family, or my Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and Indigs 
nation ſhall-over-rule my Modeſty, and the World ſhall 
then underſtand, that I have done all I could, not to 
ſtand in need of an ungrateful Man, And io Concluſi- 
on, the Neceſſity of Receiving a Benefit ſhall overcome 
the Shame of recalling it. Nor is it only allowable upon 
ſome Exigents, to put the Receiver in Mind of a good 
Turn, but it is many times for the common Advantage 
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How far to. oblige, or requite a wicked 
4: +5. Wn. 


HERE are ſome Benefits, whereof a wicked Man 

is wholly incapable Of which hereafter. There 

are others, which are beſtowed upon him, not for hu 
own Sake, but for ſecondary Reaſons; and, of theſe, ve 
have ſpoken in part, already. There are moreover cer! 
tain common Offices of Humanity, which are only allow 
ed him as he is a Man; and without any Regard, eithet 
to Vice, or Virtue, To paſs over the firlt Point; the ſe 
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r; ond maſt be handled. with Care, and Diſtinction, and 

it Lot without ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the general 

1 zule: As firſt, Here's no Choice, or Intention in the 

ts caſe, but *tis a good Office done him by ſome By-inte- 

%, or Chance, Secondly, There's no 3 id it 

e neither, for 'tis to a wicked Man. But, to ſhorten the 

al WE Matter ; without theſe Circumſtances it is not properly 

to a Benefit; or at leaſt not to him: for it looks another 

i WW way. 1 reſcue a Friend from Thieves, and the other 

0» capes for Company. | diſcharge a Debt for a Friend, 
fe WF and the other comes off too, for they were both in a 

he Bond. The third is of a great Latitude, and varies ac- 

re a cording to the Degree of Generoſity on the one fide, and 

+ WF of Wickedneſs on the other. Some Benefattors will ſu- 
(0 Wi pererogate, and do more than they are bound to do. 

Asad ſome Men are fo lewd, that 'tis dangerous to do 

dem any ſort of Good; no not ſo much as by way of 
all WW Return, or Requiral, 

to + Ir the Benefactor's Bounty muſt + How to oblige 
extend to the bad, as well as to the an wngrateful 
me good; put the Caſe that I promiſe a Man. 

o good Office to an ungrateful Man; we 

ol Wi are firſt to diſtioguiſh (as is ſaid before) betwixt a com- 


mon Benefit, and a Perſonal ; twixt what is given for 
Merit, and what for Company. Secondly, whether or 
no we know the Perſon to be ungrateful, and can rea- 
lonably conclude, that his Vice is incurable, Thirdly 
a Conſideration muſt be had of the Promiſe, how far 
that may oblige us. The two firſt Points are cleared 
both in one. We cannot juſtify any particular Kindneſs 
for one that we conclude to be a hopeleſly wicked Man: 
So that the Force of the Promiſe is the ſingle Point in 
the.Quſtion. In the Promiſe of a good Office to a 
wicked or ungrate ful Man, I am to blame if 1 did it 
knowingly ; and I am to blame nevertheleſs, if I did it 
ere WF otherwiſe : But muſt yet make it good (under due Qua- 
his WY lifications) becauſe I promiſed it; that is to ſay, Matters * 
we continuing in the ſame State, for no Man is anſwerable 
er Wi for Accidents. 1'l] ſup at ſuch a Place, though it be 
20 BY cold; II! riſe at ſuch an Hour, though I be ſleepy : but 
her i if it prove tempeſtuous, or that 1 fall ſick of a Fever, I'll 
{- i peither do the one, nor the other, I promiſe to ſecond 


of Macedon took particular notice of; and he gave hin 


tells Philip of the Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Pre- 
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a Friend in a Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe ; and wha 
T come into the Field, or into the Court it proves to be 
againſt my Father or my Brother: 1 promiſe to go: 
- Journey with him ; but, there's no travelling upon the 
Road for Robbing ; my Child is fallen ſick; or my Wik 
in Labour: Theſe Circumſtances are ſufficient to dif- 
charge me; for a Promiſe againſt Law or Duty, is voi 
in its own Nature. The Counſels of a wiſe Man ate cer. 
tain ; but Events are uncertain. And yet if I have paſ. 
ſed a raſh Promiſe, 1 will in ſome Degree puniſh the Te- 
merity of making it, with the Damage of keeping it, un. 
leſs it turn very much to my Shame, or Detriment ; aud 
then I'll be my own Confeſſor in the Point, and rather 
be once guilty of denying, than always of giving. It i 
not with a Benefit as with a Debt: It is one thing to truſt 
an ill ie l and another thing to oblige an unwot- 
thy Perſon : the one is an ill Man, and the other only 
an ill Huſband. | 


THERE was a valiant Fellow in the Army, that PH 


ſeveral conſiderable Marks of the Kindneſs he had fot 
him. This Soldier puts to Sea, and was caſt away up- 
on a Coaſt where a charitable Neighbour took him up 
half dead, carried him to his Houſe, and there at his 
own Charge maintained, and provided for him _ 
Days, till he was perfectly recovered : and after 

furniſhed him over and above with a Viaticum at parting, 
The Soldier told him the mighty Matters that he would 
do for him in Return, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have the Ho 
Nour once again to ſee his Maſter. To Court he goes, 


ſerver, and begs the Eſtate of this very Man that kept 
him alive. It was with Philip, as. with many other 
Princes, that give they know not what, eſpecially in: 
Time of War. He granted the Soldier his. Requel, 
comtemplating at the ſame time the Impoſſibility of lat» nat 
fying ſo many ravenous Appetites as he had to pleaſes Nis! 
When the good Man came to be turned out of all, ht 

was not ſo mealy-mouth'd as to thank his Majeſty for od! 
giving away his Perſon too, as well as his Fortune; bit 

in a bold frank Letter to Philip, made a juſt Report oy Yo 
the whole Story. The King was ſo incenſed at the 3 Wi 
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boſe, that he immediately commanded the right Owner 
o be reſtored to his Eſtate, and the unthankful Gueſt 
nd Soldier to be ſtigmatized for an Example to others. 
zhould Philip now have kept his Promiſe? Firſt, he ow- 
d the Soldier nothing. Secondly, it would have been 
pjurious and impious. And laſtly, a Precedent of dan- 
xerous Conſequence to human Society. For, it would 
Lye been little leſs than an Interdiction of Fire and Wa- 
er to the miſerable, to have inflicted ſuch a Penalty up- 
n Relieving them. So that there mult be always ſome 
acit Exception, or Reſerve: Vl can, if I may, or if mat- 
ers continue as they were, 

+ IF it ſhould be my Fortune to re- + The Caſe of an 
eive a Benefit from one that aſter- Obligation from 


ards betrays his Country, I ſhould one that after- 
till reckon myſelf obliged to him for wards betrays 
uch a Requital as might ſtand with my 51 Country. 

ublic Duty. I would not furniſh him Y 

ith Arms, nor with Money, or Credit, or levy, or pay 
oldiers; but I ſhould not ſtick to gratify him at my 
wa Expence, with ſuch Curioſities as might pleaſe him 


de way, without doing Miſchief another; I would not 
0 any thing that might contribute to the Support, or 
kdvantage of his Party. But, what ſhould I do now in 
he Caſe of a Benefactor, that ſhould afterwards become, 
ot only mine and my Country's Enemy, but the com- 
on Enemy of Mankind ? I would here diſtioguiſh be- 
xt the Wickedneſs of a Man, and the Cruelty of a 
caſt; betwixt a limited or a particular Paſſion; and a 
pnguinary Rage, that extends to the Hazard and De- 
uction of human Society. In the former Caſe I would 
uit Scores, that I might have no more to do with him; 
t, if he comes once to a Delight in Blood, and to act 
tragious with Greedineſs; to ſtudy and invent Tor- 
dents, and to take Pleaſure in them; the Law of Rea- 
able Nature has diſcharged me of ſuch a Debt, But 
lis is an Impiety ſo rare, that it might paſs for a Por- 
nt, and be reckoned among Comets, and Monſters, 
t us therefore reſtrain our Diſcourſe to ſuch Men as 
e deteſt with Horror; ſuch Men as we ſee every Day 
Courts, Camps, and upon the Seats of Juſtice: to 
Ich wicked Men I will return what I have received, 


without making any Advantage of their Unrightouſ 


I Providence is from being ſtill gracious, though 
gracious even to procceddaily inthe Abuſe of his Boy 


- a Knave, we cry, was better us'd than I. 


do, but that very thing which is done by God himſel 


that the Wicked ſhall rather fare the, better for t 
Good, than that the Good ſhould fare the worſe fort 


| ſons: There's a great Difference betwixt the chuling! 
Man, and the not excluding him: The Law is opt 


* 
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neſs. 


+ IT does not divert the Almighty 


the Wicked, ties. How many are they chat es 
the Comforts of the Light, that don 
deſerve it; that wiſh they had never been born; and ye 
Nature goes quietly on with her Work, and allows tha 
a Being, even an deſpite of their Unthankfulneſs ? $u 
And, th 
ſame Complaint we extend to Providence itſelf. H 
many wicked Men have good Crops, when better 1 
themſelves have their Fruits blaſted? Such a Man, w 


ſay, has treated me very ill, Why, what ſhould u 


wh 


le 


Jaſt 
Fo 
gue 


That is to ſay, Give to the Ignorant, and perſevere 
the Wicked. All our Ingratitude, we ſee, does not ty 
Providence from pouring down of Benefits, even upon thd 
that queſtion whence they come. The Wiſdom of Ha 
ven does all things with a regard to the Good of the 
niverſe, and the Bleſſings of Nature ate granted in cc 
mon, to the worſt, as well as to the bell of Men; fa 
they live promiſcuouſly together ; and it is God's Wi 


Wicked? It is true that a wiſe Prince will confer peculgWe no 
Honours only upon the Worthy ; but in the dealing. -* 
a public Dole, there's no reſpect had to the Mannen ortut 
the Man; but a Thief or a Traitor, ſhall put in u hol) 
Share as well as an honeſt Man. If a good Man, vet w 


wicked Man, fail both in the ſame Bottom, it is imp 
ſible that the ſame Wind, which favours the one, ſhall 
croſs the other. The common Benefits of Laws, 
vileges, Communities, Letters and Medicines arc Wes fo 
mitted to the Bad, as well as to the Good; and no! 
ever yet ſuppreſſed a ſovereign Remedy, for fear av 
ked Man might be cured with it. Cities are built 
both ſorts, and the ſame Remedy works upon both al 
In theſe Caſes, we are to ſet an Eſtimate upon the it 
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the Rebellious, as well as to the Obedient: There are 
ſome Benefits, which if they were not allowed to all, 
could not be enjoyed by any. The Sun was never made 
tor me, but for the Comfort of the World, and for the 
providential Order of the Seaſons; and yet 1 am not 
without my private Obligation alſo. To conclude, he 
that will not oblige the Wicked and Ungrateful muſt 
reſolve to oblige no body ; for in ſome ſort or other, we 
are all of us wicked, we are all of us ungrateful, every 
Man of us. 
Wr have been diſcourſing all this * 4 wicked 
while, how far a“ wicked Man may Man is incapa- 
ke obliged, and the Szoicks tell us, at ble M a Benefit, 
laſt, that he cannot be obliged at all: 
or they make him incapable of any Good, and conſe- 
quently of any Benefit, But, he has this Advantage, 
t if he cannot be obliged, he cannot be ungrateful: 
rot, if he cannot receive, he is not bound to return: 
Dn the other ſide, a good Man, and an ungrateful, are 
z Comradiction : So that at this Rate, there's no ſuch 
hing as Ingratitude it Nature. They compare a wic- 
ed Man's Mind to a vitiated Stomach, he corrupts wliat- 
yer he receives, and the beſt Nouriſhment tuens to the 
diſeaſe. But, taking this for granted, a wicked Man 
tay yet be ſo far obliged, as to paſs for ungrateful, if 
e does not requite what he receives. For, though it 
not a perfect Benefit, yet he receives ſomething like 
, 'There are Goods of the Mind, the Body, and of 
ortune, Of the firſt ſort, Fools, and wicked Men are 
holly incapable; to the reſt they may be admitted, 
ut why thould I call any Man ungrateful, you'll ſay, 
dr not 8 that which I deny to be a Benefit ? I 
ſwer, That it the Receiver take it for a Benefit, and 
ls of a Return, tis Ingratitude in him; for that which 
des for an Obligation among wicked Men, is an Obliga- 
pn upon them: and they may pay one another in their 
vn Coin; the Money is current, whether it be Gold, or 
ather, when it comes once to be authoriſed, Nay, 
eanthes carries it further; he that is wanting, ſays he, 
a kind Office, oe £ it be no Benefit, would have 
e the ſame Thing if it had been one; and is as guil- 
as a Thief is, that has ſet his Booty; and is alrcady 
| E 


a grateful Felicity in the Manner of expreſſing it. But 


2 1 4 . 0 . . 
* Obligations lou it with more, and without either 
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rmed, and mounted, with a purpoſe to ſcize it, though . 
he has not yet drawn Blood. Wickedneſs is formed ih t 
the Heart; and the matter of Fact is only the Diſcove. a 
ry, and the Execution of it. Now, though a wicked ] 
Man cannot either receive, or beſtow a Benefit, becauſe 2 
he wants the Will of doing Good, and for that he is ng 1 
longer wicked, when Virtue has taken Poſſeſſion of him; V 
yet we commonly call it one, as we call a Man illiterate 0 
that is not learned, and naked that is not well clad ; not t 
but chat the one can read, and the ocher is covered. cl 
1 

D 

CHAP. XV, in 

ha 


Al general View of the Parts, and Duti 
| .of the Benefactor 0 | 


IHE three main Points in the Queſtion of Benefits, 
are, firſt, a judicious Choice in the Object; Se 
condly, in the Matter of our Benevolence; and thirdly, 


there are alſo incumbent upon the Bene factor other Con- 
ſiderations, which will deſerve a Place in this Diſcourſe, 
tr is not enough to do one good Turn, and to doit 
with a good Grace too, unleſs we fol- 


muſt be follows Upbraiding, or Repimng. It is a com: 
ed, without Ly - mon ſhift ro charge that upon the lu 
braiding or Ke» gratitude of the Receiver, which, u 
pining. truth, is moſt commonly the Levity 
1 and Indiferetion of the Girer; for, , Sia 
Circumſtances muſt be duly weighed, to conſummate the , 
Action. Some there are that we ſind uograteful ; bu, oft 
what with our Forwardneſs, Change of Humour and Re i 
oaches, there are more that we make ſo. And ths 
is the Buſineſs : We give with Deſign, and moſt to tho 
that are able to give moſt again, We give to rhe core 
tous, and to the ambitious; to rhoſe that can never 
thankful (for theirDeſires are inſatiable) and to thoſe tis 


— 
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avill not. He that is a Tribune, would be a Prætor, 
the Prætor a Conſul ;. never refleging upon what he 
uf, but only looking forward to what he would be. 
People are (till computing, Muft I loſe this, or that Be- 
nefit ? If it be loſt, the Fault lies in the ill beſtowing of 
it; for, rightly placed, it is as good as conſecrated; if 
we be deceived in another, let us not be deceived in 
ourſelves too. A charitable Man will mend the Mat- 
ter, and ſay to himſelf, Perhaps he has forget it ; per- 
chance he could not, perhaps be will yet requite it. A 
patient Creditor will, of an ill Paymaſter, in time, make 
a good one; an-.obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill 
Diſpoſition; as a barren Soil is made fruitful by Care 
aod Tillage. But let a Man be never ſo ungratcful, or 
inhuman; he ſhall never deſtroy the Satisfaction of my 
having done a good Office. 

Bur, what if others will be wic- Ve muſt per- 
ked? Does it follow that we mult be ſevere in doing 
ſo too? If others will be ungrateful Good. 
mult we therefore be inhuman? To 


ve, and to loſe, is nothing; but to loſe and to give 
fl. is the Part of a great Mind, And the other's, in 
effect, is the greater Lols ; for, the one does but loſe 
his Benefit, and the other loſes himſelf. The Light 
ſhines upon the Prophane and Sacrilegions, as well as 
upon the Righteous. How many Diſappointments do 
we meet with in our Wives, and Children; and yet we 
couple (till? He that has loſt one Battle, hazards an- 
other. The Mariner puts to. Sea again afier a Wreck. 
An illuſtrious Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a 
good Office, but the Duty. If the World be wicked. 
we ſhould yet perſevere in well-doing, even among e- 
mil Men. I had rather never receive a Kindneſs, than 
never beſtow one: not-to return a Benefit is the greater 
Sin, but not.to confer it, is the earlier. We cannot 
propoſe to ourſelves a more glorious Example, than that 


of the Almighty, who neither needs, nor expects any 


thing from us; and yet he is continually ſhowering 

down, and diſtributing his Mercies and his Grace among 

us, not only for our Neceſſities, but alſo for our De- 

lights ; as Fruits, and Seaſons; Rain, and Sunſhine ; 

Veins of Water, WIR and all this to the wie- 
| | 2 - 
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ked, as well as to the Good; and without any other eng 
than the common Benefit of the Receivers, With what 
Face then can we be mercenary one to another, tht 
have received all things from divine Providence ' 
It is a commos Saying, I gave ſuch, or ſuch a Man, . 
much Money, I would I had thrown it into the Sea. And 
pet the Merchant trades again after a Piracy; and the 
Banker ventures afreſh after a bad Security. He that 
will do no good Offices after a Diſappointment, muſt 
ſtand ſtill, and do juſt nothing at all. The Plough goes 
on after a barren Year; and while the Aſlies are yet 
warm, we raiſe a new Houſe upon the Ruins of a for- 
mer. What Obligations can be greater than thoſe which 
Children receive from their Parents? And yet, ſhoull 
we give them over in their Infancy, it were all to ng 
Purpoſe : Benefits, like Grain, muſt be followed from 
the Seed to the Harveſt, I will not ſo much as leave a. 
ny Place for Ingratitude, I will purſue, and J will en- 
compaſs the Receiver with Benefits; ſo that, let hin 
look which way he will, his Bene factor ſhall be (till i 
his Eye, even when he would avoid his own Memory, 
And then I will remit to one Man, becauſe he calls for 
it; to another, becauſe he does not; to a third, be- 
cauſe he is wicked; and to a fourth, becauſe he is the 
contrary. I'll caſt away a good Turn upon a bad Man, 
and I'll requite a good one. The one, becauſe it is my 
Duty; the other, that | may not be in his Debt. I 
not love to hear any Man complain, That he has met 
with a thankleſs Man. If he has met but with one, he 
has either been very fortunate, or very careful. And 
as Care is not ſufficient, For, there is no way to e- 
cape the Hazard of loſing a Benefit, but the not beſtow: 
ing of it; and to neglect a Duty to myſelf, for fear au- 
other ſhould abuſe it. It is another's Fault, if he be 
ungrateful, but it is mine, if I do not give. To fd 
one thankful Man, I will oblige a great many that ar 
not ſo. The Buſineſs of Mankind would be at a ſtand 


if we ſhould do nothing for fear of Miſcarriages i 
Matters of uncertain Event, I will try, and believe al 
things, before I give any Man over, and do all thats 
poſhble, that I may not loſe a good Office, and a Friend 
together. What do I know, but Je may miſunder/iai 
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the Obligation? Buſineſs may have put it out of his 
Head, = taken him e He may have /lipt his 
Opportunity 2 L will ſay, in Excuſe of human W cls, 
That one Man's Memory. is not ſufficient for all things; 
It is but of a limited 2 ity, fo as to hold only 

much, and no more; E it is once full, it muſt 
let out part of what it had, to take in any thing beſide; 
and the laſt Benefit ever fits cloſeſt to us. In our Youth, 
we forget the · Obligations of our Infancy; and when we 
are Men, we forget thoſe of our Youth, If nothing 
will prevail, let him keep what he has, and welcome; 
bot let him. bave-a'Care of returning Evil for Good, and 
making it dangerous for a Man to do his Duty. I would 
no. more giye a Benefit to ſuch a Man, than I would lend 
Money to a beggarly Spendthrift ; or depoſite any in 
the Hand of a known Knight of the P. However 
che Caſe ſtands, an un ratefal Perſon is never the bet» 
ter for a Reproach; if he be already hardened in his 
Wickedneſs, he gives no head to't; and, if he be not, 
it turns a doubtful Modeſty into an incorrigible Impu- 
dence : beſide that, he watches for ill Words, to pick 
a Quarrel with them. 8 PEE 
* As the Bene factor is not to up- There ſhould 
braid a Benefit, ſo neither to delay ii: be no delay in 
The one. is tireſome, and the other the doing of a 
ddious, We: mult nat hold Men in Benet. | 
hand, as Phyſicians and Surgeons do. | , 
heir Patients, and keep. them longer in Fear and Pain 
han needs, only to magnify the Cure. A generous 
Man gives eaſily; and receives as he gives, but never 
xafts, He-rcjoices in the Return, and judges favour- 
ably of it whatever it be, and contents himſelf with a 
are Thank for a. Requital. It is a harder Matter with 
ome to get the Benefit aſter it is promiſed, than the firſt 
Promiſe of it; there muſt be ſo many Friends made in 
de Caſe. One mult be deſired to ſolicit another; and he 
uſt be intreated to move a third; and a fourth mult be 
t laſt beſought to receive it; ſo that the Author, upon 
he Upſhot, has the leaſt Share in the: Obligation. It is 
hen welcome when it comes free, and without Deduc- 
ion; and no Man either to intercept or hinder, or to 
tan it. And let it be of ſuch a Quality too, that it 
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be not only delightfal in the receiving, but after it i 
received; which it will certainly be, if. we do but cb. 
ſerve this Rule, never do any thing for another, which 
we would not honeſtly deſu e for ourſelves. 


CHAP. XVI. 
How the Receiver ought to behave himſelf, 


HERE are certain Rules in common, betwixt 

the Giver, and the Receiver: We mult do both 
chearfully, that the Giver may receive the Fruit of hi 
Benefit in the very Act of beſtowing it. It is a juk 
Ground of Satisfaction, to /ce a Friend pleaſed; but iti 
much more, to make him ſo. The Intention of the one 
is to be ſuited to the Intention of the other; and ther 
muſt be an Emulation betwixt them, whether ſhall o 
_p moſt. Let the one ſay, That he has received a Be 
nefit,and let the other perſuade himſelf that he has 0 
returned it. Let the one ſay, Ian paid, and the 6 
ther, I am yet in your Debt: let the Benefactor ac 
quit the Receiver, and the Receiver bind himſelf. The 
Frankneſs of his Diſcharge heightens the Obligation. |: 
is in Converſation, as in a Tennis-Conrt : Benefits ar 
to be toſt like Balls; the longer they Reſt, the better art 
the Gameſters. The Giver, in ſome Reſpect, has thi 
Odds, becauſe (as in a Race) he ſtarts firſt, and the 6 
ther muſt uſe great Diligence to overtake him. The 
Return muſt be larger than the firſt Obligation to come 
up to it; end it is a kind of Ingratitude, not to rende 
it with intereſt, In a Matter of Money, tis a commos 
thing to pay a Debt out of courſe, and before it be dye; 
but we account ourſelyes to owe nothing for a good 0. 
ficez whereas the Benefit increaſes b —_ So inſet 
ſible are we of the moſt important Affair of human Lit 
That Man were doubtleſs in a miſerable Condition, thi 


could neither ſee, nor hear, nor taſte, nor feel, 1 
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ſmell: but, How much more unhappy is he theo, that, 
wantipg a ſenſe of Benefits, loſes the greateſt Comfort in 
Nature; in the Bliſs of Giving, and Receiving them ? He 
that takes a Benefit as it is meant, is in the right; for the 
Benefactor has then his end, and his only end, when the 
Receiver is grateful, wy | 

Tus more glorious part, in appearance, is that of the 
WGiver; but,“ the Receiver has un- | 
Joubtedly the harder Game to play, in * The Receiver 
many regards. There are ſome from has the harder 
whom 1 would not accept of a Benefit; Game 70 play. 
hat is to ſay, from thoſe upon whom * 
would not beſtow one. For why ſhould not I ſcorn to 
ceive a Benefit, where I am aſhamed to owe it? And, 
I would yet be more tender too, where I receive than 
where I give; for *ris a Torment to be in Debt, where 
a Man has no mind to pay; as it is the greateſt delight 
imaginable to be engaged by a Friend, whom I ſhould 
et have a Kindneſs for, if I were never ſo much diſo- 
bliged. It is a Pain to an honeſt, and a generous Mind, 
Ko lic under a Duty of Affection againſt inclination, I do 
dot ſpeak here of wiſe Men, that love to do what they 
pught to do; that have their Paſhons at Command that 
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be reſcribe Laws to themſelves; and keep them when they 
dave done; but of Men, in a State of Imperfection, that 
: * may have a good Will perhaps to be honeſt, and yet be 


ver- born by the Contumacy of their Aſſections. We 
mult therefore have a Care to whom we become oblig'd; 
nd, I would be much ſtricter yet in the Choice of a Cre- 
litor for Benefits, than for Money. In the one Caſe, it 
but paying what I had, and the Debr is diſcharged; in 
de other, I do not only owe more, but when I have paid 
bat, 1 am ſtill in Arrear: And, this Law is the very 
oundation of Friendſhip. I will ſuppoſe myſelf a Priſoner; 
nd a notorious Villian offers to lay down a good Sum of 
— 8 my Redemption. Fir/?, ſhall I make uſe of 
is Money, or no? Secondly, If I do, what Return ſhall 
make for't? To the firit Point, I will take it; but, 
poly as a Debt, not as a Benefit, that ſhall ever tie me to 
Friendſhip with him: And ſecondly, my Acknowledg- 
nent ſhall be only correſpondent to ſuch an Obligation. 
8 a Schgol-Queſtion, Whether or no Bratus, that 
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thought Ceſar. not. ſt- to live, (and put. himſelf at the 
Head of a Conſpiracy againſt him) could honeſtly hay 
received his Life from C if he had fallen into Ca 
Power, without examining what Reaſon moved him ty 
that Action? How great. a Man ſocver he. was in othe 
Caſes, without diſpute he was extremely out in this, au 
below the Dignity of his Profeſhon.. For a Stoick to ſeu 
the Name of a King, when yet Monarchy is the beſt State 
of Government; or there to hope for Liberty, whereh 
great Rewards are propounded, both for Tyrants and 
their Slaves; for him 10. imagine, ever to bring the Lan 
to their former State, where ſo. many thauſand Lives hai 
been loſtiathe Conteſt, not ſo much, whether they ſhoull 
ſerye or no, but who ſhauld be their Maſter: He wa 
ſtraogęly miſtaken. ſure, in the Nature and Reaſon d 
things, to fancy, that when Julius was gone, ſome bo- 
dy elſe would not {tart up in his Place, when there un 
— Targuin found, after ſo many Kings that were de: 
royed, either by Sword or Thunder: And yet the Re 
ſolution is. That he might have received it, but not azz 
Benefit; for at that Rate I owe my Life to every Ma 
that does nat take it away. 2 ¹ 
- ®#GRACINUS FULIUS (whom Caligula pu 
| to Death out. of a pure Malice to hi 
A Benet re- Virtue) had a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
Fuſed fox the ney ſent him from Fabius Per ſcui (i 
Perſon. Man of great and infamous Example, 
Is as a Contribution towards the Expenc 
of Plays and other public Entertainments; but Ji 
would not receive it; and ſome of his Friends that hat 
an Eye more upon the Preſent than the Preſenter, aſked 
him, with ſome Freedom, What he meant by refuling 
it? Why (ſays he) do you think that I' take Mong, 
where 1 would not take ſo much as a Glaſs of Wine! 
After this, Rebilus (a Man of the ſame Stamp) ſent hin 
a greater Sum upon the ſame Score. Toumuſ? excuſe mt, 
(ſays he to the Meſſenger). for I would not take any thing 
of Perſicus neither. | 
To match this Scruple of receiving Money, with u. 
: other of keeping n; and the Sum nol 
+ A Pythagore- above three Pence, or a Groat at molt 
an Scruple, + There was a certain Pythagored 
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at contracted with a Cobler for a Pair of Shoes, and 
zme three or four Days after, going to pay him his Mo- 
ey, the Shop was ſhut up: and when he had knocked 
great while at the Door, Friend (ſays a Fellow) you 


l for ii dead. And when our Friends are dead, we 
ear no more News of them; but your's that are to live 
pain, will ſhift well enough rs to Pythagoras his 
Franſmigration.) Upon this the Philoſopher went away, 
ith his Money chinking in his Hand, and well enough 
ontent to ſave it: at laſt his Confcience took check at 
and _ Reflexion, Though the Man be dead (ſays 
ie) to others; be is alive to thee; pay him what thou 
weſt bim: and ſo he went back preſently, and thruſt 
in into his Shop, thro' the Chink of the Door. What- 
yer we owe, *tis our part to find where to pay it, and 
o do it without aſking too; for whether the Creditor 
good, or bad, the Debt is ſtill the ſame. 
IF a Benefit be forced upon me, 


s from a Tyrant, or Superior, where * A forced Be- 
ET 27 be dangerous to refale ; this is 4 worked! 
pt ther obeying than receiving, where | 
e Necclhty deſtroys the Choice, The way to know 
(0. bat 1 have a Mind to do, is to leave me at 3 

bether I will do it or no; but, it is yet a Benefit if a 


fan does me good in ſpite of my Teeth; as it is none, 


| 

2 do any Man good againſt my Will. A Man may 
„c hate, and yet receive a Benefit at the ſame time; 
e Money is never the worſe, becauſe a Fool, that is not 


ad in Coins, refuſes to take it. If the Thing be good 
r the Receiver, and ſo intended, no matter how i} tis 
en. Nay the Receiver may be obliged, and not know 
But there can be no Benefit, which is unknown to the 
ner. Neither will I, upon any Terms, receive a Bo- 


s the Part of an Enemy, to fave himſelf, by doing an- 


in | 
4 Man harm. | 2 
not re always to keep a grateful Mind. Ju Mind. 


8 not enough ta ſay, What Requital 
a poor Man offer to a Prince; or a Slave to his Pa- 
; when it is the Glory of Gratitude, that it depends 
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may hammer your heart out there, for the Man that you 


— 


elit from a worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchief: 


only upon the good Will. Suppoſe a Man defends ; 


Joice in the Beneſit. Take it kindly, and it is requiteh 


arreſted for ſuch a Debt: 


cbearſul but not ſing. There is as much Greatneſsd 


0 Pride, either ceiting of them ; which is, to ſay! 
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Fame; delivers me from Beggary ; ſaves my Liſe; 
4 me Liberty, that is more than Life, How ſhall] 
grateful to that Man? I will receive, cheriſh, andy 


not that the Debt itſelf is diſcharged, but it is never 
leſs a Diſcharge of the Conſcience. I will yet diſtingu 
betwixt the Debtor, that becomes inſolvent by Exp 
ces upon Whores and Dice; and another that is unden 
by Fire or Thieves; nor do I take this Gratitude for 
Payment; but there is no Danger, I-preſume, of beiy 


; * In the Return of Benefits, lein 
* He ſhould be be ready, and chearful, . but not pre 


importunate in Mind in the owing of a good Turn, 
the returning of in the doing of it; and, we mult 
Benefits. more force a Requital out of Sea{ 
than be wanting in it. He that pred 

pitates a Return, does as good as ſay, 1 am weary of 
ing in this Man's Debt ;. not but chat che haſtening d 
Reguital, as a good Office, is a commendable Diſpolitiog 
but tis another thing to do it'as a Diſcharge ; for, 
looks like. caſting off a heavy. and troubleſome Burde 
It is for the Bene factor to ſay, when he vill receive i 
no matter for the Opinion of the World, ſo long u 
gratify my own Conſcience; for I cannot be miſtaken 
myſelf, but another may. He that is over-ſalicitous! 
return a Benefit, thinks the other ſo likewiſe.to. rect 

it. If he had rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould 
refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Treaſure, whem 
call it in, or let it ly out out at Choice? It is as mud 
Fault to receive what I ought not, as not to give vn 
Lought; for, the Giver has the Privilege of chuling! 
awa time for Receiving. | | 
| | F. Some are too proud in the c 

Þ+ There muſi be ferring of Benefits; others in then 


in the confer- Truth, intolerable. The ſame l 
ring or in the ſeryes bath Sides, as in the Caſe i 
receiving of Be» Father and a Son ; . Huſband and 
wefits, Wife; one Friend, or Acquaintal 
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ud another, Where the Duties are known and com- 
don. There are ſome that will not receive a Bene- 
t but in Private; nor thank you for it but in your 
ar, or in a Corner; there muſt be fothing under 
and and Seal, no Brokers, Notaries, or Witneſſes in 
e Caſe : This is not ſo much a Scrople-of Modeſty, as 
kind of denying the Obligation, and only a leſs hard- 
ned Iogratitude, Some receive Benefits ſo coldly and 
wdifſecently, chat a Man ſhould think the Obligation lay 
0 the other fide : as who would ſay, Vell, ſince you 
ill needs have it ſo, I am content to take it» Some 
gain, ſo careleſly, as if they hardly knew of any ſuch 


r, Tou cannot imagine how many you have obliged in 
bis Act.; there never was ſo great, fo kind, ſo ſcaſon- 
leu Courteſy. Furnius never. gained ſo mueh upon 
ſupuſiur, as by a Speech, upon the getting of his Fa- 
her's Pardon for ſiding with Antony, This Grace, 
ys he, it the only Injury that ever Cæſar did me; for 
has put me upon a Neceſſity of Living and dying un- 
ateful. It is ſafer to affront ſome People than to o- 
lige them.; for the better a Man deſerves, the worſe 
hey4l ſpeak of him; as if the profeſhog of 2 Ha- 

Ito their Benefactors, were an Argument that they 
e under no Obligation. Some People are ſo ſour, and 
II-ratured, that they take it for an Affront to have an 


ken! dbligation or a Return offered them, to the Diſcourage» 
ou; vent both of Bounty, and Gratitude together. The 


od doing, and the not receiving of Benefits are equal- 
y a Miſtake. He that refuſes a new one, ſeems to be 
ffended at an old one: and yet ſometimes I woule 
either return a Benefit, nor ſo much as receive it if w 


night. 


hing z whereas we ſhould rather aggravate the Mat- 
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HF that preaches Gratitude, pleads the Cauſe bat 

of God and Man; for, without it, we can neithe 
be ſociable, nor religious. There is a ſtrange Deli 
in the very Purpoſe, and Contemplation of it, as welly 
in the Action; when I can lay to myſelf, I /ove my Be 
nefattor; what is there in this World that I would w 
do to oblige and ſerve him? Where I have not the 
Means of a Requital, the very Meditation of it is ſuf 
cient. A Man is neverthelefs an Artiſt, for not havin 
his Tools about him; or a Muſician becauſe he wan 
his Fiddle : Nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his Hard 
are bound, or the worſe Pilot for being upon dry Ground 
If I have only Will to be grateful, I am ſo. Let me be 
upon the Wheel; or, under the Hand of the Execution 
er; let me be burnt Limb by Limb, and my whole Bo 
dy dropping into the Flames, a good Conſcience ſupport 
me in all Extremities: Nay, it is comfortable even iu 
Death itfelf: For, when we. come to approach that 
Point, what Care do we take to ſummon, and call u 

mind all our Benefactors, and the good Offices they 
have done us, that we may leave the World fair, an 
ſet our Minds in Order? Without Gratitude we can nc 
ther have Security, Peace, nor Reputation: And, it 
not therefore the leſs defirable, becauſe it draws many 
adventitious Benefits along with it. Suppoſe the Su, 
the Moon, and the Stars had no other Buſineſs, that 
only to paſs over our Heads, without any Effect upon our 
Minds or Bodies; without any Regard to our Health, 
Fruits, or Seaſons : A Man could hardly lift up his Eye 
towards the Heavens without Wonder and Venerativ 
to ſee ſo many Millions of radiant Lights, and to ob- 
ſerve their Courſes, and Revolutions, even without a 
Reſpe& to the common Good of the Univerſe. Bit 
when we come to conſider, that Providence and Natur 
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are ſtill at work when we fleepz with the admirable 
Force, and Operation of their influences and Motions; 
we cannot then bat acknowledge their Ornament to be 
the leaſt part of their Value; and that they are more to 
be eſteemed for their Virtue, than for their Splendor. 
Their main End, and Uſe is matter of Life, and Ne- 
ceſſity z though they may ſcem to us more conſiderable 
for their Majeſty and Beauty. And fo it is with Gra- 
itude;z we love it rather for ſecundary Ends, than for 
itſelf. 

No Man can be grateſul without contemning thoſe 


= 
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dings that put the common People out 

eo their Wits, We muſt go into Ba- We muſt be 
u oiſhment ; lay down our Lives, beg- grateful in de- 
bear, and expoſe ourſelves to Re- ſpite of al Op- 
8. proaches : Nay, it is often ſees, that poſition. 
Loyalty ſuffers the Puniſhment due to 2 

” Rebellion; and that Treaſon receives the Rewards of 


Fidelity. As the Benefits of it are many, and great, ſo 
re the Hazards; which is the Caſe, more or leſs, of 
all other Virtues: and it were hard, if this, above the 
eſt, ſhould be both painful and fruitleſs: fo that tho” 
we may go currently on with it in a ſmooth way, we 
mult yet prepare, and reſolve (if need be) to force our 
Pallage to it, even if the Way were covered with Thorns, 
pd Serpents; and /all Back, fall Edge, we muſt be 
grateful ſtill: Grateful for the Virtue fake, and grate- 
pul over and above upon the point of Intereſt ; for it pre- 
erves old Friends, and gains new ones. It is not our 
Buſineſs to fiſh for one Benefit with another; and by be- 
owing'a little, to get more: or to oblige for any ſort 
pf Expedience, but becauſe I ought to do it, and be- 
wle 1 love it; and that to ſach a Degree, that if 1 
ld not be grateful, without appearing the contrary ; 
could not return a Benefit, without being ſuſpected 
df doing an Injury ; In deſpite of lafamy itſelf, 1 would 
yet be grateful. No man is greater in my Eſteem, than 
be that ventures his Fame to preſerve the Conſcience of 
an honeſt Man; the one is but imaginary, the other ſo- 
id, and ineſtimable. 1 cannot call him grateful, who, 
che Inſtant of returning one Benefit, has his Eye u 
motaer, He that is grateful for Profit or Fear, is like 
F a 
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a Woman that is honeſt, only upon the ſcore of Repu. 
tation, 1 . 

* As Gratitude is a neceſſary, 250 
* Gratitude is a glorious, ſo is it alſo an obvious, 
an obvious, a cheap, and an eaſy Virtue : So obyi. 
cheap, and an ous, that whereſoever there is a Life, 
eaſy Virtue. there is a Place for't: So cheap, thx 
the covetous Man may be grateſi 
without Expence ; and fo eaſy, that the Sluggard my 
be ſo likewiſe, without Labour, And yet it is not with 
out ĩts Niceties too; for, there may be a Time, a Place, 
or Occaſion, wherein I ought not to return a Beneſt; 
Nay, wherein 1 may better diſown it, than deliver it, 
+ Lear it be underſtood, by the 
4 ˙ Tit one Thing way, that tis one thing to be grateſi 
to be grateful for a good Office, and another thingy 
vor a Benefit, return it: the good Will is enoughn 
and anoiber one Caſe, being as much as the on 
thing to return fide demands, and the other promiſes 
it. bdut the effect is requiſite in the other, 
5 The Phyfician that has done his bel, 
is acquitted, though the Patient dies; and fo is the Ad- 
vocate, though the Client may loſe his Cauſe. The Ge. 
neral of an Army, though the Battle be loſt, is yet worthy 
of Commendation if he has diſcharged all the Parts of: 
udent Commander; in this Cafe the one acquits hin 
fel, though the other be never the better for it. Het 
a grateful Man that is always willing and ready; and 
chat ſeeks for all Means and Occaſions of requiting a Be 
nefit, though without attaining his end, does a gred 
deal more than the Man, that without any Trouble make 
an immediate Return. Suppoſe my Friend a Priſoneh 
and that I have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſome : I putt 
Sea in foul Wezther, and upon a Coaſt that's peſtcres 
with Pirates: my Friend happens to be redeemed befor 
I come to the Place: my Gratitude is as much to 
eſteemed, as if he had been a Priſoner ; and if 1 had bel 
taken and robbed myſelf, it would ſtill have been tit 
ſame Caſe. Nay, there is a Gratitude in the very Cour 
tenance; for an honeſt Man bears his Conſcience in it 
Face, and propounds the Requital of a good Turn in it 
very Moment of receiying it: He is chearful and 
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dent; and in the Poſſeſſion of a true Friendſhip, deliver 

ed from all Anxiety, There is this Difference betwixt 
2 thankful Man, and an unthankful ; the one is a/ways 
pleaſed in the Good he has dne, and the other only once, 

in what he has received. There muſt be a Benignity in 

the Eſtimation even of the ſmalleſt Offices; and ſuch a 
Modeſty as appears to be obliged in whatſoever it gives. 

As it is indeed a very great Benefit, the Opportunity of 
doing a good Office to a worthy Man, He that attends 

to the preſent, and remembers what's paſt, ſhall never 

be ungrateful. But who ſhall judge in the Caſe? For 

a Man may be grateful without making a. Return, and 
ungrate ful with it Our beſt way is to help every thing 

by a fair Interpretation; and whereſocver there is a 
Doubt, to allow it the moſt favourable Conſtruction, for 

he that is exceptious at Words or Looks, has a mind to 
pick a Quarrel. For my own Part, when I come to caſt 

up my Accompt, and know what I owe, and to whom ; 


" though 1 make my Return ſooner to ſome, and later to 
© Whothers, as Occaſion or Fortune will give me leave, yet 
Xt I'll be juſt to all. I will be grateful to God; to Man, 


to thoſe that have obliged me; nay, evento thoſe that 
have obliged my: Friends, I am bound in Honour and 
in Conſcience, to be thankful for what I have received; 
ind if it be not yet full, it is ſome Pleaſure ſtill, that I 
may hope fer more.. For the Requital of a Favour, there 
nalt be Vixtue, Occaſion, Means, and Fortune. 


1 Ir is a common thing to ſcrew up Juſtice to the pitch 

* ff an Injury. A Man may be Ouer-- | 

ipbreous; and, why not Over-grate- 4 man may 
[+ | . — . 

ts ſul too? There is a miſchievous Ex- be over-grate- 


$, that borders ſo cloſe upon Ingra- full as well as 
tude, that it is no eaſy Matter to di- over-righteous. 
inguiſh the one from the other; but, 

y regard that there is good Will in the Bottom of it, 
however diſtempered ; for it is effectually but Kindneſs 
put of the Wits) we ſhall diſcourſe it under the Title of 
ratitude miſtaken. ane 
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CHAP. XYH. 
| Gratitude Miſtaken. 


refuſe a good Office, not ſo much becauſe we 
do not need it, as becauſe we would not be is. 
debted for it, is a kind of fantaſtical Ingratitude ; aud 
ſomewhat a-kin to that Nicety of Honour on the other 
fide, of being over-grateful ; only it lies another way, 
and ſeems to be the more pardonable togratitude of the 
two. Some People take it for a great Inſtance of their 
good Will, to be ſtill wiſhing their Benefactors ſuch u 
a Miſchief; only, forſooth, that they themſelves 
might be the happy Inſtruments of their Releafe. Thek 
Men do like extravagant Lovers, that take it for a great 
Proof of their Affection, to wiſh one another bani 
beggared, or diſeaſed, that they might have the Oppor 
tunity of interpoſing to their Relief, What difference i 
there betwixt ſuch Wiſhing and Curſing ? Such an Ab 
fection, and a mortal Hatred? The Intent is good, you 
will fay, but this is a Miſapplication of is. Let ſuch i 
one fall into my Power; or into the Hands of his Ene 
mies, his Creditors, or the common People, and no Mot. 
tal be able to reſeue him but myſelf. Let his Life, hi 
Liberty, and his Reputation lie all at Stake, and no Crea 
ture but myſelf, in Condition to ſuccour him; and why 
all this, but becauſe he has abliged me, and I would te. 
quite him? If this be Gratitude, to propound Jails, 
Shackles, Slavery, War, Beggary, to the Man that you 
would requite ; what would you do where you are un 
grateful ! This way of Proceeding, over and above thit 
it is impious in itſelf, is likewiſe over-haſty, and ut 
ſeaſonable; for he that goes too faſt, is as much 9 
blame, as he that does not move at all, (to ſay nothing 
of the Injuſtice) for if I had never been obliged, 
ſhould never have wiſh'd it. There are Seaſons where 
in a Benefit is neither to be received, nor requited. To 
preſs, a Return upon me, when I do not deſire it, is ur 
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minoerly ; but it js worſe to force me to deſire it, How 


vigorous would he be to exact a Requiral, who is thus ca- 
ger to return it? To. wiſh a Man in Diſtreſs, that I may 


that he may ſtand in need of any body, is ngain/? him; 
and to wiſh that he may ſtand in need of me, is for my- 
ſelf So that my Buſigeſs is not ſo much a Charity to my 
Friend; as the Cancelling of a Bond: Nay, it is half way 
the Wiſh of an Enemy. It is barbarous to wiſh a Man in 
Chains, Slavery, or Want, only to bring him out again: 
Let me rather wiſh him powerful, and happy, and my 
ſelf indebted to him. By Nature, we are prone to Mer- 
e Humanity, Compaſſion; may we be excited to be 
more ſo by the Number of the Grateful; may their 
Number increaſe, and may we have no nced of trying 
them. 

Ir is not for an honeſt Man to make way to a good 
Office by a Crime; * as if a Pilot ſhould 

pray for a Tempeſt, that he might * e muſt not 
prove his Skill; or a General wiſh his do an ill thing 
Army routed, that he might ſhew him- that good may 
ſelf a great Commander in recovering come of it. 

the Day. It is throwing a Man into a 6 > 

River, to take him out again, It is an Obligation, F 
pafeſs. to cure a Wound or a Diſeaſe, but, to rake 
that Wound, or Diſcaſe, on purpoſe to cure it, is a molt 
perverſe Ingratitude. It is barbarous even to an Ene- 
ny, much more to a Friend; for, it is not fo much to 
do him a Kindneſs, as to put him in need of it, Of the 
vo, let it be rather a Scar, than a Wound; and yet it 
vould be better to have it neither. Rome had been lit- 
le beholden to Scipio, if he had prolonged the Panick 
Var, that he might have the finiſhing of it at laſt; or 
o the Decii, for dying for their Country, if they had 
rſt brought it to the laſt Extremity of needing their De - 
otion. It may be a good Contemplation, but it is a 
wd Wiſh. /ZEnecas had never been ſurnamed the Pious, + 
he had wiſhed the Kuin of his Country, only that he 
ght have the Honour of taking his Father out of the 
re. It is the Scandal of a Phyſician to make Work, and 
Tate a Diſeaſe, and to torment his Patient for the Re- 
uation of his Cure. If a Man ſhould openly imprecate 
F 3 
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relieve him, is, firſt, to wiſh him miſerable : To wiſh _- 
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Poverty, Captivity, Fear, or Danger, upon a Perſay 
that he has been obliged to, would not the whole Woti 
condemn him for't ? And, what's the Difference ; but tha 
the one is only a private Wiſh, and the other a public 
Declaration? Rutilius was told in his Exile, that, for 
his Comfort, there would be ere long a civil War, tha Wiſh ye 
would bring all the baniſhed Men home again. God for. WR W 
bid, ſays he, for I had rather my Country ſhould blu m. 
for my Baniſhment, than mourn for my Return. How Wil fic 
much more honourable is it to owe chearfully, than to Wl dir 
pay diſhoneſtly? It is the Wiſh of an Enemy to take : 
Town, that he may preſerve it, and 46 be victorious fei 


that he may forgive; but, the Mercy comes after the M. 
Cruelty ;. beſide, that it is an Injury both to God and he 

-- Man, for the Man mult be firſt afflicted by Heaven to of 
be relieved by me. So that we impoſe the Cruelty uy Wt wh 
on God, and take the Compaſſion to ourſelves; and, a Th 


the beſt, is but a Curſe, that makes way for a Bleſhog; 
the bare Wh is an Injury; and, if it does not take ei 
fect, tis becauſe Heaven has not heard our Prayers. Or, 
if they ſhould ſucceed, the Fear itſelf is a Torment; 
and, it is much more deſirable to have a firm, and ui- 
ſhaken Security: It is friendly to wiſh it in your Power 
to oblige me, if ever I chance to need it; but it is unkind 
to wiſh me miſerable, that I may need it» How much 
more pious is it, and humane, to wiſh that I may nee 
want the Occaſion of Obliging, nor the Means of doing 
it; nor ever have Reaſon to repent of what I have done! 
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NGRAT1TUBE is, of all Crimes, that which we 2 

8 to account the moſt venial in others, and the 
unpardonable in ourſelves, It is impious in the hig 
degree; for, it makes us fight agaiaſt our Children, 
our Altars. There are, there ever were, and there & 
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ver will be Criminals of all Sorts; as Murderers, Ty- 
rants, Thieves, Adulterers, Traitors, Robbers, and 
facrilegious Perſons; but there is hardly any notorious 
Crimes without a Mixture of Ingratitude. it diſunites 
Mankind, and breaks the very Pillars of Society. And 
yet ſo far is this 222 Wickedneſs from being any 
Wonder to us, that even that Thankfulneſs itſelf were 
much the greater of the two. For Men are deterred 
from it by Labour, Expence, Lazineſs, Buſineſs; or elſe 
diverted from it by Luſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Le- 
vity, Raſhneſs, Fear: Nay by the very Shame of con- 
feſhng what they have received. And the unthankful 
Man has nothing to ſay for himſelf all this while ; for 
there needs neither Pains nor Fortune, for the Diſcharge 
of his Duty; beſide, the inward Anxiety and Torment, 
when a Man's Conſcience makes him afraid of his own 
Thought. | W 100 
To ſpeak againſt the Ungrateful, is He are all 
to rail againſt Mankind; “ for, even ungrateful. 
thoſe-that complain are guilty ; nor do 
I ſpeak only of thoſe that do nor live up to the ſtrict Rule 
of Virtue ; Gia Mankinditſelf is degenerated and loſt. We 
ver I live unthank fully in this World, and we go ſtruggling 
ad murmuring out of it; diſſatisſied with our Lot; 
ach whereas we fhould be grateful for the Bleſſings we have 
ver enjoyed, and account that ſufficient which Providence 
iog has provided for us: A little more time may make our 
ne! Lives longer, but not happier; and whenſoever it is the 
Pleaſure of God to-call us, we muſt obey; and yet all 
this while we go on quarrelling at the World, for what 
we find in ourſelves; and we are yet more unthankful to 
Heaven, than we are to one another. What Benefit can 
be great now to that Man that deſpiſes the Bounties of 
his Maker? We would be as ſtrong as Elephants, as 
Iwift as Bucks, as light as Birds, and we complain that 
we have not the Sagacity of Dogs, the Sight of Eagles, 
the long Life of Ravens, nay, that we are not immortal, 
ar and endued with the Knowledge of things to come. Nay, 
molt WF we take it ill, that we are not Gods upon Earth: never 
dell conſidering the Advantages of our Condition, or the Be · 
and Wy ugnity of Providence in the Comforts that we enjoy. 
ebe ſubdue the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, and overtake the 
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fleeteſt; we reclaim the fierceſt, and out · wit the crafij 
eſt. We are within one Degree of Heaven itſelf, aug 
yet we are not ſatisfied. Since there is not any one Cres 
ture which: we had rather be: We take it ill that we can, 
not draw the United Excellencies of alh other Creature 
into ourſelyes. Why are we not rather thankful to tha 
Goodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole Creation to ou 
Uſe and Service ? 1071 6 5 
* Thus principal Cauſes of Ingrats 
* Cauſes of In- tude, are Pride and:Selt-Conccit, Aw, 
gratitude. rice, Envy, &c. It is a familiar Ex- 
 elamation, 'Tis true, he did this or that 
' for me, but it! came fo late, and is was ſa little, I had 

een as ＋ have been without it + I be had not given i 
to me, be muſt have 77 it to ſome body elſe ; it wat n. 
thing out of his own Pocket:: Nay, we are ſo ungrateſul, 
that he that gives us all we have, if he leaves any thing 
to. himſelf; we reckon that he does us an Injury. It col 
Julius Caſar his Life, the Diſappointment of his inſati- 
able Companions ;.and yet he reſerved nothing of all that 
he got to-himſelf, but ĩhe Liberty of diſpoſing it. There 
is no Benefit fo large, but Malignity will (ll leſſen ii: 
none ſo narrow, which a good Interpretation will not ea: 
E. No Man ſhall ever be grateful, that views a Be- 
neſit on the wrong Side; or takes a. good Office by the 
wrong handle. The avaricious Man is naturally ungrates 
fal, for he never thinks he has enough, but without cons 
ſidering what he has, only minds what he covets. Some 
pretend want of Power to make a competent Return, aud 
you ſhall find in others a kind of graceleſs Modeſty, that 
makes a Man aſhamed of requiting an Obligation, becauk 
*tis a Coofeſhon chat he has received one. 

3 evititacd + No r to. return one good Office 
Þ+ Net ta return for anothet, is. inhuman ; but to re- 
Good for Good, turn Evilfor Good, is diabolical. There 
is inhuman; but are too many even of this fort, who, 
Evil ſor Good the more they owe, the more they 
is diabolical, hate. There's nothing more danger: 

| dous, than to oblige thoſe People; far 
when they are conſcious of not paying the Debt. they 

+ Wiſh the Creditor out of the way. It is a mortal Hatred, 
that which ariſes from the Shame of an abuſed Beneli 
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Vhen we are on the aſking Side, what a deal of Cring- 
ig there is, and Profeſſion? Well, 1 ſhall never forget 
tir Favour, It will be an eternal Obligation ta mee 
But, within a while the Note is changed, and we hear 
> more Words on't; till by little and little, it is all 
quite ſorgotien, So long as we ſtand in need of a Bene- 
ke, there is nothing dearer to us; nor any thing cheaper, 
hen we have received it. And yet a Man may as well 
eſule to deliver up a Sum of Money that's left him in 
rult, without à Suit, as not to return a good Office 
vithout aſking ; and when we baye no value any further 
for the Benefit, we do commonly care as liule for the 
athor. People follow their lntereft ; one Man is grate- 
vl for his Convenience, and another Man is uograteful 
or the ſame Reaſon. | 
sou are ungrateſul to their own, ® There are un 
WCountry ; and their Country po leſs grateful Gover- 
wgrateful to others; ſo that the Com- - nors, as well 
aint of Ingratitude reaches all Mea. ar ungrateful 
doth not the Son with for the Death Men. 
pf kis Father ; the Huſband for that of | 
is Wife? Ge. But who can look for Gratithde in an 
ge of ſo many gaping and craving Appetites, where all 
People take, and none give? In an Age of Licence to 
| of Vanity, and Wickedneſs ; as Luſt, Glutta- 
y, Avarice, Envy, Ambition, Sloth, laſolence, Levity, 
ontumacy, Fear, Raſhneſs, private Diſcords, and pub» 
ic Evils, extravagant and groundleſs Wiſhes, vain Con- 
dence, y wns, ſhameleſs Impieties, Rapine 
athorized, and the Violation of all things ſacred and 
rofane: Obligations are purſued wich Sword and Poi- 
do; Benefits are turned into Crimes; and that Blood 
noſt ſeditiouſly ſpilt, for which every honeſt Man ſhould 
xpole his own. Thoſe that ſhould be the Preſervers of 
r Country, are the Deſtroyers of it; and tis Matter 
dt Dignity to trample upon the Government: The Sword 
pres the Law, and Mercenaries take up Arms againſt 
heir Maſters. Among theſe turbulent and unruly Mo- 
ions, what hope is there of finding Honeſty or good 
ath, which is the quicteſt of all Virtues ? There is no 
nore lively Image of human Life, than that of a con- 
pared City: there a neither Mercy, Modelty, nor Ræ- 
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ligion; and if we forget our Lives, we may well forgs 
our Benefits. The World abounds with Examples oi" 
ungrateful Perſons, and no leſs with thoſe of ungraely R'®" 
Governments, Was not Catiline ungrateful ? bot 
Malice aimed, not only at the Maſtering of his County, 
ut at the total Peſtruction of it, by calling in an int. 
terate and vindictive Enemy from beyond the Abr, u 
wreak their long- thirſted - for Revenge; and to ſaciiße 
the Lives of as many noble Romans, as might ſerye 9 
anſwer and appeaſe the'Ghoſts of the ſaughter'd Gaul 
Was not Marius ungrateful, that from a common Soldier, 
being raiſed up to a Conſul, not only gave the World fer 
civil Bloodſhed and Maſſacres, but was himſelf the u 
for the Execution; and every Man he met in the Steez the. 
to whom he did not ſtretch out his Right-hand, vs 
- murdered? And, was not Sy//a ungrateful too? tha 
when he had waded up to the Gates in human Blood We al. 
carried the Outrage into the City, and there moſt bar 
barouſly cut two entire Legions to Pieces in a Corner Hut t 
not only after the Victory, but moſt perfidiouſly af 
Quarter given them? Good God ! that ever any Ma 
ſhould not only ſcape with Impunity, but receive a keBWſhre, 
ward for ſo horrid a Villany ! Was not Pompey ungrats 
ful too? who, after three Conſulſhips, three Triumph 
and ſo many Honours uſurped before his time, ſplit ue bake 
Commonwealth into three Parts; and brought it to kd ..c 
a Paſs, that there was no hope of Safety but by Slavery 
Only forſooth, to abate the Envy of his Power, he todl 
other Partners with him into the Government, as if th 
vhich was not lawful for any one, might have been allor fut e 
able for more; dividing and diſtributing the-Provincey ll 1 ir 
and breaking all into a Triumvirate, reſerving (till wil: .:; 
Parts of the three in bis own Family. And was not (r: 
Far ungrateful alſo? though, to give him his Due, Vw 
was a Man of his. Word; mereiful in his Victories, al 
never killed any Man but with his Sword in his Hand Hf all 
Let us therefore forgive one another. Only one Wel laal 
more now for the Same of ungrateful .Governmeabog.: n 
Was not Camillus / baniſhed ? Scipio diſmiſſed and a1 
cero exil'd and plunder'd ?- But what is all this to thi 
that. are ſo mad, as to (diſpute even the: Goodaels ( 
Heaven which gives us all, and expects nothing a9 
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e contioues giving to the moſt unthankful, and com- 
o rr 

ful 5 

2 CHAP. XX. 

| | 
* There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 
ul | 

ie, ET NGraTITUDE is ſo dangerous to itſelf, and ſo deteſt- 
for able to other People, that Nature, one would think, 


ad ſufficiently provided againſt it, without need of any 
ther Law. For every ungrateful Man is his own Ene- 
y, and:it ſeems ſuperfluous 'to compel a Man to be 
ind to himſelf, and follow his own 1aclinations. This, 


oe all Wickedneſs imaginable, is certainly theVice which 

ba. N oes the moſt divide and diſtract human Nature. With- 

yy ut the Exerciſe and the Commerce of mutual Offices, 
a 


e can be neither happy, nor ſafe; for it is only Socie - 
that ſecures us: Take us one by one, and we are a 
rey even to Brutes, as well as to ene another; Nature 
brought us into the World naked and unarmed; we 
ave not the Teeth or the Paws of Lions or Bears: to 
bake ourſelves terrible: but by the two Bleſſings of 
eaſon and Union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves a- 
unſt Violence and Fortune. This it is that makes a 
an the Maſter of all other Creatures, who otherwiſe 
ere ſcarce a Match for the weakeſt of them. This it is 
hat comforts us in Sickneſs, in Age, in Mſery, in Pains, 
nd in the worſt of Calamitics. Take away this Com- 
nation, and Mankind is diſſociated and falls to Picces. 
s true, that there is no Law eſtabliſhed againſt this 
dominable Vice: but we cannot ſay yet, that it 'ſcapes 
puniſhed, for a public Hatred is certainly the greateſt 
Fall Penalties; over and above that we loſe the moſt 
table Bleſſing of Life, in the not beltoving, and te- 
wag of Benefits, If Iogratitude were to be puniſhed 
ya Law, it would diſcredit the Obligation; for a Be- 
It is to be given, not lent : And if we have no Return 
all, there's no juſt Cauſe of Complaint : for Gratis 
de were no Virtue, if there were any Danger in being 
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72 SENECA” Chap. 
Gibbets, provided for Homicide, Poiſon, Sacrilege, af 
Rebellion; but Ingratitude (here upon earth) is al 
puniſhed in the Schools; all further Pains and Inflgh 
ons, being wholly remitted to divine Joltice. And, if, 
Man may judge of the Conſcience by the Countenanc, 
the ungrateful Man is never without a Canker at hy 
Heart; his Mind, and Aſpect is ſad and fſolicitog: 
whereas the other is always chearful and ſerene, 
| As there + are no Laws extanty 
. + There neither gainſt Ingratitude: ſo it is urterly in 
1, nor can be poſhble to contrive any, that in all Cx 
anyLew 1 cumſtances ſhall reach it. If it ven 
Ingratitude. actionable, there would not be Coum 
80 enough in the whole World, to try tie 
Cauſes in. There can be no ſetting a Day for the . 
quiting of Benefits, as for the Payment of Money; n 
any Eſtimate upon the Benefits themſelves ; bu th 
whole matter reſts in the Conſcience of both Parts: 
And then there are ſd many degrees of it, that the ſan 
Raule will never ſerve all. Beſide that, ro proportion 
as a Benefit is greater and leſs, will be both imprad 
cable, and without Reaſon. '' One good Turn ſaves ij 
Life; another my Freedom, or peradventure my ver 
Soul. How ſhall any Law now ſuit a Puniſhment tou 
Iagratitude, under theſe differing Degrees ? It muſtnd 
be ſaid in Benefits as in Bonds, Pay what you owe. Ho 
ſhall a Man pay Life, Health, Credit, Security, in kin 
There can be no ſet Rule to bound that infinite Variety 
of Caſes, which are more properly the Subject of He 
manity, and Religion, than of Law and public Juſt 
There would be Diſputes alfo about the Benefit itſelf 
which muſt totally depend upon the Courteſy of tk 
Judge; for no Law imaginable can ſet it forth. 0 
Man pives me an Eſtate; another only end me a Swot 
and that Sword preſerves my Life Nay the very {ant 
thing ſeveral ways done, changes the Quality of the 0. 
bligation, A Word, a Tone, a Look, makes a gra 
Alteration in the Caſe. How ſhall we judge then, u 
determine the Matter which does not depend upon Ul 
FaR itſelf, but upon the Foree and Intention of it!? S0 
things are reputed Benefits, not for their Value, but* 
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cauſe we deſire them. And there are Offices of a much 
greater Value, chat we do not reckon upon at all. If 
logratitude were liable to a Law, we mult never give, 
kut before Witneſſes, which would overthrow the Dig- 
nity of the Benefit. And then the Puniſhment muſt ei- 
ther be equal. where the Crimes are unequal, or ele it 
muſt be unrighteous: So that Blood muit anſwer for 
Blood. He that is ungrateſul for my ſaving his Life, muſt 
forfeit his own. And what can be more inhuman, than 
that Benefits ſhould conclude in ſanguinary Events? A 
Man ſaves my Life, and I am ungrateful for it: Shall1 
be puniſhed in my Purſe? That's too little; if it be 
leſs than the Benefit, it is unjuſt, and it muſt be capital 
o be made equal to it. There are moreover certain 
Privileges granted to Parents, that can never be reduced 
02 common Rule: Their Injuries may be cognizable, 
but dot their Benefits : The Diverſity of Caſes is ioo lar 
and intricate, to be brought within the Proſpect of a Law: 
&o that it is much more equitable to puniſh none, than 
o puniſh all alike. What if a Man follows a good Of- 
ice with an Injury; whether or no ſhall this quit ſcores? 
vr who ſhall compare them, and weigh the one againſt. 
be other? There is another thing yet, which perhaps 
ve do not dream of: Not one Man upon the Face of the 
rth would ſcape, and yet every Man would expect 
o be his own Judge. Once again, we are all of us un» 
rateful; and the Number does not only take away the 
ame, but gives Authority, and Protection to the 
ickedneſs. 3 | | 
It is thought reaſonable by ſome, that there ſhould be 
Law againſt Ingratitude ; for, ſay they, tis common for 
ne City, to upbraid another, and to claim that of Poſte- 
ty which was beſtowed upon their Anceſtors : Bur, this 
only Clamour without Reaſon. It is objeRed by o- 
bers, as a Diſcouragement to good Offices, if Men ſhall 
ot be made anſwerable for them; but 1 ſay on the other 
de, that no Man would accept of a Benefit upon thoſe 
erms. He that gives, is prompted to't by a Goodneſs 
Mind, and the Generoſity of the Action is leſſened by 
e Caution; for it is his Defire that the Receiver ſhould 
leaſe himſelf, and owe no more than he thinks fit. But, 
bat if this might occaſion fewer Beneſits, ſo long as 
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7 SENECA Chap. XY, 
they would be franker? Nor is there any hurt in put. 
ing a Check upon Raſhneſs, and Profuſion: In anſwer ty 
this; Men will be careful enough whom they oblige, 
without a Law: Nor is it roſlible for a Judge ever 1 
ſet us right in't; or indeed any thing elſe, but the Faith 
of the Receiver. The Honour of a Benefit is this way 
- preſerved, which is otherwiſe .prophaned, when it come 
to be mercenary, and made matter of contention, We 
are een forward enough of ourſelves, to wrangle with- 
out unneceſſary Provocations. It would be well, I think, 
if Monies might paſs upon the ſame Conditions with other 
Benefits; and the Payment remitted to the Conſcience, 
without formalizing upon Bills and Securities: But ho- 
man Wiſdom has rather adviſed with Convenience, than 
Virtue; and choſen rather to force Honeſty, than er- 
pect it. For every paultry Sum of Money, there muſt 
be Bonds, Witneſſes, Counter - parts, Powers, &c. which 
is nd other than a ſhameful Confeſſion of Fraud and 
Wickedneſs; when more Credit is given to our Seals 
than to our Minds; and Caution taken leſt he that ha 
reccived the Money, ſhould deny it, Were it not bet- 
ter now to be deceived by ſome, than to ſuſpect all! 
What's the Difference at this Rate, betwixt the Bene- 
factor, and an Uſerer, ſave only that in the Benefacloft 
Caſe, there is no body ſtands bound? 
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Of a Happy Life, and wherein it conſiſts. 


TFT HERE is not any thing in this World, perhaps, 


that is more talked of, and leſs underſtood, than 
the Buſineſs of a Happy Life. It is every Man's 
Wiſh, and Deſign ; and yet not one of a thouſand that 
knows wherein that Happineſs conſiſts. We live howe- 
rer in a blind and eager Purſuit of it; and the more 
haſte we make in a wrong way, the farther we are 
from our Journey's Bud. Let us therefore fi conſi- 
der, What it is we would be at; and ſecondly, which ir 
the readieſt way to compaſs it. If we be right, we ſhall 
ind every Day how much we improve; but if we either 
follow the Cry, or the Track of people that are out of 
the way, we muſt expect to be miſled, and to continue 
our Days in · Wandring and Error. Wherefore it highly 
concerns us to take along with us a ſkilful Guide; for it 


ir not in this, as in other Voyages, where the High-way. 
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76 SENECA Chap. 
brings us to our Place of Repoſe; or, if a Man ſhouli 
happea to be out, where the Inhabitants might ſet hig 
right again: But, on the Contrary, the beaten Road 
here the moſt dangerous, and the People, inſtead of help 
ing us, miſgnide us. Let us not therefore follow lite 
Beaſts, but: rather govern ourſelves by Reaſon than 9 
Example. I fares with us in human Life, as in a roms 
ed Army; one ſtumbles firſt, and then another falls i. 
on him, and ſo they follow, one upon the Neck of ans ff 
ther, till the whole Field comes to be but one Heap of 
Miſcarriages. And the Miſchief is, that the Number 
the Multitude carries it againſt Truth and Fuffice, f 
that we malt leave the Crowd, if we would be hapyy; 
for, the Queſtion of a Happy Life is not. to be decides 

by Vote: Nay, fo far from it, that Nurality of Voices 
ſtill an Argument of the Wrong; the common People 

ind it eaſier to believe than to judge; and content then- 
ſelves with what is uſual; never examining whether i 
be good or no. By the common People is intended th 
Man of Title, as well as the c/outed Shoe ; for I do nu 
diſtinguiſh.them by the Eye, but by the Mind, which i 
the proper Judge of the Man. Worldly Felicity, I knoy, 
makes the Head giddy; but if ever a Man comes 1 
bimſelf again, be will confeſs, That what /oever be tu 
done, he wiſhes undone ; and, that the things he feared, 
were better than thoſe be prayed for. 
| Taz true Felicity of. Life, is to h 
+ True Happi- 2 from Perturbations; to unde: 
neſs. and our Duties toward God and Mas; 
to enjoy the Preſent, without any at 
xious Dependence upon the Future. Not to amuſe out 
ſelves with either Hopes or Fears, but to reſt ſatisfied 
with what we have, which is abundantly ſufficient; fu 
he that is ſo, wants nothing. The great Bleſſings d 
Mankind are within us, and within our Reach; but we 
ſhut our Eyes, and like People in the dark, we fall fou 
upon the very thing we ſearch for, without finding tt: 
ranguillity is a certain Equality of Mind, which # 
Conditiog: of Fortune can either exalt, or depreſs. No 
thing can make it leſs ; for, it is the State of human Pei. 

fection: It raiſes us as high as we can 803 and makes e 

very Man his own Supporter; whereas he that is born 
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any thing elſe may fall. He that judges aright, and 
perſeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual Calm: He takes a 
true Proſpect of things; he obſerves an Order, Meaſure, 
2 Decorum in all his Actions: He has Benevolence in his 
Nature; he ſquares his Life according to Reaſon; and 
draws to himſelf Love and Admiration. Without a cer- 
tain, and an unchangeable Judgment, all the reſt is but 
FluQuation : But, he that always wills and nills the 
ſame thing, is undoubtedly in tht right. Liberty and Se- 
revity of Mind muſt neceſſarily enſue upon the maſtering 
of thoſe things which either allure, or affright us; when, 
inſtead of thoſe-flaſhy Pleaſures, (which even at the beſt 
are both vain, and hurtful together) we ſhall find our- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of Joys tranſporting, and everlaſting. It 
nuſt be a ſound Mind that makes a happy Man; there 
Wmoſt be a 2 in all Conditions; a Care for the 
ings of this World, but without Trouble; and ſuch 
n Indifferency for the Bounties of Fortune, that either 
ith them, or without them, we may live contentedly. 
here muſt be neither Lamentation nor Quarrelling, nor 
Sloth, nor Fear; for it makes a Diſcord in a Man's Life. 
e that ears, ſerver. The Joy of a wiſe Man ſtands 
Irm without interruption : In all Places, at all Times, 
ud in alf Conditions, his Thoughts are chearful and 
quiet, As it never came in to him from without; ſo it 
ll never leave him; but, is born within him, and in- 
eparable from him; it is a ſolicitous Life that is egged 
dn: with the Hope of any thing, tho? never ſo open and 
ay; nay, though a Man ſhould never ſuffer any ſort of 
Diſappointment. I do not/ſpeak this; either as a Bar to 
de fair Enjoyment of Jawful Pleaſures, or to the gentle 
latteries of reaſonable Expectations: But, on the con- 
ary, I would have Men to be always in good Humour; 
rovided that it ariſes from their own Souls, and be che- 
hed in their own Breaſtss Other Delights are trivial; 
hey may ſWorhe the Brow, but they do not fill; and 
e the Heart. True Foy is a ſerene, and ſober Motion ; 
id they are miſerably out, that take Laughing for Rejoice 
mg: The Seat of it is within, and there is no Chearful- 
like the Reſolutions of a brave Mind; that has Fortune 
(cer its Feet. He that can look Deathrin the Face, aud 
Lit welcome ; open his Door to-Poverty, and bridle his 
. 5 8 * | 


C Chap. l 
Appetites; this is the Man whom Providence has ef. 
in the Poſſeſſion of inviolable Delights. The Ples 
ſures of the Vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and ſuperficial 
but the other are ſolid and eternal. As the Body itlel 
is rather a neceſſary Thing, than a great; ſo the Com- 
forts of it are but temporary and vain; beſide, that with 
out extraordinary Moderation, their End is only Pain and 
Repentance. Whereas, a peaceful Conſcience, honel 
Thoughts, virtuous Actions, and an Indifference for ca 
ſual Events, are Bleſſings without End, Satiety, or Mes- 
ſure. This conſummated State of Felicity is only a $ub 
miſhon to the Pictate of right Nature: Fhe Foundation 
it is Wiſdom andVirtue; the Knowledge of what aue ought 
40 do, and the Conformity of the Will to that Knowledge, 
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Human Happineſs is founded upon 7//i/am p 
aud Firtue; and firſt of Wiſdom. | 


T AKING for granted, that human Happineſi b © 
founded upon Wiſdom and Virtue, we ſhall tren 
upon theſe two Points in order as they lie: And frff of 
i/dom ; and not in the Latitude of its various Operate 
ons, but only as it has a Regard to good Life, and thc 
Happineſs of Mankind. e Tan 
a VER + Wiso is the right underſtad 
+Wiſdomywhat ing; a Faculty of diſcerning Good fron 
it is. a Evil; what is to be choſen, and whil 
rejected; a Judgment grounded up 
- the Value of things, and not the common Opinion d 
them; an Equality of Force, and the Strenggh of Reſolr 
on. It ſets a Watch over our Words and Deeds, it takes 
up with the Contemplation of the Works of Nature; and 
makes us invincible, either by Good or evil Fortune, Its 
large and ſpacious; and requires a great deal of Ro 
worth; it ranſacks Heay'n and Earth; it has for its0b- 
je Wings paſt, and to come; tranſitory and eternal, 
examines all the Circumſtances of Time; what 1 
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when it began, and how long it auill continue: And fo 
for the Mind; whence it came: what it is: when it be- 
ins; H long it laſts; whether or no it paſſes from one 
m to another; or ſerves only one; and wanders when 
it leaves ur; where it abides in the State.of Separation, ' 
and what the Action of it ; what uſe it makes of its Lis 
berty; whether or no it retains the Memory of things paſt 
and comes to the #90p oy of i#/elf. I is the Habit of p 
a perfeft Mind, and the Perfection of Humanity, raiſed 
as high as Nature can carry it. It differs. from Phils 
fophy,. as Avarice and Money; the one deſires, and the 
other is deſired; the one is the Effet, and the Reward. 
of the other. To be wiſe, is the Uſe of Wiſdom, as 
Seeing is the Uſe of Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of 
Eloquence, He that is perfectly wiſe, is perfectly happyz. 
bay, the very beginning of Wiſdom makes Life eaſy to 
us. Neither is it enough to know this, unleſs we print 
it in our Minds by daily Meditation, and fo bring a+ good 
| Will to a good Habit. And we mult practiſe what we 
Im reach : For Phileſophy is not a Subject for popular O- 
rei ; nor does it reſt in Words, but in Things: It 
i not an Entertainment taken up for Delight, or to give 
aTaſte to our Leiſure ; but it faſhions the Mind, governs 
our Actions, tells what we are to do, and what not. 
It fits at the Helm, and guides us through all Hazards : 
E BOL we cannot. be ſafe without it, for every Hour gives 
us an Occaſion to make uſe on't : It informs us in all the 
ue Duties of Life, Picty to our Parents, Faith to our Friends, 
Charity to the Miſerable, Judgment in Counſel ; it gives 
4 Peace, by fearing nothing, and Riches by coucting no» 
Kar xE'$ no Condition of Life that A wiſe Man 
excludes a wiſe Man from diſcharging his does bis Dutyin 
Duty, If his Fortune be good, he tem- all Conditions. 
pers it; it bad, he maſters it; if he has 
an Eſtate, he will exerciſe his Virtue in Plenty; if none, 
in Poverty ; if he cannot do it in his Country, he will do 
tin Banilhmene; if he has no Command, he will do the 
Office of a common Soldier. Some People have the Skill 
of reclaiming the fierceſt of Beaſts; They will make a 
Lion embrace his Keeper; a Tyger kiſs him, and an E- 
lephant kneel to him. This is the Caſe of a wiſe Man 
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SENECA. Chap. it 
in the extreamelt Difficulties ; let them be never ſo ter. 
rible in themſelves, when they come to him once, 
are perfectly tame. They that aſcribe- the. Invention of eng 
Tillage, Architecture, Navigation, c. to wiſe men, may en 
perchance be in the right, that they were invented by 
wiſe Men; but they were not invented by wiſe Men, u 
"wiſe Men For Wiſdom does not teach our Fingers, but p! 
our Minds: Fiddling,. and Dancing, Arms, and Fortig« | 
cations,, were the. Works of Luxury and Diſcord; bu lin 
Wiſdom ĩaſtructs us in the Way of Nature, and in the e 
Arts of Unity and. Concord; not in the Inſtruments, bat re 
in the Government of Liſe; nor to. make us live: only, en 
but to live happily. She teaches us what things are good, 0 
what evil, and what only appear ſo; and to diſtingu N 
betwixt true Greatneſs * Tumour, ſhe clears our 
Minds of Droſs, and Varity: She raiſes up our Thoughts N 
to Heaven, and carries them down ta Hell. She diſcour- | 
ſes the Nature. of the Soul; the Powers and Faculties of WW" 
it; the firſt Principles of things; the Order of Pro- 
dence: She exalts us from things-corporeal, to incotpo- 
real; and retrieves the Truth of all: She ſearches Na- 
ture, gives Laws to Life; and tells us, That it is nut 
enough to know God, unleſs wwe obey bim: She looks ups 
on all 'Accidents, as Acts of Providence; ſets a true Va- 
Ine upon things; delivers us from. falſe Opinions, and 
condemns all Pleaſures that are. attended with Repen- 
tance, She allows nothing to be good, that will not be 
ſo for ever; no Man to be happy, but he that needs no 
other Happineſs than what he has within himſelf; no 
Man to be great, or powerful, that is not Maſter of him- 
ſelf. This is the Felicity of human Life; a Felicity that 
can. neither be carrupted, nor extinguiſhed: It enquues 
into the Nature of the Heavens, the Influence of the Stars, 
how far they operate upon our Minds and. Bodies, which 
Thoughts, though they do not form our Manners, they t 
do yet raiſe. and diſpoſe us for glorious Things. - 
Ir is agreed upon at all Hands, WW 
* Right Reaſon. What“ Right Reaſen is the Perfectiu 
* 1 and Wiſdom only 
on of hutnan the Dictate of it. The. Greatneſs that 
Nature. ariſes from it, is ſolid, and immove- 
b able; the Reſolutions of Wiſdom be: 


hap, It; s Of a. Happy Lifes. Nr 
free, abſolute, and conſtant; whereas Folly is never 
og pleaſed with the ſame thing, but (till ſhifting of 
'ounſels, and ſick of itſelf. There can be no Happi- 
gels without Conſtancy, and Prudence; for, a wife Man 
s to write without a Blot; and what he likes once, he 
pproves for ever: He admits of nothing that is either 


n or ſlippery ; but marches without ſtaggering or ſtum- 
w bling, nj never ſurpriſed; He lives always true, and 
the eady to himſelf, and whatſoever befals him, this great 
bat nibeer of both Fortunes turns to Advantage. He that 
lr, emurs, and heſitates, is not yet compoſed : But where- 
od erer Virtue interpoſes upon the Main, there muſt be 
iſ; Concord and Conſent in the Parts. For all Virtues are in 


igreement, as well as all Vices are at Variance, A wiſe- 
Man, in what Condition ſoever he is, will he ſtill hap» 
py, for he ſubjects all things to himſelf, becauſe he ſub- 
mits himſelf to reaſon, and governs his Actions by Coun- 
el, not by Paſhon, He is not moved with the utmoſt 
iolences of Fortune, nor with the Extremities of Fire 
und Sword; whereas a Fool is afraid of his own Shadow, 


not Wood ſurpriſed at ill Accidents, as if they were all level 
op, eat kim. He does nothing vowillingly, for whatever 
Va. e finds neceſſary, he makes it his Choice. He propounds 
ind e himſelf the certain Scope, and End of human Life: 


e follows that which conduces to't, and avoids that 
hich hinders it, He is content with his Lot, whatever 
de, without wiſhing what he has not; though of the 
wo, he had rather abound than want. The great Bu- 
linels of Life, like that of Nature, is performed without 
Tamult, or Noiſe : He neither fears. Danger, nor pro- 
rokes it; but *tis his Caution, not any want of Courage 
or Captivity, Wounds, and Chains, he only looks upon 
35 talle and lymphatical Terrors. He does not pretend 
to. go through with whatever he undertakes ; but to do 
that well which he does. Arts are but the Servants, 
Wisdom commands; and where the Matter fails, cia 
none of the Workman's Fault. He is cautelous in doubt- 
ul Caſes, in Proſperity temperate, and reſolute in Ad- 
bat erbty; ſtill making the beſt of every Condition, and 
proving all Occaſions to make them ſerviceable to his 
uc. Some Accidents there are, which I confeſs ma 
Aect him, but not overthrow him; as bodily Pains, Loſs. 
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of Children and Friends; the Ruin and Deſolation off 
Man's Country. One muſt be made of Stone, or l 
not to be ſenſible of theſe Calamities ; and beſide, it wer 
no Virtue to bear them, if a Body did not feel them. 

; „ Turk are“ three Deprees of pn 
* Three Degrees ficients in the School of Wiſdom. Th 
of Proficients in firſt are thoſe that come within: th 
IWiſdom, Sight of it, but not upto't: They hin 

learned what they ought to do, by 
they have not put their Knowledge in Practice: Thy 
are paſt the Hazard of a Relapſe, but they have till th 
Grudges of a Diſeaſe, though they are out of the Du 
ger of it. By a Diſeaſe, I do underſtand an Obſtinaq 
in Evil, or an ill Habit, that makes us over-cager up 
things, which are either not much to be deſired, or ng 
at all. A. /zcond fort, are thoſe that have ſubjected ther 
Appetite for a Seaſon, but are yet in feat of falling bid 
A third ſort, are thoſe that are clear of many Vices, be 
not of all, They are not covetous, but perhaps the 
are choleric; not luſtful, but perchance ambitious; the 
are ſirm enough in ſome Caſes, but weak in others : Ther 
are many that deſpiſe Death, and yet ſhrink at Pau, 
There are Diverſities ia wiſe Men, but no Inequalitie, 
one is more affable ; another more ready; a third, 1 
better Speaker; but the Felicity of them all is equl 
It is in this, as in heavenly Bodies; there is a cerſu 
State in Greatneſs. : | 
Ix civil and domeſtic Affairs a j wi 
+ 4 wiſe Man Man may ſtand in need of Counſel, : 
in ſome Caſes of a Phyſician, an Advocate, a Solic 
may need Coyn- tor, but, in greater Matters, the Ble 
fel. _ fing of wiſe Men reſts in the Joy the 
;  * take in the Communication of that 
Virtues. If there. were nothing elſe in it, a Man woul 
apply himſelf to Wiſdom, becauſe it ſettles him in a pu 
getual Tranquillity of Mind. 4068 
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here can be no Happineſs without Virtue, 


"he la rus is that perfect Good which is the Com- 
the plement of a Hafpy Li/e ; the only immortal thing 
hat belongs to Mortality: It is the Knowledge both of 
no Wthers, and itſelf; it is an invincible Greatneſs of Mind, 
ot to be elevated or de jected, with good or ill Fortune. 


tis ſociable, and gentle; free, ſteady, and fearleſs; con- 


ther Went within itſelf; full of inexhauſtible Delight; and it 
act, valucd for itſelf, One may be a good Phyſician, a good 
„bu orernor, a good Grammarian, without being a good 
they lan; ſo that all things from without, are only Acceſſa- 
they es; for the Seat of it is a pure and holy Mind, It con- 
ben s in a Congruity of Adtions; which we can never ex- 
a0 ect, fo long as we are diſtracted by our Paſſions. Not 
en at that a man may be allowed to change Colour and 
d, ountenance, and ſuffer ſuch Impreſſions as are proper- 
qu 2'kind of natural Force upon the Body, and not under 
ru be Dominion of the Mind: But, all this while, I will 


ave his Judgment firm, and he ſhall act ſteadily, and 
oldly, without wavering betwixt the Motions of his 
Body, and thoſe of his Mind. It is not a thing indiſſe- 
ent, I know, whether a Man lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, 
rin Torment upon a Wheel: And yet the former may 
de the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the latter with Ho- 

our, and enjoy the other with Infamy. It is not the 
Matter, but the Virtue that makes the Action good or 
l: and he that is led in Triumph, may be yet greater 
than his Conqueror, When we come once to value our 
Fleſh above our Honeſty, we are loſt: And yet I would 
bot preſs upon Dangers, no not ſo much as upon Incon- 
remiencies, unleſs where the Man and the Brute come in 
+: e And, in ſuch a Caſe, rather than make a 
orteiture of my Credit, my Reaſon, or my Faith, Þ 
would run all Extremities. They are great Bleſſings to 
are tender Parents, dutiful Children, and to live under 
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a juſt, and well - ordered Government. Now, would 
not trouble even a virtuous Man, to ſee his Children hi 
chered before bis Eyes, his Father made a Slave, u 
his Country over-run by. a barbarous Enemy? There; 
a great Difference betwixt the ſimple Loſs of a Blei 
and the ſucceeding of a great Miſchief into the Place & 
it over and above. The Loſs of Health is followed uit 
Sickneſs; and the Loſs of Sight with Blindneſs; by 
this does not hold in the Loſs of Friends and Childrey 
here there is rather ſomething to the contrary to ſup 
ply that Loſs; that is to fay, Virtue, which fills th 
Mind, and takes away the Deſire of what we have og 
What matters it whether the Water be ſtopt, or no, f 
long as the Fountain is ſafe? Is a man ever the viſe 
for a Multitude of Friends, or the more fooliſh for te 
Loſs of them? 80 neither is lie the happier, nor th 
more miſerable. Short Life, Grief and Pain, are 40 
ceſſions that have no Effect at all upon Virtue. It cap 
ſiſts in the Action, not in the things we do: In the Choice 
itſelf, and not in the Subject matter of it. It is not ads 
ſpicable Body, or Condition; not Poverty, Infamy, a 
Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Virtue; but 
Man may ſee her through all Oppoſitions, and he tha 
looks diligently into the State of a wicked Man, vill ſa 
the Canker at bis Heart, through all the falſe and du- 
ling Splendors of Greatneſs and Fortune, We ſhall tha 
diſcover our Childiſhneſi, in ſetting our Hearts upa 
Things trivial and contemptible; and in the ſelling d 
our very Country and Parents for a Rattle. And what 
the Dillorence (in Effect) betwixt old Men and Children, 
but that the ane deals in Paintings and Statues, and the 
other in Babies ? So that we ourſelves are only the more 
expenſive Fools. a 
Ir one could but ſee the Mind of a good Man, as ity 
illuſtrated with Virtue ; the Beauty a 

* The Dignity the“ Majeſty of it, which is a Dignity 
of Virtues not ſo much as to be thought of, wit 
out Love, and Veneration; would od 

a Mau bleſs himſelf at the Sight of ſuch an Object, as f 
the Encounter of ſome ſupernatural Power? A Poverlo 
mitaculdus that it is a kind of Charm upon the Souls f 
thoſe chat are truly affected with it, There is ſo wonderl 


— 
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Grace avd Authority in it, that even the worſt of Men 

approve it, and ſet up for the Reputation of being ac- 
counted virtuous themſelves. They covet the Fruit in- 


are aſhamed of the Imputation-of it. It is by an Impreſ- 
Gon of Nature, that all Men have a Reverence for Vir- 
ue: They know it, and they have a ReſpeR for it, tho? 
they do not practiſe it: Nay, for the Countenance of 
heir very Wicledneſi, they milſeal it Virtue. Their In- 
aries they call Benefits, and expect a Man ſhould thank 
them for doing him-a Miſchief; they cover their moſt 
notorious Iniquities with a Pretext of Juſtice, He that 
obs upon the High-way had rather find his Booty, than 
force it. Aſk any of them that live upon Rapine, Fraud, 
Oppreſſion, if they had not rather enjoy a Fortune ho- 
ellly gotten and their Conſciences will not ſuffer them 
o deny it. Men are vicious only for the Profit of Vil- 
any; for at the ſame time that they commit it, they 
pademn it. Nay ſo powerful is Virtue, and ſo graci- 
pus is Providence, that every Man has a Light ſet up 
vithio him for a Guide; which we do all of us both ſee 
ind acknowledge, though we do not purſue it. This is 
t that makes the Priſoner upon the Torture happier than 
he Executioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, if we 


omes ill Fortune, and moderates good; for it marches 
etwixt the one and the other, with an equal Contempt 
F both. It turns (like Fire) all things into itſelf; our 
(ions, and our Friendſhips are tinctured with it; and 
hatever it touches, becomes amiable. That which is 
tail and mortal, riſes, and falls, grows, waſtes, and 
aries from itſelf ; but the State of Things divine is al- 
ays the ſame: And ſo is Virtue, let the Matter be 
hat it will, It is never the worſe for the Difficulty of 
e Action, nor, the better for the Eaſineſs of ii. It is 
e ſame in a rick Man, as in a poor; in a ſickly Man, 
in a found; in a ſtrong, as in a weak: the Virtue of 
he Befieged is as great as that of the Beſiegers. There 


mploy them. If there were any Difference, I Thould 


H . 


Jeed, and the Profit of Wickedneſs, but they hate, and 


hear it without yielding or repining : This is it that over- 


re fome Virtues, I confeſs, which a good Man cannot 
without, and yet he had rather have no Occaſion to 


refer the Virtues of Patience before thoſe of Pleaſures 


8 SENECA Chap. 
for itis braver to break through Difficulties, than to tens 
per our Delights. But, though the Subject of Virtue mij 

poſſibly be againſt Nature, as to be burnt, or wounded: 

et the virtue itſelf of an invincible Patience is accort. 
ing to Nature, We may ſeem perhaps to promiſe more 
than human Nature is able to perform; but we ſpeak with 
a Reſpect to the Mind, and not to the Body. 
Ir a Man does not n to his own Rules, it i 
ſometlng * yet to have virtuòus Me. 
* The good Nil ditations, and good Purpoſes ; era 
is accepted for without acting: It is generous, the 
the Deed. very Adventure of being good, ard the 
bare Propoſal of an eminent Courſe d 
Life, tho* beyond the Force of human Frailty to accom: 
pliſh. There is ſomething of Honour yet in the Miſcar: 
riage; nay, in the naked Contemplation of it: I woull 
receive my own death with as little trouble, as I voi 
hear of another Man's; I would bear the ſame Mind, 
whether I be rich or poor, whether I get or loſe in the 
World; what I have, I will not either fordidly ſpare, u 
8 away; and, I will reckon upon B& 
nefits well placed, as the faireſt Part of my Poſſeſſion: 
Not valuing them by Number or Weight, but by the Pro 
ft and-Eſteem of the Receiver; accounting myſelf ne 
ver the poorer for that which I give to a worthy Perſon, 
What I do ſhall-be done for 73d raked not Oſtentatia 
Iwill eat and drink, not to gratify my Palate, or only u 
fill and empty, but to ſatisfy Nature: I will be cheat 
to my Friends, mild and placable to my Enemies: I wil 
prevent an honeſt Requeſt, if I:can foreſee it, and I wil 
grant it without aſking : I will look upon the whole Work 
as my Country, and upon the Gods, both as the Wi 
neſſes and the Judges of my Words and Deeds. I il 
live and die with this Teſtimony, That I loved god 
Studies, and a good Conſcience ; that I never invaded# 
nother Man's Liberty, and that I preſerved my own. | 
will govern my Life, and my Thoughts, as if the whol 
World were to ſce the one, and to read the other; fot 
bat does it . to make am thing a Secret tm 
Neighhboungiwhen ie God (who is the Searcher of ol 


- Hearts) el our Privacies are open, 


& ff ® 
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Wap, HT, of a Happy Life * 
Wnror is divided into two Parts, * Contemplation 
and Aerion. The one is delivered by | 
lnſtitution, the other by Admonirion : * Virtue is di- 
One part of -Virtue conſiſts in Diſci- vided into Con- 
pine; the other in Exerciſe; for we templation and 
malt firſt learn, and then practiſe. The Action. 

ſooner we begin to apply ourſelves to 

it, and the more haſte we make, the longer ſhall we en- 
joy the Comforts of a rectiſied Mind ; nay, we have the 
Fruition of it in the very AQ of Forming it; but it is an» 


Contemplation of a Soul, which is advanced into the Poſ- 


. ſeſhon of Wiſdom and Virtue. If it was ſo great a Com- 
cal fort to us, to aſs from the Subſection of our Childhood, 
ar. into a State of Liberty, and Buſineſs; how much greater 


ol ill it be, when we come to caſt off the boyiſh Levity 
oo WY of our Minds, and range ourſelves among the Philoſo- 
lud phers? We ate palt our Minority, tis true, but not our 
| the BY adiſcretions; and, whichiis yet worſe, we have the Au- 
ea wority of Seniors, and the Weakneſſes of Children; (I 
| 3+ WY Pight have ſaid of Infants, for every little thing frights the 
dom one, and every trivial Fancy the other.) Whoever [tudics 
Pro RY bis Point well, will find, that many things are the leſs to 
Fee de feared, the mare terrible thęy appear. To think any 
in diag good that is not honeſt, were to reproach Provi- 
un dence; for good Men ſuffer Inconveniencies; but Virtue 
like the Sun goes on (till with her Work, let the Air be 


likewiſe. all other Splendors, and Oppoſitions; inſomuch 
nat Calamity is nd more to a virtuous Mind, than a 
Show ez into the Sea, That which is right, is not to be va- 
lued by Quantity, Number, or Time; a Life of a Day may 
be as honeſt as. a Life of an hundred Years: but yet Virtue 
in one Man may have a larger Field. to ſhew itſelf in, than 
in another. One Man perhaps may be in a Station to 
adminiſter qnto Cities and Kingdoms; to contrive good 
Laws, create Friendſhips; and do beneficial Offices to 
Mankind; Tis another Man's Fortune to be ſtraitned 
by Poverty, or put out of the way by Baniſument; and 
yet the latter may be as virtuous as the formers and ma 
have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, as ittviolab 
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* other ſort of Delight, I mult confeſs, that ariſes ftomthe 
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never ſo claudy, and finiſhes her Courſe ; extinguiſhing - 


aJultice, and. as large a n of things both divine 
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but on the contrary, infects it with Inſolence, Arrogance, 


tue lies 5% Virtue, which takes in alſo, at a View, be 
Las of human Life. a 


** 


ee ant 


and human; without which, a Man cannot be happy, 

For Virtue is open to all; as well to Servants and Exile, up 
as to Princes: It is profitable to the World, and to ii. Ad 
ſelf, at all Diſtances, and in all Conditions; and there the 
is no Difficulty can excuſe a Man from the Exerciſe of WW br: 
it; and it is only to be found in a wiſe Man, though an 
there may be ſome faint Refemblances of ii in the com- the 
mon People. The Soicks hold all virtues to be equal; rig 
but yet there's great Variety in the Matter they have 10 Fr. 
work upon, according as it is larger or narrower; illuſ. Wi arri 
rious or leſs noble ; of more or 2 Extent; as all good ma 
Men are equal; that is to ſay, as they are good; but yet Am 
one may be young, another old; one may be rich, an. mer 
other poor; one eminent, and powerful, another un. due 
known and obſcure. There are many things which hat Wit! 
little or no Grace in themſelves, pa yet are made glo- or 
rious and remarkable by Virtue. Nothing can be good WF Wh 


which gives neither Greatneſs nor Security to the Mind; 


and Tumour: Nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip df 
the Tongue but in the Temple of the purify'd Heart, He Wants 
that depends upon any other Good, becomes covetous of 
Life, and what belongs to it; which expoſes a Man to 
Appetites that are vaſt, unlimited and intolerable. Vir WP" 
tue is free, and indefatigable, and accompanied with Nite 
Concord and Gracefulneſs: Whereas Pleafure is mean, nd 
ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly, and ſcarcely out- Me ge 
lives the taſting of it: It is the Good of the Belly, and Md! 
not of the Man, and only the Felicity of Brutes. Who 
does not know that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, and that WP" 
there is great Variety in the Entertainments of Wicked: n, 
neſs ? Nay, the Mind itſelf has its Variety of perverſe 
Pleaſures, as well as the Body; as Inſolence, Self-con- 


ceit, Pride, Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the abuſive Wit of d k 


turning every thing into Ridicule ; whereas Virtue weighs WF” 
all this, and corrects it. It is the knowledge both of o- ales 
thers and of itſelf; it is to be learned from itſelf; and, 
the very Will itſelf is to be taught: Which Will cannot 
be right unleſs the whele Habit of the Mind be right, 
from whence the Will cames. It is by the Impulſe ol 
Virtue Wat we love Virtue, ſo that the very way to Vir 


- 


Chap. It, Of a Happy Lift. d | 
Ne1tTHER are we to value ourſelves: A virtuous Life 
a Day or an Hour, or any one muſt be all of a 
Action, but upon the whole Habit of Piece. 
the Mind, Some Men do one thing 
bravely, but not another; they will ſhrink at Infamy, 
and bear up againſt Poverty: In this Caſe, we commend 
the Fact, and deſpiſe the Man. The Soul is never ia the 
richt Place, till it be delivered from the Cares of human 
airs: We mult labour end climb the Hill, if we will 
arrive at Virtue, whoſe Scat is on the Top of it, He that 
maſters Avarice, and is truly good, ſtands firm againſt 
Ambition: he looks upon his laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhs 
ment, but as the Equity of a common Fate; he that ſub- 
dues his carnal Luſts, ſhall caſily keep himſelf untainted 
with any other: So that reaſon does not encounter this 
or that Vice by itſelf, but beats down all at a Blow. 
What does he care for Ignominy, that only values him- 
ſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion ? Socrates looked 
a ſcandalous Death in the Face, with the ſame Conſtan- 
that he had before practiſed towards the thirty Ty- 
rants: his Virtue conſecrated the very Dungeon: As AM 
10 Repulſe was Cato's Honour, and the Reproach of the 
Government. He that is. wiſe, will take delight even in 
an ill. Opinion that is well gotten; tis Oſtentation, not 
lirtue, when a Man will have his good Deeds publiſhed; 
ind tis not enough to be jult, where there is Honour to 
gotten, but to. continue ſo, in Defiance of Infamy 
nd Danger. | | - 
Bur. Virtue cannot ly hid, for the {Virtue can 
me will come, that + ſhall. raiſe it a» never be ſap» 
an, (even aſter it is buried) and deli- pressed. 
er it from the Malignity of the Age oe 
pat oppreſſed. itz Immortal Glory is the Shadow of it, 
nd keeps it Company whether we will or no; but ſome- 
ines the Shadow goes before the Subſtance, and other- 
iles it follows it :. and the later it comes, the larger 
is, when even envy. itſelf ſhall have given way to it. It 
a a long time that Demecritus was taken for a Mad- 
dan, and before Socrates had any Eſteem in the World. 
low long was it before Cato could be undetſtood Nay, 
& was affronted, contemned and rejected; and Peop c 
er knew the Value of him, till they had loſt kim The 
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tient, but willing, as knowing that whatever we ſuffer, 
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90 6 SENECA Chap, Il 
Integrity and 2 of mad Rutiliur had been forgy, 

ten, but for his Su erings, I ſpeak of theſe that Fonuꝶ 
has made famous for their Perſecutions : And there ws 
others alſo that the World never took notice of, till they 
were dead; as Epicurus, and Metrodor us, that were 1 
moſt wholly unknown, even in the Place where they ly, 
ed. Now, as the Body is to be kept in upon the Dom 
hill, and forced upwards; fo there are fome Virtues thy 
require the Rein, and others the Spur. In Liberal, 
\ Temperance, Gentleneſs of Nature, we are to check our 
ſelves, for fear of falling; but in Patience, Reſoluin 
and Perſeverance, where we are to mount the Hill, we 
ſtand in need of Encouragement. Upon this Diviſion o 
the Matter, I had rather ſteer the ſmoother Courſe, tha: 
paſs through the Experiments of Sweat and Blood: | 
know it is my Duty to be content in all Conditions: bu 
yet if it were at my Election, I would chuſe the fairel, 
When a Man comes once to ſtand in need of Fortune, 
his Life is anxious, ſuſpicious, timorous, dependent upa 
every Moment, and in fear of all Accidents. How as 
that Man reſign himſelf to God, or bear his Lot, what 
ever it be, without murmuring, and chearfully ſubay 
to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Motion of Pleaſure 
or Pain ! It is Virtue alone that raiſes us above Grieß, 
Hopes, Fears, and Chances; and makes us not only pz 


is according to the Decree of Heaven. He that is over- 
come with Pleaſure (ſo contemptible and weak an Ene. 
my) what will become of him when he is come to graph 1 
ple with Dangers, Neceſſities, Torments, Death, and they A 
Diſſolution of Nature itſelf? Wealth, Honour, and Fn con: 
vour may come upon a Man by Chance; nay, they my and 
be caſt upon him without ſo much as looking after then ety 
but Virtue is the Work of Induſtry and Labour; Face 
certainly 'tis worth the while to purchaſe that G upo 
which brings all others along with it. A good Mai fall 
happy within himſelf, and independent upon Fortune: Bl {ton 
Kind to his Friend; temperate to his Enemy: Relig » ag 
ouſly juſt; indefatigably laborious ; and he diſcharg9i the 
all Dies with a Conſtancy, and Copgruity of Act 2 


Chaps IV. ; Of a Happy Life. 


C H A P. | IV. 0 
Philoſophy is the Guide of Life. 


it be true, That the Ludetſtanding, and the Will, 

are the two eminent Faculties of the reaſonable Soul; 
it follows neceſſarily, that 1;/7om and Virtue, (which 
are the beſt Improvements of theſe two Faculties) muſt 
be the Perfection alſo of our rea/onable Being; and con- 
ſequently the undeniable Foundation of a happy Life, 
There is not any Duty to which Providence has not an- 
nexed a Bleſſing; nor any Inſtitution of Heaven, which, 
even in this Life, we may not be the better for; nor any 
Temptation, either of Fortune or of Appetite, that is not 
ſubject tu our Reaſon ; nor any Paſſion or Affliction, for 
which Virtue has not provided a Remedy. So that it is 
our own Fault if we either fear or hope for any thing; 
which two Affections are the Root of all our Miſeries, 
From this general Proſpect of the Foundation of our Tran- 
quillity, we ſhall paſs by degrees to a particular Conſide- 
ration of the Means by which it may be procured; and 
of the Impedimenta that ob/ir uct it ; beginning with that 
Philoſophy, which principally regards our Manzers, and 
inſtructs us in the Meaſures of a virtuous and quiet Life. 
*PHILOSQPHY is divided into 
moral, natural, and rational: The * Philoſophy is 
firſi concerns our Manners the ſe= moral, natu- 
cond ſearches the Works of Nature; ral, and rati- 
ad the bird furniſhes us with Propri- onal, 
ety of Words and Arguments, and the | 
Faculty of Diflinguishing, that we may not be impoſed 
upon with Tricks and Fallacies, The Cauſes of things 
fall under Natural. Philoſophy ; Arguments, under Ras 
tional; and Actions, under Moral, Moral Philoſophy 
8 again divided into Matter of 7u/tice, which ariſes from 
the Eſtimation of things, and of Men; and into Affecti- 
ons; and Actions; and a Failing in any one of theſe, diſor- 
ders all the reſt : For what does it profit us to know 
the true Value of things, if we be tranſporttd by our 
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Paſſions? Or, to maſter our Appetites, without under. 
ſtanding the außen, the what, the how, and other Cir. 
cumſtances of our Proceedings? For, it is one thing to 
know the Rate, and Dignity of things; and another tg 
know the little Nicks, and Springs of Actiag.. Natura] 
Philoſophy is converſant about things corporeal and incor. 
poreal; the Diſquiſition of Cauſes, and Efectt, and the 
Contemplation of the Caufe of Cauſes; Rational Phil. 
ſephy is divided into Logic and Rhetoric; the one looks 
after ¶ordi, Senſe, and Order; the other treats barely 
of- Words, and the Signification of them. © Socrate 

laces all Philoſophy in Morals; and-Wiſdom in the d. 
lunguitbing of Good and Evil. It is the Art and Law of 
Life, and it teaches us what to do in all Caſes, and like 
good Markſmen, to hit the White at any Diſtance. The 
Force of it is incredible; for it gives us, in the Weak 
neſs of a Man, the Security of a Spirit: In Sickneſs it is 
as good as-a Remedy to us: for whatſoever caſcs the 
Mind, is profitable alſo to the Body. The Phy/ician may 
preſcribe Diet and Exerciſe, and accommodate his Rule 
and Medicine to the Difeaſe ; but *tis Philoſophy that mult 
bring us to a contempt:of Death, which is the Remedy 
of all Diſeaſes. In Poverty, it gives us Riches, or ſuch 
a State of Mind, as makes them ſuperflaous-to us. It 
arms us againſt all Difficulties: One Man is preſſed with 
Death, another with Poverty, ſome with Envy, others 
are offended at Providence, and unſatisfied with the Cons 
dition of Mankind. But Philoſaphy prompts us to relieve 
the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous, the Condem- 
ned; to ſhew the Ignorant their Errors, and rectify theit 
Aſſections. It makes us _ and govern our Manners; 
it rouſes us here we are faint and drowſy ; it binds up 
what is looſe, and humbles in us that which is contuma- 
cious : It delivers the Mind from the Bondage of the ho- 
dy, and raiſes it up to the Contemplation of its divine C. 
riginal, Honours, Monuments, and all the Works of 
Vanity and Ambition are demoliſhed and deſtroyed by 
Time, but the Reputation of Wiſdom is venerable to Po- 
ſerity z and thoſe that were envy'd, or neglected in their 
Lives, are adored in their Memories, and exempied from 
the very Laws of created Nature; which has ſet Bounds 
- to all other things. The very Shadow of Clem cart 
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wan. IV. Of a Happy Life. 93 
| Man of Honour upon all Dangers, to the Contempt of 
Fire and Sword; and it were a Shame, if right Reaſon 
ould not inſpire as generous Reſolutions into a Man of 


to 

to Virluc. . 
ral NE1THER is Philoſophy only profit» One wiſe Man 
or. ble to the Public, but“ one wiſe Man Teaches another, 
the elps another, even in the Exerciſe of 

ile heir Virtues ; and the one has need of the other, both 
or Converſation and Counſel ; for they kindle a mutual 
ei Emulation in good Offices. We are not ſo perfect yet, 
un ot that many new things remain ſtill to be found out, 
d. hich will give us the reciprocal Advantages of inſtruct- 
of ng one another: For, as one wicked Man is contagious 
ike o another; and, the more Vices are mingled, the worſe 
re is: fo is it on the contrary with good Men, and their 
aks irtues. As Men of Letters are the molt uſeful, and ex- 
tis ellent of Friends, fo are they the beſt of Subjects; as 
the Wſciog better Judges of the Bleſlings they enjoy under a 
yell ordered Government; and of what they owe to the 
ule lagiltrate for their Freedom and Protection, They are 


Men of Sobriety and Learning, and free from Boaſting 
id Inſolence: They reprove the Vice, without reproach- 
ig the Perſon ; for they have learned to be wiſe, with- 
put either Pomp or Envy, That which we ſee in high 


i Mountains, we find in 3 ; they ſeem taller 
ers ear hand than at a Diſtance. They are raiſed above o- 
on* ther Men, but their Greatneſs is ſubſtantial. Nor do they 


id upon the Tiptoe, that they may ſeem higher than 
hey are, but content with their own Stature, they rec 
on themſelves tall enough when Fortune cannot reach 
bem, Their Laws are ſhort, and yet comprehenſive 
00, for they bind all. | 

IT is the Bounty of Nature that we + Philoſophy 


b0- e, but of + Philoſophy that we live teaches us to. 
0- ell; which is, in Truth, a greater Be- ive well, 
ef than Life itſelf. Not but that Phi- 

by phy is alſo the Gift of Heaven, ſo far as to the Facul- 
Po-. bat not to the Science.; for that mult be the Bulineſs 
cir k Induſtry, No Man is born wiſe : But Wiſdom and 
on rtue requires a Tutor, though we can caſily learn to 
5 vicious without a Maſter. It is Philoſophy that gives 


u Veneration for God; a Charity for our Neighbour; + 
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that teaches us Our Duty to Heaven, and exhorty w 


in his Diſcourſes upon Poverty, there was ſomething ns 


.1 fell to them again; though ſo ſſ aringly, that the Pro 
A 


A Vulture of 'a Supper. Now Sextius abſtained upon 
other Account; which was, That he would not bit 


over cating of Fleſh; and in one Year-made it not 


* 1 
g 18 
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an Agreement one with another: It unmaſks things the 
are terrible to us, aſſwages our Luſts, refutes our Errony 
reſtrains our Luxury, reproves our Avarice, and work 
ſtrangely upon tender Natures, I could never hear 4: 
talus (lays Seneca) upon the Vices of the Age, and u 
Errors of Life, without a Compaſſion for Mankind; ay 


thought that was more than human. More than we i 
(ſays he) is more than we need, and only a Biirden to ik 
Bearer. That Saying of his put me out of Countenang 
at the Superfluities of my own Fortune. And ſo in his l 
vectives againſt vain Pleaſures ; he did at ſuch a Rate 0 
vance the Felicities of a ſober Table, a pure Mind, ax 
a chaſte Body, that a Man could not hear him without 
Love for Continence and Moderation. Upon theſe Les 
tures of his, I deny'd myſelf, for a while after, cenu 
Delicacies that I had formerly uſed : but in a ſhort ting 


portion came little ſhort of a to inence. 
Now to ſhew you (ſays our Auth! 

Touth is apt to. how much earneſter my Entrance upa 
take goed Im- Philoſophy was than my Progreſs; j 
preſſions, Tutor Sction gave me a wonderid 
5 Kindneſs for Pythagoras: and alin 
him for Sextius : The former forbore ſhedding of Blood 
upon his — 422 ; and put Men in fear if it, ul 
they ſhould offer Violence to the Souls of ſome of tba 
departed Friends and Relations, I/hether (ſays he) then 
nol be ration or not ; if it be true, there's no but 
mr it; if. 22 there's Frupality : And nothing's golla 
by Cruelty neither,. but the Cozening a Wolf, perbapr, 


Men inur'd to . of. Heart, by the Laceration u 
Tor menting of living Creatures; beſide that Nature 

ſufficiently provided for the Suſtenance of Mankind,wilt 
out Blood © This wrought ſo far upon me, that | gi 


eaſy to me, but pleaſant ; my Mind methought was mut 
at Liberty (and I am ſtil} of the ſame Opinion) but Lg 
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wputed as a ition to the cu the Forbearance of 
dme ſorts of Fleſh, and my Father brought me back again 
» my old Cuſtom, that I might not be thought tainted 
rich their Superſtition, Nay, and I had much ado to 
wrevail upon myſelf to ſuffer it too. I make uſe of this In- 
lance to ſhew the Aptneſs of Youth to take good Impreſ- 
ons, if there be a Friend at hand to preſs them. Philoſo- 
hers are the Tutors of Mankind; if they have found 
at Remedies for the Mind, it muſt be our Part to apply 
hem. I Gannot think of Cato, Lelius, Socrates, Plato, 
without Veneration ; their very Names are ſacred to me. 
Philoſophy is the Health of the Mind; let us look to that 
Health firſt, and in the ſecond Place to that of the Bo- 
dy, which may be had upon eaſier Terms; for a ſtrong 
rm, a robuſt Conſtitution, or the Skill of procùring this, 
8 hot a Philoſopher's Buſineſs. He does ſome things as 
3 wiſe Man, and other things as he is.a Max; and he 
nay have Strength of Body, as well as.of Mind; but if 
e runs, or caſts. the Sledge, it were injurious to aſcribe 
t to his Wiſdom which is common to the greateſt of 
Fools. He ſtudies rather to 611 his Mind than his Cof- 
ers; and he knows that Gold and Silver were mingled 
with Dirt, *till Avarice or Ambition parted them. His 
Life is ordinate, fearleſs, equal, ſecure; he ſtands firm 
1 all Extremities, and bears the Lot of his Humanity 
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500 ich 2 divine Temper. There's a great Difference be- 
L vixt the Splendor of Philoſophy, and of Fortune; the 
* mne ſhines with an original Light, the other with a bor - 


dwed one; beſide, that it makes us happy, and immor- 
; for Learning ſhall out- live Palaces, and Monuments. 
he Houſe of a wiſe Man is ſafe, tho? narrow; there's 
either Noiſe, nor Furniture io it; no Porter at the Door, 
or any thing that is either vendible, or mercenary, nor 
my Buſineſs of Fortune ; for ſhe has nothing to do, where 
ie has nothing to look after. This is the way to Hea · 
n, which Nature has chalked out, and it is both ſecure 
and pleaſant; -there needs no Train of Servants, no 
romp, or Equipage, to make good our Paſſage; no 
loney, or Letters-of Credit, for Expences upon the 
oyage; but the-Graces of an honeſt Mind will ſerve 
* me Way, and make ug heppy' ay 0 
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* The liberal Sci» To tell you my Opinion noy d 
ences are Mat- the* liberal Sciences: I have no ges 
ters rather of Cu- Eſteem for any that terminates i 
rio/ity than Vir - Profit, or Money; and yet l ſhall i; 
tue. | low them to be ſo far beneficial, 3 
they only prepare the Underſtanding 
without detaining it. They are but the Rudiments o 
Wiſdom; and only then to be learned when the Min 
is capable of nothing better; and the Knowledge of then 
is better worth the keeping than the acquiring; they 
not ſo much as pretend to the making of us virtuous, but 
only to give us an Aptitude of Diſpoſition to be ſo. The 
Grammarian's Buſineſs lies in a Syntax ef Speech; ori 
he proceed to Hiſtory, or the Meaſuring of a Verſe, be 
is at the End of his Line: but, what ſignifies a Congrii 
ty of Periods, the computing of Syllables, or the mod. 
fying of Numbers, to the Taming of our Paſſions, or tte 
Repreſſing of our Luſts ? The P+ilofopher proves the 
Body of the Sun to be large, but for the true Dimenl 
ons of it, we muſt aſk the Mathematician: Geometry 
and Ma ſic, if they do not teach us to maſter our Hope 
and Fears, all the reſt is to little Purpoſe, What docsit 
concern us, which was the elder of the two, Homer ot 
Heſiod; or which was the taller, Helen, or Hecuba? 
We take a deal of Pains to trace Je in his Wander. 
ings : But were it not Time as well ſpent, to look to 
ourſelves, that we may not wander at all? Are not ve 
ourſelves toſſed with tempeſtuous Paſſions ; and both 
aſſaulted by terrible Monſters on the one hand, an 
tempted by Sirens on the other? Teach me my Duty w 
my Country, to my Father, to my Wife, to Mankind 
What is it to me, whether Penelope was Honeſt or no! 
Teach me to know how to be ſo myſelf, and to liveac 
cording to that Knowledge. What am I the better fot 
utting ſo many Parts together in Mu/ic, and raiſing u 
armony out of ſo many different Tones? Teach me 
tune my Affections, and to hold conſtant to myſelf, Ce 
metry teaches me the Art of meaſuring Acres ; teach ms 
to meaſure my Appetites, and to know when I hare & 
_. _ Hough: Teach me to divide with my Brother, and to 
rejoice in the Proſperity of my Neighbour. You teacl 

me how I may hold my own, and keep my Eſtate; but! 
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would rather learn how 1 may loſe it all; and yet be 
contented. *Tis hard, you'll ſay, for a Man is be for- 
cd from the Fortune of his Family. This Eſtate, *tis true, 
was my Father's; but, "Whoſe was it in the time of my 
Great Grand-Father ? I do not only ſay, What Max's 
was it? but, What Nation's? The 4/trsloger tells me of 
Saturn and Mar, in Ofpe/ties, but I ſay, let them be 
as they will, their Courſes and their Poſitions are order- 
d them by an unchangeable Decree of Fate. Either 
they produce, and point out the Eſſects of all Things, or 
elſe they ſignify them : If the former; What are we the 
better for the Knowledge of that, which muſt of Neceſ- 
ity come to paſs? If the latter, What does it avail us, 
o foreſee what we cannot avoid? So that whether we 
know or not know, the Event will ſtill be the ſame, 

He that deſigns the Inſtitution of hu- 
man Life ſhould not “ be over curious Tit not. for 
ff his Words; it does not ſtand with fe dignity of a 
tis Dignity to be ſolicitous about Philoſopher to 
Sounds and Syllables, and to debaſe be curious about 
he Mind of Man with ſmall and trivi= Words. 
ll things; placing Wiſdom in Matters | 
hat are rather difficult, than great. If he be e/oguent, 
1s his good Fortune, not his Buſineſs. Subtle Diſputa- 
ions are only the Sport of Wits, that play upon the catch; 
nd are fitter to be contemned, than reſolved. Were not 
a Madman to fit wrangling about Words, and putting 
ff nice and impertinent Queſtions, when the Enemy has 
ready made the Breach, the Town fired over my Head, 
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„ nd the Mine ready to play, that ſhall blow me up into 
y e Air? Were this a time for Foolleries? Let me ra. 


her fortify myſelf againſt Death, and inevitable Neceſ- 
Ines; let me underſtand that the Good of Liſe does not 
onſiſt in the Length, or Space, but in the Uſe of it. 

hen 1 go to ſleep, who knows whether ever I ſhall 
date again? And when I wake, whether ever I (hall 
een again? When 1 go abroad, whether ever I ſhall 
dme home again? and when TI return, whether ever I 
all go abroad again; It is not at Sea only, that Lite and 
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path are within a few Inches of one another; but they 
le as near every where elſe too, only we do not take 
much Notice of it. What have we to do with frivo» 
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lous and captious' Queſtions, and impertinent Niceiti? 
Let us rather ſtudy how to deliver ourſelves from $44. 
neſs, Fear,/and the Burden of our ſecret Luſts: Let u 
paſs over all our moſt folemn. Levities, * and make haſe 
to a good Life, which is a thing that preſſes us. Shall! 
Man that goes for a Midwite, ſtand gaping upon a pof 

to ſee What Play to-day ? or when his Houſe is on Fire, 
ſtay the curling of a Periwig before he calls for Help! 
Our Houles are on Fire, our Country invaded, or 
Goods taken away, our Children in danger, and I might 
addto theſe, the Calamities of Earthquakes, Shipwreck, 
and whatever elſe is moſt terrible. Is this a time fory 
now to be playing faſt ard looſe with idle Queſtion, 
which are, in effect, but ſo many anprofitable Riddles? 
Our Duty is, the Cure of the Mind, rather than the 
Delight on't ; but we have only the Words of Wiſdom, 
without the Works: and turn Philoſophy into a Pleaſure, 
that was given for a Remedy. What can be more f- 
diculous than for a Man to negle&Fhis Manners, and cms 

poſe his Style? We are ſick and ulcerous, and muſt be 

lanced and ſcarify'd, and every Man has as much Bil. 
neſs within himſelf, as a Phyſician in a common Peſts 
lence. Misfortuner, in fine, cannot be avoided : but thy 
may be ſabeci ned, if not overcome: and our Lives nab 
made happy by Philoſophye 
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The Force of Precepts. 


T H E R E ſeems to be fo near an Affinity betwit 
Wiſdom, Philoſophy, and good Counſels, that its 
rather Matter of Curioſity, than of Profit, to divide 
them; Philoſophy being only a limited Wiſdom ; and, 
good Counſels, a Communication of that IWiſaom, for tix 
| Good of others, as well as of ourſelves; and to Poſter 
ty, as well as to the Preſent. The Wiſdom of the 4 
* Cients, as to the Government of Life, was no more, thi 
certain Precepts what to do, and what not; and Ma 
were much better in that Simplicity; for as they call 
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to. be more learned, they wu leſs careful of being 
1. That plain and open Virtue, is now turned into a 
bark, and intricate Science; and we are taught to diſ- 


pute, rather than to- Jive. So long as Wickedneſs was 


imple, fimple Remedies alſo were ſufficient againſt it; 
but now, it has taken Root, and ſpread, we muſt make 
uſe of ſtronger. = | 
THERE are ſome Diſpoſitions that * The beſt of us 
embrace good Things as“ fon as they are yet the bets 
hear them: but they will ſtill- need ter for Admo- 
quickening by Admonition. and Pre- nition. and Pre- 
cept, We are raſh and forward in cept. 
ſome Caſes, and dull in others: And 
there is no repreſſing of the one Humour, or Raiſing of 
the other, but by removing the Cauſes of them; which 
are (in one word) /alſe Adminiſtration, and falſe Fear, 
Every Man knows his Duty to his Country, to his Friends, 
to his Gueſts; and yet when he is called upon to draw 
bis Sword for the one, or to labour for the other, he 
finds himſelf diſtracted betwjxt his Apprehentions, and 
kis Delights : He knows well enough the Injury he does 
bis Wife, in the keeping a Wench; and yet his Luſt over- 
rules him: So that tis not enough to give good Advice, 
unleſs we can take away that which hinders the Benefit 
of it, Ifa Man does what he ought to do, he'll never 
do it conſtantly, or equally, without knowing why he 
does it. And if) it be only Chance or Cuſtom, he that 
does well by Chance, may do ill ſo too. And farther, a 
Precept may direct us what we ought to do, and yet fall 
ſhore in the Manner of doing it. An expenſive Entertain» 
ment may, in one Caſe, be Extravagance or Gluttony 
and yet a Point of Honour and Diſcretion in another, 
Tiberius Ceſar had a large Mullet preſented him, which 
he ſent to the Market to be ſold : And now (ſays be) my 
Maſters (to ſome Company with him) you /hall ſee, that 
either Apricius or Octavius, wil: be the chapman for this 
Fiſh: Octauiur beat the Price, and gave about 300. Ster- 
g for't. Now there was a great Difference between 
Uftavius, that bought it for his Luxury, and the other 
that purchaſed it for a Compliment to Tiberius. Precepts 
are idle, if we be not firlt taught what Opinion we are 
ta have of the Matter in Queſtion; whether it be Povers 
12 + Hor 


ty, Riches, Diſgrace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, & e. Let u 
therefore examine them one by one; not what they an 
called, bat what in Truth they are. And ſo for the Vir. 
lues: "Tis to no Purpoſe to ſet a high Eſteem up 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, Juſlice; if we & 
not firſt know what Virtue is : whether one or more; 
or if he that has one, has all; or bow they differ. 
PRECEPTS are of great Weight 
* The Power and a few“ ufeful ones at hand, & 
of Precepts and more toward a happy Life, than whole 
Sentences. + Volumes of Cantions, that we knoy 
not where to find. Thefe folitary Pre- 
cepts ſhould be our daily Meditation, for they arc the 
Rules by which we ought to ſquare our Lives. Wbes 
they are contracted into Sentences, they ſtrike the Afar 
tions; whereas Admonition is only blowing of the Coal; i 
moves the Vigour of the Mind, and excites Virtue : We 
have the Thing already, but we know not where it lies 
It is by Precepts, that the Underſtanding is nouriſhed, and 
augmented; the Offices of Prudence and Juſtice are guid: 
ed by them, and they lead us to the Execution of our 
Duties. A Precept delivered in Verſe, has a much grew 
er Effect, than in Proſe; and thoſe very People that te- 
ver think they have enough, let them but hear a ſhay 
Sentence againſt Avarice; how will they clap and ad- 
mire it, and bid open Defiance to Money? So ſoon u 
we find the Affections ſtruck, we muſt follow the Blov: 
not with Syllagiſint, or Quirks of Vit; but with plain al 
mveighty Kante, and we muſt do it with Xindneſi too 
and Reſpect: for, there goes a Bleſſing along with Coun 
ſelt, and Diſcourſes that are bent wholly upon the Good 
the Hearer? And thoſe are ſtill the moſt efficacious, iut 
take Reaſon along with them; and tell us as well wy 
we are to do this or that, as what we are to do. For, 
ſome Underſtandings are weak, and need an Inſtructor u 
expound to them what is good, and what is evil. It 1 
reat Virtue to love, to give, and to follow good Counſel 
if it does not lead us to Honeſty, it does at leaſt pronjt 
us to't. As ſeveral Parts make up but one Harmony, 
and the moſt agreeable Muſic ariſes from Diſcords; 
ſhould a wiſe Man gather many Acts, many Preceft 
and the Examples of many Arts, to inform his own Lite 
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Our Forefathers have left us in Charge to avoid three 
things : Hatred, Envy, and Contempt ; now. it is hard to 
avoid Envy, and not to incur Contempt; for, in taking too 
mach Care not to uſurp upon others, we become many 
times liable to be-trampled upon ourſelves, Some Peo- 
ole are afraid of others, becauſe tis poſſible that others 
may be afraid of them: but let us ſecure ourſelves on 
all hands: For Flattery is as dangerous as Contempt. It 
is not to ſay, in Caſe of Admonition, [new this before: 


for, we know many things, but we do not think of them; 


ſo that tis the part of a Monitor not ſo much to teach, 
28 to mind us of our Duties. Sometimes a Man over- 
ſees that which lies juſt under his Noſe ; otherwhile he 
is careleſs, or pretends not to ſee it: We do all know, 
that Friendſhip. is ſacred, and yet we violate it; and 
the greate(t-Libertine expects that his own Wife ſhould 
be honeſt. : 

GOOD * Counſel is the moſt need - Gord Counſel 
ful Service that we can do to Mankind, it the bel Ser- 
and if we give it to many, it will be fure vice we can do 
to profit ome: For, of many Trials, to Mankind. 
ſome or other will undoubtedly ſuc- 
ceeds - He that places a Man in the Poſſeſſion of himſelf, 


does a great Thing; . for Wiſdom does not ſhew itſelf fo 


much in Precept, as in IMe; in a Firmneſs of Mind, and 
a Maltery of Appetite : It teaches us to de, as well as to 
talk; and to make our Words and Actions all of a Co- 
Jour, If that Fruit be pleaſanteſt which we gather from 
a Tree of our own Planting, How much greater Delight 
ſhall we take in the Growth and Increaſe of good Man- 
ners of our own Forming? It is-an .eminent Mark of 
Wiſdom for a Man to be always like himſelf, You ſhall 
ave ſome that keepa thrifty Table; and laviſh out upon 
Building; profuſe upon themſelves, and ſordid to o- 
ders; niggardly at home, and laviſh abroad. This Di- 
erlity.is vicious, and the Effect of a diſſatisfied, and 
nealy Mind; whereas every. wiſe Man lives by Rule, 
his Diſagreement of Purpoſes, ariſes from hence, ei- 
her that we do not propound to ourſelves what we 
yould be at: or if we do, that we do not purſue it, 
but paſs from one Thing to another: and.we do not 
I 3 : 
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nly change neither, but return to the Thiog whi 
x had both quitted, and es. cede: 
ET Is all our * Undertakings, let us fir} 
*' Three Points examine our own Strength z the Enter. WW mn: 
to be examined prize next; and thirdly, the Perſon r: 
in all our Un- with whom we have to do. The fil 
dertakings. Point is moſt important; for, we ae 
: apt to over-value ourſelves, and rec. 
kon that we can do more indeed than we can. One Man 
ſets up for a Speaker, and is out, as ſoon as he opens his 
Mouth; another over - charges his Eſtate perhaps, or his 
Body: A baſhful Man is not fit for public Buſineſs: Some 
again are too ſtiff, and peremptory for the Court: Mz 
ny People are apt to fly out in their Anger; nay, andin 
a Frolic too, if any Thing ſharp fall in their way, they'll 
rather venture a Neck, than loſe a Jeſt, Theſe People 
had better be quiet in the World than buſy. Let hin 
that is naturally choleric, and impatient, avoid all pro- 
vocations, and thoſe Affairs alſo that multiply and dray 
on more; and thoſe alſo from which there is no Retreat. 
When we may come off at Pleaſure, and fairly hopeto 
bring our Matters to a Period, tis well enough. If it 
ſo happen that a Man be tied up to Buſineſs, which he 
can neither looſen nor break off; let him imagine thoſe 
Shakles upon his Mind to be Irons upon his Legs: 
They are troubleſome at firſt, but when there's no ke. 
medy but Patience, Cuſtom makes them eaſy to us. and 
Neceſſity gives us Courage. We are all Slaves to For- 
tune; ſome only in looſe and golden Chains, others in 
ſtrait ones, and coarſer : Nay, and they that bind us, art 
Slaves to themſetves ; ſome toHonour, others toWealth 
ſome to Offices, others to Contempt; ſome to their $u- 
periors, others to themſelves : Nay, Life itſelf is a Ser- 
vitude: Let us make the beſt on't then, and with our 
Philoſophy mend our Fortune. Difficulties may be foft- 
ned, and heavy Burdens diſpoſed of to our cafe. Let u 
covet nothing out of our Reach, but content ourſelves 
with things hopeful, and at hand; and without envying 
the Advantages of others: For Greatneſs ſtands upon 
- - eraggy Precipice ; and tis much ſafer and quieter living 
upon a Level. How many great Men are forced to keep 
- their Station upon mere Neceſſity; becauſe they ful 
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there's no coming down from it but headlong ? Theſe 
Men ſhould do well to fortify themſelves againſt ill Con- 
ſequences, by ſuch Virtues and Meditations. as may 
make them leſs ſolicitous for the future. The ſureſt 
Expedient in this Caſe is to bound our Deſires, and to 
leave nothing to Fortune which we may keep ia our own 
power. Neither will this Courſe wholly compoſe us, 
bat it ſhews us at worlt the end of our Troubles, 
Ir is a main Point to take Care that 7 8 
we propoſe nothing but what is hope- + Propoſe no- 
fal ind honeſt. For it will be equal- hing 4 
j troubleſome to us, either not to ſuc- i hopeful and 
ceed, or to be aſhamed of the Succeſs. honeſt. 
Wherefore, let us be ſure not to ad- 
mit any ill Deſign into our Heart; that we may lift up 
ure Hands to Heaven, and aſk nothing which another 
ſhall be a Loſer by. Let us pray for a good Mind, which 
is a Wiſh to no Man's Injury, | will remember always 
that lam a Man, and then conſider, that if I am happy, 
it will not laſt a/ways ; if unhappy, I may be other, if I 
pleaſe. I will carry my Life in my Hand, and deliver it 
up readily when it ſhall be called for. I will have a care 
of being a Slave to myſelf, for it is a perpetual, a ſhame- 
ful, and the heavieſt ot all Servitudes; and, this may be 
done by moderate Deſires. I will ſay to myſelf, What 
is it that 1 labour, ſweat, and ſolicit for, when it is 
but very little that I want, and it will not be long that 
I ſhall need any thing? He that would make Trial of 
the Firmneſs of his Mind, let him ſet certain Days apart 
for the Practice of his Virtues, Let him mortify himſelf 
wich Faſting, coarſe Cloaths, and hard Lodging ; and 
then ſay to himſelf, I 1his the thing now that 1 was a- 
raid of In a State of Security a Man may thus prepare 
himſelf againſt Hazards, and in Plenty fortify himſelf a- 
gainſt Want, If you will have a Man reſolute when he 
tu eomes to the Puſh, train him up to't before hand The 
hes Soldier does Duty in Peace, that he may be in Breath 
yig ben he comes to Battle. How many great and wiſe 
004 Men have made Experiment of their Moderation by a 
Fraftice of Abſtinence, to the higheſt Degree of Hunger 

and Thirſt z and convinced themſelves, that a an may 
all bis Belly, without being beholden to Fortune; which 
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never denĩes any of us wherewith-to ſatisfy:our Neceſſ. 
ties, though ſhe be never ſo angry? It is as eaſy to ſi 
Pier it always, as to try it once; and it is no more tha 
thouſands of Servants and poor People do every Day of 
their Lives. He that would live happily, muſt neither 
truſt to good Fortune, nor ſubmit to bad: He malt ſtand 
upon his Guard again(t-all Aſfaults: He mult ſtick tg 

: himſelf, without any Dependance upon other People. 
Where the Mind-is tinctured with Philoſophy, thee is 

no Place for Grief, Anxiety, or ſuperfluous Vexationg, 

= It is prepoſſeſſed with Virtue, to the Neglect of Fortune, 
which $rings us to a Degree of Security not to be diltur- 

bed. Tis eaſier to give Counſel than to take it; andi 

£ common thing for one-choleric Man to condemn another, 

We may» be — adviſing, but not vio« 
lent, or tedious Few Words with Gentleneſs and Eb 
fieacy are beſt: The Miſery is, that the. Wiſe do not 
need Coynſel, and Fools will not take it. A good Man, 
tis true, delightsin it: and it is a Mark of Folly and il 
Nature, to hate Reproof; Toa Friend 1 would be al- 
ways frank and plain; and rather fail in the-Succels, 
than be wanting in the Matter of Faith and Truſt. There 
are ſome Precepts that ſerve. in common, both to the 
rieh, and poor, but they are too general; as Cure your 
Avarice, andube Work is dene It is one thing not to de- 
fire Money, and another thing not to underſtand howto 
uſe its In the Choice of the Perſons we. have to do 
withal, we ſhould ſee that they be worth our while; in 
the Choice of our Buſineſs we are to conſult Nature, and 
follow: our Inclinations. He- that gives ſober Advice to 
a witty Proll, muſt look to have every thing turned iato 
Ridicule: As if you Philoſophers (ſays Marcellinui) did 
not love your Whores, and your Guts, as well as oller 
People; and then he tells you of ſuch and ſuch that were 
taken in the Manner. We are all ſick, I muſt confely 
and it is not for ſick Men to play the Phyſician; but ts 
yet lawful for a Man ia a Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the 
common Condition, and Diſtempers of the Place. He 
that ſhould pretend to teach a Madman how to ſpeak, 
= walk, and behave himſelf, were not he the madder Mat 
= of the two; he that directs the Pilot, makes, him more 
Rk, the Helm, order the Sails ſo or ſo, and make the beſt at 


” 
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- ſcant Wind, after this or that Manner, And fo ſhould 
we do in our Counſels. Do not tell me what a Man 
hould do in Health, or Poverty; but ſhew me the way 
to be either ſound or rich. Teach me to maſter my 
Vices: For, tis to no Purpoſe, ſo long as I am under 
their Government, to tell me what I muſt do when I am 
clear of it. In caſe of an Avarice a little eaſed, a Lux- 
ury moderated, a Temerity reſtrained, a ſluggiſh Hu- 
mour quickned ; Precepts will then help us forward, and 
ator us how to behave ourſelves. It is the firſt and the 
main tie of a Soldier, his military Oath, which is an En- 
agement upon him both of Religion and Honour. In 
ſie Manner he that pretends to a happy Life, muſt firſt 
lay a Foundation of Virtue, as a Bond upon him, to live 
and die true to that Cauſe, We do not find Felicity ia 
the Veins of the Earth, where we dig for Gold: norin 
the Bottom of the Sea, where we fiſh for Pearl; but in 
pure and untainted Mind, which, if it were not holy 
vere not fit to entertain the Deity. He that would 
e truly happy, muſt think his own Lot beſt, and ſo live 
with Men, as conſidering that Gad. ſees him, and /o ſpeak 
«God, as if Men beard bim. Re 


c HA. VL 
No Felicity like Peace of Conſcience. 


60 D Conſcience is the Teſtimony of a good Lifes. 
and the Reward of it, This is it that fortifies the + 
lind againſt Forune, when a Man has gotten the Ma- 
ſtery of his Paſſions ; placed his Treaſure and his Secu- 
my within himſelf; learned to be content with his Con- 
ution; and that Death is no Evil in itſelf, but only the 
End of Man. He that has dedicated his Mind to Virtue, 
d ta the Good of human Society, whereof he is a Meme 
ber, has conſummated all that is either profitable or ne- 
alary for him to know, or to do, toward the Eſtabliſh- 
lent of his Peace. Every Man has a Judge and Wits © 
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neſs within himſelf, of all the Good and Ill that he does 
which inſpires us with great Thoughts, and adminiſter 
to us wholeſome Counſels. We have a Veneration for 
all the Works of Nature, the Heads of Rivers, and the 

Spring of medicinal Waters: the Horrors of Groves, and 
of Caves, ſtrike us with. an Impreſſion of Religion, and 
Worſhip. To ſee a Man fearleſs in Dangers, untainted 
with Luſts, happy in Adverſity, compoſed in a Tumult, 
and laughing at thoſe Things which are generally ei. 
ther coveted or feared; all Men mult acknowledge, that 
this can be nothing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that 
Influences a mortal Body, And this it is that carries 
us to the Diſquiſition of Things divine, and human; 
what the State of the World was before the Diſtribu- 
tion of the firſt Matter into Parts; what. Power it was 
that drew Order out of that Confuſion, _ and gave Laus 
both to the whole, and to every Particle thereof; what 
that Space is beyond the World; and whence pro- 
ceed the ſeveral Operations of Nature, Shall any Man 
ſee the Glory and Order of the. Univerſe; ſo many 
ſcattered Parts and Qualities wrought into one Maſs; 
fach a Medtey of Things, which are yet diſtinguiſh 
ed; the World enlightened, and the Diſorders of it 
ſo wonderfully regulated; and ſhall he not conſider 

the Author, and Diſpoſer of all this; and, whether we 
ourſelves ſhall go, when our Souls ſhall be delivered 
from the Slavery of our Fleſh ? "The whole Creation, 
we ſee, conforms to the Dictates of Providence, and 

* follows God both as a Governor and as a-Guide: 4 
great, a good, and a right Mind, is a kind of Divi 
ty lodged in Fleſh, and may be the Bleſſing of a Slave, 
as well as of a Prince; it came from Heaven, and w 

Heaven it muſt return; and-it is a kiod of heaven 

Felicity, which a- pute and virtuous Mind enjoys, i 
| ſome Degree, èven upon Earth: Whereas Temples 
of Honour are but empty Names, which probably ov 
' their Beginning either to Ambition, or to- Violence. 
am ſtrangely tranſported with the Thoughts of Eier- 
nity ; nay, wich the Belief of it; for have a pv 
found Veneration for the Opinions of great Men, eſpe- 
. cially when they promiſe Things ſo much to my Sat: 
faction: for they do promiſe. them, though. they do nd 
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prove them. In the Queſtion of the Immortality of 
the Soul, it goes very far with me, a general Conſent 
to the Opinion of a future Reward, and Puniſhment; 
which Meditation raiſes me to the Contempt of this 


} 


nd Life, in hopes of a better. But, (till, tho” we know | 
aa that we have a Soul; yet, what the Soul is, how, and 
ed from whence, we are utterly ignorant: 1 his only we 
I underſtand, that all the Good and ill we do, is under 
+ me Dominion of the Mind; that a clear Conſcience 
at WY fates us in an inviolable Peace: And, that the greateſt 
nat Bleſſing in Nature, is that. which every honeſt Man may 
irs Wl beſtow upon himſelf. The Body is bur the Clog and 
o; Priſoner of the Mind: toſſed up and down, and perſe- 
due cated with Puniſhments, Violences, and Diſeaſes ; but 


vas the Mind itſelf is ſacred, and eternal, and exempt 
vs BY from the Danger of actual Impreſſion. 

hat * PROVIDED that we look to our : 

ro-  Conſciences, no Matter for Opinion: * Every Man's 
lan Let me deſerve well, though 1 hear Conſcience rs bis 
am il. The common People take Stov- Judge. 

is; WY mach, and Audacity, for the Marks of 

iſh WY Magnanimity, and Honour; and, if a Man be ſoft, and 
fü modeſt, they look upon him as an eaſy Fap: but when 
ider they come once to obſerve the Dignity of his Mind, 
wein the Fquality and Firmneſs of his Actions; and that 
ered i his external Quict is founded upon eternal Peace, the 
ion, Wi very ſame People have him in Eſteem and Admiration, 
aud For, There is no man but - apprgves of Virtue, though 
Abet few purſue it; we ſee where it is, but we dare 
vin · I not venture to come at it: And the Reaſon is, we 
lave, ver- value that which we muſt quit to obtain it. A 
d wood Conſcience fears no witneſſes, but a guilty Con- 
vent fence is ſolicitous, even in Solitude. It we do no- 
s, u bing but what is honeſt, let all the World know itz 
mples bot if otherwiſe, what does it ſignify to have no body elſe 
ove Bknow it, ſo long as 1 know it myſelf; Miſerable is he 
e. | that flights that Witneſs ! Wickedneſs, tis true, may 
Eier · ¶ lcape the Law, but not the Conſcience : . For a private 


pro- Coaviction is the firſt, and the greateſt. Puniſhment of 
eſpe· I Oftendersz ſo that the Sin plagues itſelf; and the Fear 
= ol Vengeance purſues even thoſe that ſcape the Stroke 
00 


of it. It were ill for good Mea that Iniquity may fo caũ- 
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ly evade Law, the Judge and the Execution, if Naum 
Had not ſet up Torments and Gibbets, in the Conſs, 
ences of Tranſgreſſors. He that is guilty, lives in per. 
petual Terrors, and while he expects to be puniſhed, he 
| puniſhes himſelf; and whoſoever deſerves it, expeth 

it, What if he be not detected? He is ſtill in Apps 
heoſion yer, that he may be ſo. His Sleeps are pan 
and never ſecure; and he cannot ſpeak of another Man 
Wickedneſs, without thinking of his oon; where; 
good Conſcience is a continual Feaſt. Thoſe are the q. 

y certain, and profitable Delights, which ariſe from th 
Conſcience of a well acted Life: no matter for Noiſe + 
broad, ſo long as we are quiet within: but if our pal 
ons be ſeditious, that's enough to keep us waking, with. 
out any other Tumult. It is not the poſture of the By. 
dy, or the Compoſure of the Bed, that will give Reſty 

an uneaſy mind: There is an impatient Sloth, that my 
be rouſed by Action, and the Vices of Lazineſs muſt be 
cured by Beſineſs. True Happineſs is not to be found 
Exceſſes of Wine, or of Women, nor in the largeſt Pro 
digalitics of Fortune: What ſhe has given me, ſhe 
take away; but ſhe ſhall not tear it from me; and, 
long as it does not grow to me, I can part with it with. 
out Pain. He that would perfectly know himſelf, lt 
him ſet aſide his Money, his Fortune, bis Dignity, ad 
examine himſelf naked; without being put to lean 
from others the knowledge of himfelf. - 

IT is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly or too cally 
th 25 to believe himſeff, Wherefore letuf 
Let every Man examine, watch, obſerve, and inſt 
examine him» our own Hearts; for, we ourſelves ar 
Fell. our own greateſtFlatterers: We ſhould 
8 | every Night call ourſelves to an Ac 

count, What Infirmity have I maſtered to-day ? Whit 
Paſſion oppoſed ? What Temptation ręſiſted? What Vir 
fue acquired? Our Vices will abate of themſelves, i 
they be brought every Day to the Shrift. Oh the bleſſed 
Sleep that follows ſuch a Diary! Oh the Tranquility, 
Liberty, and Greatneſs of that Mind, that is a Spy upot 
itſelf; and a private Cenſor of its own manners! It is i 
Coſtom (ſays our Author) every Night, ſo ſoon as tht 
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Candle is out, to runſoyer all the Words and Actions d 
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the paſt Day; and I let nothing *ſcape me; for, Why 
ould 1 fear the Sight of my own Errors, when I can 
admoniſh, and forgive myſelf? 7 was a little too bot in 

ſuch a Diſpute . m Opinion might have been as well ſpa» 


4, for it gave Offence, and did no good at all, The 
760 . but all Traths are * to be ſpoken at 


all Times ; 1 would J bad beld My Tongue, for there is 
4 10 contending either with Fools, or our Superiort. I have 
N done ill; but it ſhall be ſo no more. If every Man would 
endes Look into himſell, it would be the better for us 
all, What can be more reaſonable than this daily Re- 
1 view of a Life that we cannot warrant for a Moment? 
+ Oer fate is fer, and the firſt Breath we draws only the 
„en Motion toward our laſt: One Cauſe depends upon | 
1 WY another; and the Courſe of all Things, public and pri- 
1 vate; is but a long Sonnection of providential Appoint- 
x ments. There is a great Variety in our Lives, but all 


tends to the ſame Ilſſue. Nature may uſe her own Bo- 
dies as ſhe pleaſes; but a good Man has this Conſolati- 
on, that nothing periſhes which he can call his own, It 
is a great Comfort that we are only condemned to the 
ſame Fate with the Univerſe; the Heavens themſelves 
are mortal, as well as our Bodies; Nature has made us 
paſkive, and to ſuffer is our Lot. While we are in the 
Fleſh, every Man has his Chain and his Clog, and it is 
Jooſer, and lighter to one Man than another; only he is 
ore at eaſe that takes it up, and carries it, than he that # 
* drags it. We are born to loſe, and to periſh; to hope 
felt and to fear, to vex ourſelves and others; and there is 
z Aotidote againſt a common Calamity, but Virtue, for 
the Foundgtion of true Fey is tn the Conſcience. 


TT pn tar in the Scale of Nature a more inf 
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Trappings, as a Man for his pompous Additions ? Hor 

much a braver Creature is a Lion (which by Nature 

| ng to be fierce and terrible) how much braver ( fay) 
in 


- Nobility, Kiches, that can juſtify a wicked Man; nors 
it the want of all theſe that can diſcredit a good one. 


makes a good Ship: but if ſhe be a nimble Sailor, tht 
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CHAP. VI. 
A good Man can never be miſerable, nor: 


wicked Man happy. 


rable Connection of Cauſe and EffeR, than in 

e of Happineſs and Virtue : Nor any thing that cu 
more naturally produce the one, or more neceſſarily pre: 
ſuppoſes the other. For, what is it to be happy, but fer 
a Man to content himſelf with his Lot, in a chearful and 
quiet Reſignation to the Appointments of God? All the 
Actions of our Lives ought to be governed with aReſpet 
to Good and Evil: And it is only reaſon that diſtinguiſh 
es: by which reaſon we are in ſuch a manner influenced, 
as if a Ray of the Divinity were dipt in a mortal Body; 
and that's the Perfection of Mankind. It is true, ve 
have not the Eyes of Eagles, or the Sagacity of Hounds; 
nor-if we had. could we pretend to value ourſelyes u- 
on any thing which we have in common with Brutes 
What are we the better for that which is foreign to uz 
and-may be given and taken away ? As the Beams of the 
Sun irradiate the Earth, and yet remain where they were; 
ſo is it in ſome Proportion with an holy Mind, chat illo- 
ſtrates all our Actions. and yet adheres to its Original. 
Why do we not as well commend a Horſe for his gloriow 


is natural Horror, than in bis Chains? So that evcry 
thing in its pure Nature pleaſes us beſt, It is not Health, 


That's the ſovereign Bleſſing, which makes the Foſel 
for of it valuable without any thing elſe, and him that 
wants it contemptible, though he had all the World be- 
ſides. It is not the Painting, Gilding, or Carving, that 
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'frong, to endure the Seas, that's her Excellency. 

2 the Edge and Temper of the Blade, that makes a 
ood Sword ; not the Richneſs of the Scabbard: and ſo 
tis not Money, or Poſſeſſions that make a Man conſidet- 
able, but his Virtue. | i 

It is every Man's Duty to make him- I good Man 
ſelf profitable to Mankind: If he can, mater himſelf” 
to many; if not, to fewer: If not fo ++ por rn to 
neither, to his Neighbours; but how- anking. 
ever to himſelf. There are two Re- . 
publics. a great one, which is human Nature ; and a leſs, 
which is the Place where we were born: Some ſerve 
both at a time; ſome only the greater, and ſome again 
valy the leſs: The greater may be ferved in Privacy, 
Slitude, Contemplation, and perchance that way better 
than any other; but, ie was the Intent of Nature, howe- 
rer, that we ſhould ſerve both. A Man may ſerve. 
the Public, his Friend, and himſelf, in any Station: If 
he be not for the Sword, let him take the Gown; if the 
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he be ſileneed abroad, let him give Counſel at home; 
and diſcharge the part of a faithful Friend, and a tempe- 
rate Companion. When he is no longer a Citizen, he is 
yet a Man; but the whole World is his Country, and 
human Nature never wants Matter to work upon : But, 
x nothing will ſerve a Man in the civi/ Government, un- 


mand in chief, tis his own Fault. The common Soldi- 


Looks, his Example, his Encouragement, his Voice ; 
and ſtands his Ground even when he has loft his Hands; 


yy Condition whatſoever, he ſtill diſcharges the Dut 

a good Patriot. Nay, he that fpends his Time well, 
en in a Retirement, gives a great Example. We may 
Marge indeed, or contract, according to the Circum- 
aces of Time, Place, or Abilities, but above all things 
e mult be ſure to keep ourſelves in Action; for, he 


er any State ſo-deſperate, as that of Athens under the 

birty Tyrants ; where it was capital to be honeſt ; and 

de Senate · Houſe was 8 3 into a College of Hang · 
2 


Bar does not agree with him, let him try the Pulpit; if 


lels he be prime Miniſter; or in the Field, but to com- 
er, where he cannot uſc his Hands, fights with his 


d does Service too with his * Clamour: ſo that in 


at is ſlothſul, is dead even while he lives. Was there 
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men? never was any Government ſo wretched, and 
hopeleſs : and yet Socrates at the ſame time preached 
| Temperance to the Tyrants, and Conroe to the Reſt; 
and afterwards died an eminent Example of Faith aud 
Reſolution, and a Sacrifice for the common good. 
un Ir is not for a wiſe Man to ſtand*, 
* The Injuries ſhifting, and ſencing with Fortune, but 
Fortune do to oppoſe her bare-faced ; for, he 
not effe# the ſufficiently convinced, that ſhe can do 
Mind, him no hurt. She may take away his 


7 


7  __ * Servants, Poſſeſſions, Dignity ; afſauk 
his Body, put out his Eyes, cut off his Hands, and (try 
him of all the external Comforts of Life. But what dog 
all this amount to, more than the recalling of a Tru, 

Which be has L= wh Conan wx gp it vp 
again D He. looks upon hu as 
bg pm leat to himſelf, and yet he does mY 
lac himſelf ever the lefs, becauſe he is not his own, but 
takes ſuch care as an honeſt Man ſhould do, of a thing 
that is committed to him in Truſt, Whenſoever he that 
lent me myſelf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back 
again, tis not a Loſs, but a Reſtitution; and 1 mul 
willingly deliver up what maſt undeſervegly was beſtow- 
ed upon me« And it will became me to return my Mind 
better than I received it. 

5 a * DEMETRIUS, upon the taking 
* 4 generous of Megara, aſked Stilo the Philoſo- 
Inſtance of a pher what he had loſt ? Nothing, lay 

conſtant Mind. he, for I had all. that I could call m 
cen about mes And yet the Enemy bul 
then made himſelf maſter of his Patrimony, his Childrey 
and his Country: But theſe he looked upon only as ad 
ventitious Goods, and under the Command of Foitun! 
Now he that neither loſt any thing, nor feared any thing 
in a public Ruin, but was ſafe, and at Peace, in the mic 
dle of the Flames, and in the Heat of a military Inten- 
perance and Fury; what Violence, or. Provocation int 
ginable can put ſuch a Man as this out of the Poſſeſoo 
of himſelf ? Walls and Caſtles may be mined and batter 
ed; but there is no Art, or Engine, that can ſubvert 
Ready Mind. 1 heve made my way (ſays Stilpo) throgt 
Fire and Blood; what is become of my Children, 1 inn 
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ch vn. Of a Happy Li, 113 
but theſe are tranſitory Bleſſings, and Servants that 

*. to cba 2 Ma ers; what was my © 
own before, is my own Pill: Some ave loft their Eftatess 
others their dear-bought Miſtreſſes; their Commiſſions and 
Officer ; the Uſerers have loſt the Bonds, and Securities ; 
but, Demetrius, for my part, I have faved all: and do 
not imagine, after all this, either that Demetrius, ir @ - 
veror, er that Stilpo is overcome : t only thy Far- 

tune bas been too hard for mine. Alexander took Baby- 
lon x Scipio took Carthage ; the Capitol was burnt: But, 
there's no Fire, or Violence, that can diſcompoſe a ge - 
gerous Mind. And let us ne: take this Character neither 
for a Chimera; for all Ages afford ſome luſtances of this 
elevated Virtue, A good Man does his Duty, let it be 
neter ſo painful, ſo hazardous, or never ſo great a Loſs 
io him; and it is not all the Money, the Power, and the 
Pleaſure in the World; no not any Force; or Neceſſity, 
that can make him wicked: He conſiders what he is to 
do, not what he is to ſuffer, and will keep on his Courſe, 
tho' there ſhould be nothiog but Gibbets and Torments 
in the way. And in this Ioſtaace of S7i/po z who, when 
de had loſt his Country, his Wife, his Children, the 
Town on Fire over his Head, himſelf *ſcaping very hard- 
y, and naked out of the Flames; I have ſaved all my 
wide, (ſays he) my Fuſtice, my Courage, my Temperance, 
Prudence; accounting nothing his own, or valuable; 


ol» ¶ nd ſhe wing how much eaſier it was to overcome a Nati- 
lay be than one wiſe Man. It is a certain Mark of a brave 
ind, not to be moved by any Accidents. The upper 
| bad Negion of the Air admits neither Clouds, nor Tempeits ; 
Ire, We Thunder, Storms, and Meteors, are form'd below; 
se this is a difference betwixt a mean, and an exalted 
une ind: the former is rude and tumultuary ; the latter is 
thing WWodelt, venerable, compoſed, andalwaysquiet in its Sta» 


on. In brief, it is the Coaſcience that pronounces up- 
i the Man, whether he be happy, or miſerable. But, 
ough Sacrilege and Adultery be generally condemned, 
many are there ſtill that do not ſo much as bluſh at 
one, and in truth, that take a Glory in the other? 
r, nothing is more common than for great Thieves to 
K in Triumph, when * ones are puniſhed. But 


fails of doing Fuſtice upon itſelf ; for, every guilty Pp. 


Wo ir bis own Hangman. 


' 
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Let Wickedneſ; ſcape, ar it may, at the Bar, it new 
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The due Contemplation of divine Providen 


is the certain Cure of all Misfortunes, 


h HOEVEFR obſerves the World. and the Orde 
of it, will find all the Motions in it to be only N 
eiſſitude of Falling and Rifing : Nothing extinguiſh'd, and 
even thoſe. things which ſeem to us to periſh, are in truth 
but changed. The Seaſons go, and return; Day al 
Night follow in their Courſes; the Heavens roll, and Ns 
ture goes on with her Work. All things ſacceed in ther 


Turns; Storms arid Calms ; the Law of Nature will har 


| World; and to propound rather the mending of Natur 


khan a ſubſtantial Poſſeſſion ; they may cozen at 20. 


4 


.. we turn, and examine them, the more valuable we i 


it ſo, which we muſt follow, and obey, accounting il 
Things that are done, to be well done: So that what ve 
cannot mend, we muſt ſuffer, and wait upon Provident 
without Repining: It is the part of a cowardly Soldier u 
follow his Commander, groaning ; but a generous Nu 
delivers himſelf up to God without ſtruggling ; and iti 
only for a narrow Mind to condemn the Order vf the 


than of himſelf, No Man has any Cauſe of Complaint 
againſt Providence, if that which, is right pleaſes hin 
Thoſe Glories that appear fair to the Eye, their Lula 
is but falſe and ſuperficial; and they only Vanity a 
Deluſion; They are rather the Goods of a Dream, 


ſtance, but bring them once to the Touch, they are rot 
ten and counterfeit. There are no greater Weich 
es in the World, than many of thoſe which the Peop 
take to be happy; thoſe are the only true and incorri| 
tible Comforts, that will abide all Trials; and the mo 


them; and the greateſt Felicity of all is, not to ſtand! 


need of any. What's Poverty? No Man lives ſo pu 
as he was born. What's Pain? It will either hare u 
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ed itſelf, or make an end of us. In ſhort ; Fortune has 
do Weapon that reaches the mind ; But the Bounties of 


they are the greater, and the better, the longer we con- 
der them: That is to ſay, The Power of contemni 
Things terrible, and deſpiſing what the common People 
covet, In the very Methods of Nature, we cannot but 
obſerve the Regard that Providence had to the Good of 
Mankind. even in the Diſpoſition of the World, in pro- 
riding ſo amply for our Maintenance, and Satis faction. It 
is not poſſible for us to comprehend what the Power is, 
which has made all Things. Some ſew Sparks of that 
Divinity are dilcovered, out infinitely the greater Part of 
it lies hid. We are all of us however thus far agreed; 
firlt in the Acknowledgmegt and Belief of that Almigh- 
ty Being; and, ſecondly, that we are to aſcribe to it all 
Majeſty, and Goodneſs. 

if there be a Providence, ſays ſome, How comer it 
* How comes it to paſs, that good Men that good Men 
ol labour under Afliction, and Adverſity; are afflicted in 
uu and wicked Men enjoy themſelves in this World, and 
en Loſe and Plenty ? My anſwer is, that wicked Men 
10 8 Goddeals by us, as a good father does proſper ? 
Ma by his Children; he tries us, he har- 
1s dens us, and firs us for himſelf. He keeps a ftrit Hand 
# the over thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he does as we 
tur do by our Slaves; he lets them go on in Licence and 
un Boldneſs. As the Maſter gives his moſt hopeful Scho- 
vin lars the hardeſt Leſſons, ſo does God deal with the moſt 


* * 


2 


ve are not to look upon as a Cruelty, but as a Conteſt: 
The Familiarity of Dangers brings us to the Contempt 
of them, and that Part is ſtrongeſt which is moſt exer- 
ciſed; the Seaman's Hand is callous, the Soldier's Arm 
is ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt expoſed to the 
Wind takes the beſt Root: There are People that live 
in a perpetual Winter, in Extremity of Froſt and penu- 
ry, where a Cave, or Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves, 
all their Cogering, and wild Beaſts their Nouriſhment 
All this by Qfftom is not only made tolerable, but when 
once tis taken up upon Neceſſity, by little and Jittle it 
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Providence are certain and permanent Bleſſings ; and 


generous Spirits; and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, 


becomes pleaſant to them. Why ſhould we then count | 
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that Condition of Life a Calamity, which is the Lot a 
many Nations ? There is no itate of Life fo miſerable 
but there are in it Remiſhons, Diverſions; nay, and bs, 
lights too; ſuch is the Benignity of Nature toward u, 
even in the ſevereſt Accidents of human Life There wer 
no way of Living, if Adverſity ſhould hold on as it he. 
gins, and keep up the Force of the firſt Impreſſion. We 
are apt to murmur at many Things as great Evils, thy 
have nothing at all of Evil in them beſide the Complain, 
which we ſhould more reaſonably take up againſt ourſelye, 
If I be fick, 'tis part of my Fate; and for other Calan 
ties, they are uſual Things; they ought to be; nay, 
which is more, they muſt be, for they come by Divine 
Appointment. So that we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, 
but aſſent to him, and obeg him out of Duty, even if 
there were no Neceſſity : All thoſe terrible Appearance 
that make us groan, and tremble, are but the Tribute 
of Life; we are neither to wiſh, nor to aſk, nor to hope 
to ſcape them; for tis a kind of Diſhoneſty to pay x 
Tribute unwillingly. Am I troubled with the Stone: & 
afflicted with continual Loſſes? Nay, is my Body in dan» 
ger? All this is no more than what I prayed for, when 
J prayed for old Age: All theſe things are as familiar ia 
a — Life, as Duſt and Dirt in a long Way. {Life is a 
Warfare; and what brave Man would not rather chuſe 
to be in a Tent than in a Shambles ? Fortune does like: 
Swordſman, ſhe ſcorns to encounter a fearful Man : There 
is no Honour in the Victory, where there's no Danger 
in the way to't: She tries Macius by Fire, Rutiliui by 
Exile; Socrates by Poiſon ; Cato by Death. Tis only 
in adverſe Fortune, and in bad Times, that we find great 
Examples. Mucius thought himſelf happier with his 
Hand in the Flame, than if he had been in the Boſom 
of his Miſtreſs, Fabricius took more Pleaſure i cating 
the Roots of his own planting, than in all the Delicacies 
of Luxury and Expence. Shall we call Rutilius miſer- 
able, whom his very Enemies have adored ? Who upon 
a glorious, and a public Principle, chofe rather to loſe 
his Country, than to return from Baniſhment ? The only 
Man that deny'd any Thing to Sylla the Dictator, who 
recalled him. Nor did he only refuſe to come, but drev 
himſelf farther off: Let them, fays he, that think Ja- 
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7 
a ni ment a Misfort une, live Slaves at Rome, under the 
Imperial Cruelties Sylla. He that ſets a Price upon 
a the Heads of Senators, and after a Law of his own In- 
, itution againſt Cut-throats, became the greateſt himſelf. 
it not better for a Man to live an Exile abroad, than 
„e be maſſacred at home ln ſuffering for Virtue, tis 
* not the Torment, but the Cauſe that we are to conſider; 
and che wore Pain, the more Renown, When any Hard- 
„bb befals us, we muſt look upon it as an Act of Provi- 
2 dence, which many times ſuffers Particulars to be wouns 
u. cd for the Conſervation of the whole: Beſide that, 
7 God chaſtiſes ſome Pcople under an Appearance of Bleſ- 
ts og them, turning their Proſperity to their Ruin, as a 
0 Puniſhment for abuſing his Goodneſs. And ue are far- 
ber to conſider, that many a good. Man is afflicted, only 


to teach others to ſuffer ? for we are born for Example: 
And likewiſe, that where Men are contumacious and te- 
fratory, it pleaſes God many times to turn our Miſeries 
to cure greater Evils by leſs, and our Advantage. 

How many * Caſualties and Difficulties 


: are there, that we dread, as inſupport- * Providence 
ea ble iefs, which upon Erde draws Goad 


in Thoughts, we find to be Mercies and Be- out of Evil, 

;  {Whocfts? As Baniſhmeat, Poverty, Loſs of 

iſe Relations, Sickneſs, Diſgrace? Some are cured by the 
Lance; by Fire, Hunger, Thirſt; taking out of Bones, 
re bopping off Limbs, and the like: Nor do we only fear 
er Wings that are many times beneficial to us; but on the 
by Neher fide, we hanker after, and purſue things that are 
ls WW 4=dly and pernicious: We are poiſon'd in the very 
a: WI calures of our Luxury; and betray'd to a Thouſand 
is WY Pileaſes, by the jndulging of our Palate. To loſe a Child, 
m era Limb, is only to part with what we have received, 
os Wd Nature may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. We are 
e: ail ourſelves, and we have received things tranſitory: 
bat which is given us, may be taken away; Calamity 
on mes Virtue as the Fire does Gold: Nay, he that lives 
fe noſt at caſe, is only delay'd, not diſmiſs*d, and his Portis 
ly au to come. When we are,viited with ſickneſs, or 
ho aber Afflictions, we are not to murmur as if we were 
l uſed: It is a mark of the General's Eſteem, when he 
a+ ts us upon a Poſt of Danger: We do not fay, My 
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Captain uſes me ill, but, He does me an Honour : And 
ſhould we ſay, that are commanded to encounter DA. 
culties, for this is our caſe with God Almighty. 
Wuar was“ Regulus the worle, be. 
®* Calamity is cauſe Fortune made Choice of him ſu 
the Trial of an eminent Inſtance, both of Faith wi 
Virtues Patience? He was thrown into a Cf 
of Wood ſtuck with pointed Nails; 6 
that which way ſoever he turn'd his Body, it reſted 
on his Wounds; his Eye-lids were cut off, to keep hin 
waking ; and yet Mecæna, was not happier upon his 
Bed, than Regulus upon his Torments, Nay, the Woll 
is not yet grown fo wicked, as not to prefer Regului be- 
fore Mecenas and can any Man take that to be an Ei, 
of which Providence accounted this brave Man worthy! 
I has pleaſed Cod (ſays he) to fingle me out for an Ex 
periment of the Force of human Nature. No Mu 
knows his own Strength or Value, but by being put u 
the Proof, The Pilot is tried in a Storm; the Soldier 
in a Battle; the rich Man knows not how to behare 
himſelf in Poverty : he that has lived in Popularity ad 
Applauſe, knows not how he would bear Infamy ad 
Reproach: Nor he that never had Children, how he 
would bear the Loſs of them. Calamity is the Occafiondl 
Virtue, and a Spur to a great Mind, The very Appre 
henſion of a Wound ſtartles a Man when he firſt 
Arms; but an old Soldier bleeds boldly, becauſe he 
knows that a Man may loſe Blood, and yet win the Day, 
= many times a Calamity turns to our Advantage; 
and great Ruins have made way to great Glories. Ide 
Crying out of Fire, has many times quieted a Fray, and 
the Interpoſing of a wild Beaſt has parted the Thich 
and the Traveller; for, we are not at Leiſure for lch 
Miſcheifs, while we are under the Apprehenfions of 
greater; One Man's Life is faved by a Diſeaſe ; 200 
ther is arreſted, and taken out of the Way, juſt whe 
his Houſe was falling upon his Head. 
f To ſhew now that the Favours, & 
+ Accidents are the + Croſſes of Fortune; and the Ac 
neither Good cidents of Sickneſs, and of Health, ue 
nor Evil. neither Good nor Evil; God permits 
them indifferently, both to good acd 
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= Men. *Tis hard, you'll ſay, for à virtuous Man 
Yufer all forts of Miſery, and for a wicked Man not 
nh to go free, but to en himſelf at Pleaſure, And, 
it not the ſame thing for Men of proſtituted Impu- 
lence, and Vickedneſs to ſleep in a whole Skin, when 
Men of Honour and Honeſty bear Arms, lie in the 
renches, and receive Wounds? Or, for the Veſtal 
irgins to riſe in the Night to their Prayers, when com- 
mon Strumpets lie ſtretching themſelves in their Beds? 
Ve ſhould rather ſay with Demetrius, If bad known 
be Will of Heaven before I was call'd to't, I would have 
ofer'd myſelf. If it be the Pleaſure of God to take my 
Children, 1 have brought them up to that End: If my 
Fortune, any Part of my Body, or my Life, I would 
rather preſent it, than vield it up: I am ready to part 
vith all, and to ſuſſer all; for I know that nothing comes 
> paſs, but what God appeints : Our Fate is decreed, 
id Things do not ſo much happen, as in their due time 
proceed, and every Man's Portion of Joy, and Sorrow, 
predetermined 

TxERE is nothing falls amiſs to a * Nothing that 
good Man, that can be charged up- it properly Evil 
n Providence ; for wicked Actions, can befal a good 
lewd Thoughts, ambitious Projects, Man, 
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re blind Luſts, and inſatiable Avarice, a- 

an paſt all theſe he is arm'd by the Benefit of Reaſon: 
de Ad, do we expect now that God ſhould look to our 
Jay. Miggage too? (I mean our Bodies?) Demetrius diſ- 
ge; berg d himſelf of his Treaſure, as the Clog and Burden 
1 be h Mind, Shall we wonder then, if Ged ſuffers that 


0 befa] a good Man, which a good Man ſometimes does 
o limſelf ? 1 loſe a Son, and why not? whea it may 
oneumes ſo fall out, that I myſelf may kill him. Sup- 
ac he be baniſhed by an order of State: ls ir not the 

thing with a Man's voluntary leaving of his Coun- 
ty, and never to return? Many Afflictions may befal 
good Man, but no Evil; for Contraries will never in- 
orporate : All the Rivers in the Werld are never able 
change the Taſte or Quality of the Sea. Prudence 
nd Religion are above Accidents, and draw Good out 
every thing; Affliction keeps a Man in uſe, and makes 
a ſtrong, patient, and hardy. Providence treats us 


. 
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him. And are not we ourſelves delighted, to ſee a bal 
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like a generous Father, and brings us to Labours, Tab 
and Dangers: whereas the Indulgence of a fond Moe, 
makes us weak and ſpiritleſs: God loves us with a my, 
culine- Love, and turns us looſe to Injuries and Indi. 
ties: He takes delight to ſee a brave and a good Mn 
wreſtling with evil Fortune, and yet keeping himſelfiy 
on his Legs, when the whole World is in diforder aboy 


Fellow preſs with his Lance upon a Boar, or Lion? Au 
the Conſtancy and Reſolution of the Action is the Grace 
and Dignity of the Spectacle. No Man can be happy tha WWF 
does not ſtand firm againſt all Contingencies, and fay u 
himſelf in all Extremities, / ſhould have been conn, Wi” 
if it might have been ſo, or ſo; but, fince 'tis othirui Wi 
deter ni neu, Cod will provide better. The more w BR 
ſtruggle with our Neceſſities, we draw the Knot the hu; 
der, and the warſe tis with us: And, the more the Bird 


flaps and flutters in. the -nare; the ſurer ſhe is caught: v8” 
that the beſt way is to ſubmit, and lie till under the WY +7 
double Conſideration, That the Proceedings of Ged ne 
ungueſtionable ; and his Decrees not 10 be reſiſted. 8 

Offe, 
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Of Levity of Mind, and other Imped 
ments of a Happy Life. 


O M to ſum up what is already deliver'd, we hart 
1 ſhew'd what Happineſs is, and wherein it conſiſts: 
That it is founded upon Wiſdom and Virtue ; for we mul 
firſt know what we ought to do, and then live accordny 
to that Knowledge: We have alſo difcourſed the Help 
of Philoſophy, and Precepts towards a Happy Life: Ti 
Bleſſing of a good Conſcience ; That a good Man al 
never de miſerable, nor a wicked Van happy; Nora 
Man unfortunate, that chearfully ſubmits to Provider 

We ſhall now examine. how it comes to paſs, that vie 
the certain way to Happineſs lies ſo fair before us, Met 
will yet ſteer their Coutſe on the other ſide, which & 
manifeſtly leads to Ruin. 
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Tax are ſome that live without | 

* Deſign at all, and only paſs in * 7mpediments 
the World like Straws upon a River; of Happineſs. 
they do not go, but they are carry'd. 
Others only deliberate upon the Parts of Life, and not 
pon the whole: which is a great Error; for there's no 
diſpoſing of the Circumſtances of it, unleſs we firlt pro · 
pound the main Scope. How ſhall any Man take his 
Aim without a Mark ? Or, what Wind will ſerve him 
that is not yet reſoly'd upon his Port: We live as it 
were by Chance, and by Chance we are govern'd. . Some 
there are that torment themſelves afreſh with the Me + 
mory of what is paſt : Lord! What did 1endure ? Ne» 
ver was any Man in my Condition; every body gave me 
over; my very Heart was like to break, &c, Others 
again aflit themſelves with the Apprehenſions of evils to 
come; and very ridiculouſly both: For the one does not 
mow concern us, and the other not yet; Beſide, that there 
may be remedies for Miſchicfs likely to happen; for they 
give us warning by Signs, and dymptoms of their Ap» 
proach, Let him that would be quiet, take head not to 
provoke Men that are in power; but lixe without giving 
Offence; and if we cannot make all great Men our 
Friends, it will ſuffice to keep them from being our Ene- 
mics, This is a thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would 
do a Storm. A raſh Seaman never conſiders what Wind 
blows, or what Courſe he ſteers; but runs at a Venture, 
s if he would brave the Rocks, and the Eddies: where+ 
25 he that is careful, and conſiderate, informs himſelſ be- 
forchand where the Danger lies, and what Weather it 
be like to be: He conſults his Compaſs, and keeps aloof 
ofi's: om thofe Places that are infamous for Wrecks and 
: mulWMiſcarriages. So does a wiſe Man in the common Buſi- 
erde eß of Life: he keeps out of the way from thoſe that 
Hen do him Hurt; but it is a point of Prudence not to 
dee them take notice that he docs it on purpoſe; for that 
in i ach a Man ſhuns, he tacitly condemns. Let him 
or ea care alſo of Liſf ners, Newſmongers and Medlers 
der other Peoples Matters; for their Diſcourſe is com- 
tube on of ſuch Things as are never profitable, and moſt 
„ MeoFommon]y dangerous, cither to be ſpoken or heard. 
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Mind ita great of Wickedneſs is an Addition to the 


Levirty * of Mind is a great Hi 
- * Tevity of drance of Repoſe, and the very Chan 


Hindrance of Wickedneſs itſelf; for it is Inconſtan. 
our Repeſe. cy added to Iniquity : We relinqui | 
I the thing we ſought, and then we tale 
it vp again; and ſo divide our Lives between our Luſt, 
and our Repentances. From one Appetite we paſs u 
another, not ſo much upon Choice, as for Change; and 
there is a Check of Confcience that caſts a Damp v 
all our unlawful Pleaſures; which makes us loſe the Dy, 
in Expectation of the Night, and the Night itſelf for ſear 
of the approaching Light. Some People are never quiet; 
others are always ſo; and they are both to blame: Far 
that which looks like Vivacity and Induſtry in the one, i 
only a Reſtleſſneſs and Agitation; and that which paſſe 
in the other for Moderation and Reſerve, is but a dros. 
fy and unaQtive Sloth. Let Motion and Reft both tale 
their turns, according to the Order of Nature, which 
make both the Day, and the Night: Some are perpetuil 
ly ſhifting from one thing to another: Others again make 
their whole Life but a kind of uneaſy Sleep: Some le 
toſſing and turning, till very Wearineſs brings them to 
Reſt: Others again I cannot ſo properly call inconſtant, 
as lazy: There are many Proprieties, and Diverſttie 
of Vice; but, it is one never-failing Effect of it, to live 
diſpleas d. We do all of us 1abour under inordinate 
Deſires; we are either timorous, and dare not venture, 
or venturing, we do not ſucceed: or elſe we calt our 
ſelves upon uncertain Hopes, where we are perpetual 
ſolicitous, and in Suſpence. In this Diſtraction, we ar 
apt to propoſe to oarſelves Things diſhoneft, and hard; 
and when we have taken great Pains to no purpoſe, vt 
come then to repent of our Undertakings : we are afraid 
to go on, and we can neither maſter our Appetites, 
nor obey them: We live and die reſtleſs and irreſolute; 
and, which is worſt of all, when we grow weary of the 
Public, and betake ourſelves to Solitude ſor Relief. out 
Minds are ſick, and wallowing, and the very Houl 
and Walls are troubleſome to us; we grow impatienh 
and aſham'd of ourſelves; and ſuppreſs our inward Ver 
ation, till it break our Heart for want of Vent. Thi! 
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is chat makes us ſour, and moroſe; envious of others, 
and diſſatisfied with ourſelves : Till at laſt, betwixt 
dur Troubles for other Peoples Succeſſes, and the De- 
ſpair of our own, we fall foul upon Fortune, and the 
Times; and get into a Corner perhaps, where we fit 
brooding over our own Diſquiets. In theſe Diſpolitions 
there is a kind of pruriginous Fancy that makes ſome 
People take delight in Labour, and Uneaſineſs, like the 
dawing of an Itch *till the Blood farts. | 
Tus is it that puts us upon ramb- Change of 
fing Voyages; one while by Land; but Places does no 
ſtill diſguſt d with the Preſent; the Town Good mwithout 
pleaſes us to-day; the Country to-mgr- Change of Mind 
row: The Splendors of Court at one 
time; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at another : but all 
this while we carry our Plague about us: for, tis not the 
Place we are weary of, but ourſelves. Nay, our Weak - 
neſs extends to every thing, for we arc impatient equally 
of Toil, and Pleaſure, This trotting of the Ring, and 
only treading the fame Steps over and' over again, has 
made many a Man lay violent Hands upon himſelf. It 
maſt be the Change of the Mind, not of tke Climate, 
that will remove the Heavineſs of the Heart: Our 
Vices go along with us, and we carry in ourſelves the 
Cauſes of our Diſquiets. There's a great Weight lies 
upon us, and the bare ſhocking of it makes it more 
unealy; Changing of Countries in this caſe, is not 
Travelling, but Wandering, We muſt keep on our 
Courſe, if we would gain our Journey's end. He 
that cannot live happily any where, will live bappily no 
where, What is a Man the better for Travelling? As 
if his Cares could not find him out wherever he goes? 
;; there any retiring from the fear of Dtath, or of Tor- 
ments ? Or from thoſe Difficulties which beſet a Man 
wherever he is ? It is only Philoſophy that makes the 
Mind invincible, and places us out of the reach of For- 
tune; ſo that all her Arrows fall ſhort of us. This it is 
that reclaims the Rage of our Luſts, and ſweetens the 
Anxiety of our Fears: Frequent changing of Places, or 
Countels, ſhews an laſtability of Mind*: and we muſt fix 
the Body, before we can fix the Soul: We can hardly 
fir abroad, or look about 2 without encountring ſome» 
of” ' 2 | 
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thing or other that revives our Appetitess As he tha 
would caſt off an unhappy Love, avoids whatſoever may 
put him in mind of the Perſon : So he that would whol! 
Ge himſelf from hs beloved Laſls, ml ſhun al 

je t ut them in his Head again, and te. 
mind him of them. We travel, as Children run up and 
down after ſtrange Sights, for Novelty not Profit; we 
return neither the better nor the ſounder ; - nay, and the 
very Agitation hurts us. We learn to call Towns, aud 
Places by their Names, and to tell Stories of Mountain, 
and of Rivers: But, had not our Time been better ſpent 
in the Study of Wiſdom, and of Virtue ? In the Leam- 
ing of what is already difcovered, and in the Quelt of 
Things not yet found out? If a Man break his Leg, or 
ſtrain his Ancle, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon to {et 
all right again; and does not take Horſe upon't, or put 
himſelf on Shipboard : No more does the Change of 
Place work upon our diforder'd Minds, than upon our 
Bodies. It is not the Place, I hope, that makes either u 
Orator, or a Phyſician. Will any Man aſk upon the 
Road, Pray which is the way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to 
Temperance, to Fortitude ? No matter {whither any 
Man goes, that carries his Affections along with him, 
He that would make his Travels delightful, muſt make 
himſelf a temperate Companion, A great Traveller was 
complaining, that he was never the better of his Travels, 
That's very true, ſaid Socrates, becauſe you travelled 
with yourſelf, Now had he not better have made himſelf 
another Man, than to tranſport himſelf to another Place! 
*Tis no matter what Manners we find any where, ſo long 
as we carry our own. But we have all of us a natural 
Curioſity of ſeeing fine Sights, and of making new Di- 
coveries; turning over Antiquities, learning the Cuſtoms 
of Nations, G. We are never quiet; to-day we ſeck 
an Office; _ to-morrow we are ſick onꝰt: We divide out 
Lives betwixt a Diſlike of the Preſent, and a Deſire of 
the Future; but he that lives as he ſhould, orders him. 
ſelf ſo as neither to fear nor to wiſh for to-morrow: 
it come, tis welcome, but if not, there's nothing loſt; 
for, that which is come, is but the ſame over again with 
what's paſt. As Levity is a pernicious Enemy to Quiet; 
ſo Pertinacy is a great one too. The one changes 80? 
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hing, the other ſticks to nothing; and which of the two 
the worſe may be a Queſtion. It is many times ſcen 
that we beg earneſtly for thoſe Things, which, if they 
were offered us, we would refuſe; and it is but juſt to 
puniſt{ this Eaſineſs of Aſking with an Equal Facility of - 
Granting. There are ſome things we would be thought 
to defire, which we are fo far from deſiring, that we 
head them I Hall tire you, ſays one, in the Middle of 
a tedious Story, Nay, pray be pleaſed 10 7 on, we cry, 
woogh we wiſhed his Tongue out at Half way; Nay, we 
do not deal candidly even with God himſelf. We ſhould 
ſay to ourſelyes in theſe Caſes, This I have drawn upon 
myſelf. I could never be quiet, till I had gotten this Mo- 
man, this Place, this Eſtate, this Honour; and now ſee 
what's come on t. N 

Oxs fovereign Remedy againſt all * Conflancy of 
Misfortunes, is Conſtancy of Mind; Mind ſecures ur 
the changing of Parties, and Counte- in all Difficuls 
nances, looks as if a Man were driven fies. 
with the Wind. Nothing can be above 
him that is above Fortune. It is not Violence, Reproach, 
Contempt, or whatever elfe from without, that can 
make a wiſe Man quit his ground; but he is Proof a- 
cainſt Calamities, both great and ſmall; only our Error 
, that what we cannot do ourſelves, we think no body 
elſe can; ſo that we judge of the Wiſe by the Meaſures 
of the Weak. Place me among Princes, or among Beg- 
gars; the one ſhall not make me proud, nor the other a- 
lhamed; I can take as ſound a Sleep in a Barn as in a 
Palace, and a Bottle of Hay makes me as good a Lodging 
a Bed of Down. Should every Day ſucceed to my 
Wiſh, it ſhould not tranſport me; nor would I think my- 
ſelf miſerable, if 1 ſhould not have one quiet Hour in 
my whole Life. I will not tranſport myſelf for either 
Pain or Pleaſure ; but yet for all that F could wiſh that 1 
tad an eaſier Game to play; and that I were put rather 
to moderate my Joys, than my Sorrows. If | were an 
mperial Prince, I had rather take than be taken; and 
jet] would bear the ſame mind under the Chariot of my 
Conqueror, that 1 had in my own. It is no great Mat- 
ter to trample upon thoſe Things that are moſt coveted, 
or feared by the common People. There are thoſe that 
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will laugh upon the Wheel; and caſt themſelves upon: 
certain Death, only upon a Tranſport of Love, per 
Anger, Avarice, or Revenge: How much more the 
upon an Inſtin& of Virtue; which is ĩnvinſible, and tes, 
dy? I a ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind can do this; how mug 
more ſhall a compoſcd, and a deliberate Virtue; wh 
Force is equal and perpetual ? 
: To ſecure ourſelves in this Woti 
* The leſs we firſt, we muſt aim at * nothing thy 
have to do-with Men count worth the wrangling for; 
the World, the Secondly, we mult not value the Pol. 
better. ſeſſion of any Thing, which even a com 
ä mon Thief would think worth the ſteg. 
ing. A Man's Body is no Booty. Let the Way be nerer 
fo dangerous for Rpbberies, the Poor and the Naked pub 
quietly. A plain-dealing Sincerity of Manners makes; 
Man's Life happy, even in deſpite of Scorn and Contempt; 
which is every clear Man's Fate. But we had better yet 
be contemned for Simplicity, than lie perpetually up 
the Torture of a Counterfeit ; provided that Care be u- 
ken not to confound Simplicity with Negligence : Andit 
is moreover an uneaſy Life, that of a Diſguiſe : For z 
Man to ſeem to be what he is not; to keep a perpetul 
Guard upon himſelf, and to live in fear of a Diſcovery, 
He takes every Man that looks upon him for a Spy; - 
ver and above the Trouble of being put to play another 
Man's Part. It is a great Remedy in ſome Caſes for: 
Man to apply himſelf to civil Affairs, and public Buſs 
neſs; yet in this State of Life too, what betwixt 
Ambition and Calumny, it is hardly ſafe to be honelt, 
There are indeed ſome Caſes wherein a wiſe Man wil 
ive way: But let him not yield over-caſily neither: lf 
. marches off, let him have a care of his Honour; and 
make his Retreat with his Sword in his Hand, and bs 
Face to the Enemy. Of all others, a ſtudious Life is tbe 
leaſt tireſome : it makes us eaſy to ourſelves, and to o- 


thers, and gains us both Friends and Reputation. 
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He that fets up his Reſt upon Contingen- 
cies, ſhall never be quiet. 


EVER pronounce any Man happy that depends up- 
on Fortune for his Happineſs: for nothing can be 
more prepoſterous than to place the Good of a reaſonable 

Creature in unreaſonable Things. If I have loſt an 
thiog it was adventitious ; and the leſs Money, the | 
Trouble ; the leſs Favour, the leſs Envy: Nay, even in 
thoſe Caſes that puts us out of our wits, it is not the Loſs 
elf, but the Opinion of the Loſs that troubles us. It is 
2 common Miſtake to account thoſe Things neceſſay that 
are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon Fortuae for the Fe- 
licity of Life, which ariſes only from Virtue There is 
do truſting to her Smiles: The Sea ſwells and rages in a 
Moment: and the Ships are ſwallowed up at Night, in 
the very Place where they ſported themſelves in the 
Morning. And Fortune has the ſame Power over Prin- 
ces, that it has over Empires; over Nations, that it has 
over Cities; and the ſame Power over Cities that it has 
over private Men. Where's the Eſtate that may not be 
followed upon the heel with Famine and Beggary ? That 
Dignity, which the next Moment may not be laid in the 
Duſt? That Kingdom that is ſecure from Deſolation and 
Ruin? The Period of all things is at Hand, as well that 
which caſts out the Fortunate, as the other that delivers 
the Unhappy 3 and that which may fall out at any time, 
may fall out this very Day. What hall come to paſs I 
know not, but what may come to paſs I know: So that 
Ill deſpair of nothing, but expect every thing; and what» 
ſoeyer Providence remits, is clear Gain. Every Moment, 
if it ſpares me, deceives me: and yet in ſome ſort it does 
not deceive me; for though I know that any ting may 
happen; yet I know like wiſe, that every thing will not. 
Ill hope the beſt, and provide for the worſt. Methinks 
ve ſhould not find ſo much fault with Fortune for her In- 
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conſtancy, when we ourſelves ſuffer a Change every My 


* 


ment that we live; only other Changes make more Noiſe, 
and this ſteals upon us like the Shadow of a Dial; ere. 
ry jot as certainly, but more inſenſibly. | 

Tus Burning of Lyons may ſerve to 
+ An Inſtance ſhew + us, that we are never ſafe; ad] 
of the Uncer- to arm us againſt all Surprizes. The 
tainty of human. Terror of it muſt needs be preat, for 
Afairs in the theCalamity is almoſtwithoutExample, 
Burning of Ly- H it had been fired by an Enemy, the 
ons. Flame would have left ſome farther 
Miſchief to have been done by the Sol. 
diers: But to be wholly conſumed, we have not heard 
of many Earthquakes ſo pernicious :. So many Rarities to 
de deſtroyed in one Night: and in the depth. of Peace tg 
ſuffer an Outrage beyond the Extremity of War, Who 
would believe it? But twelve Hours betwixt ſo fair a Ci. 
ty and none at all; it was laid in Aſhes in leſs time than 
it would require to tell the Story. To ſtand unſhakenin 
ſuch a Calamity is hardly to be expected; and our Won- 
der cannot but be equal to our Grief. Let this Accident 
teach us to provide againſt all Poſhbilinies, that fall with» 
in the Power of Fortune; all external Things are under 
her Dominion: One while ſhe calls her Hands to her Al- 
fiſtance; another while ſhe contents herſelf with her own 
Force, and deltroys us with Miſchiefs of which we can- 


not find the Author. No Time, Place, or Condition is 


excepted; ſhe makes our very Pleaſures painful to us; 
ſhe makes War upon us in the Depth of Peace, and turns 
the Means of our Security into an Occaſion of Fear; ſhe 
turns a Friend into an Enemy, and makes a Foe of a 
Companion; we ſuffer the Effects of War without any 
Adverſary ; and rather than fail, our Felicity ſhall be the 
Cauſe of our Deſtruction, Leſt we ſhould cither forget, 
or neglect her Power, every Day produces ſomething 
extraordinary. She perſecutes the molt temperate with 
Sickneſs, the ſtrongeſt Conſtitations with the Phthilic; 
ſhe brings the Innocent to Puniſhment, and the molt te · 
tired ſhe aſſaults with Tumults. Thoſe Glories that have 
grown up with many Ages, with infinite Labour and Ex- 
pence, and under the Fayour of many auſpicious Prov 
dences, one Day ſcatters, and brings to nothing. He that 
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-onoupced a Day, nay an Hour ſufficient for the De- 
-ution of the greateſt Empire, might have fallen to a 

Moment, It were ſome Comfort yet to the Frailty of 
Mankind, and of human Affairs, if Things might but de- 
cay as ſlowly as they riſe; but they grow by Degrees, 
and they fall to Ruin in an Inſtant, There's no Felicity 
in any thing either private or public: Men, Nations, and 
Cities, have all their Fates and Periods : Our very En- 
tertainments are not without Terror, and our Calamity 
iſes there where we leaſt, expect it. Thoſe Kingdoms 

that ood the ſhock both of foreign Wars, and civil, come 
to Deſtruction without the Sight of an Enemy. Nay, we 
re to dread our Peace and Felicity more than Violence, 
decauſe we are then taken unprovided; unleſs in a State 
of Peace we do the Duty of Men in War, and fay to our- 
ſelves, Whatſoever may be, will be. I am to-day ſafe, 
2nd happy in the Love of my Country; I am to-morrow, 
buniſhed : To-day in Pleaſure, Peace, Health; ro-mor- 
ny broken upon the Wheel, led in Triumph, and in A- 
pay and Sickneſs. Let us therefore prepare for a Ship- 
wreck in the Port, and for a Tempeſt in a Calm. One vio- 
ence drives me from my Country, another raviſhes that 
in me; and that very Place where a Man can hardly 

yels this Day for a Crowd, may be to-morrow a Deſart. 
Wherefore, let us ſet before our Eyes the whole condi- 
ion of human Nature, and conſider as well what may 
tappen, as what commonly does. The way to make fu- 
ure Calamities eaſy to us in the Sufferance, is to make 
them familiar to us in the Contemplation, How many Cities 
n Aa, Achaia, Afyria, Macedonia, have been ſwallow- 
ed up by Earthquakes! Nay, whole Countries are loſt, 
be WG large Provinces laid under Water; but Time brings 
ul things to an end, for all rhe Works of Mortals are 
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nortal: All Poſſeſſions and their Poſſeſſors, are uncer- 
n and periſhable; and what wonder is it to loſe any 
* Wing at any time, when we muſt one Day loſe all ? 


Tuar which we * call our own, is 
bit lent us; and what we have recei- Tat whichwe 
ed gratis, we muſt return without call our own, is 
i. WM "plaint, That which Fortune gives but /ent us. 
i WF" is Hour, ſhe may take away the | 

Kt; and he that truits to her Favours, ſhall either find 
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| himſelf deceived, or if he be not, he will at leaſt he 
troubled becauſe he may be ſo. There's no Defence in 
Walls, Fortifications, and Engines, againſt the Power of 
Fortune; we mult provide ourſelyes within, and when 
we are ſafe there, we are invincible z we may be batter. 
ed, but not taken. She throws her Gifts among us, ard 
we ſweat and ſcuffle for them: Never conſidering hoy 
few are the better for that which is expected by al 
Some are tranſported with what they get: Others tor. 
mented for what they miſs; and many times there is; 
Leg or an Arm broken in a Conteſt for a Counter, de 
gives us Honours, Riches, Favours, only to take them + 
way again; either by Violence or Treachery : So tha 
they frequently turn to the Damage of the Receiver, 
She throws out Baits for us, and ſets Traps, as we d 
for Birds and Beaſts ; her Bountles are Snares, and Line 
twigs to us; we think that we take, but we are talen 
If they-had any thing in them that were ſubſtantial, they 
would ſome time or other fill, and quiet us; but they 
ſerve only to provoke our Appetite, without any thing 
more than Pomp, and. Show, to allay it. But the belt d 
it is, if a Man cannot mend his Fortune, he may yet 
mend his Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her Reach, 
that whether ſhe gives or takes, it ſhall be all one to us; 
for we are neither the greater for the one, nor the le 
for the other. We call this a dark Room, or that. light 
one ; when tis in itſelf neither the one, not the other, 
but only as the Day and the Night renders it Andfot 
is in Riches, Strength of Body, Beauty, Honour, Com- 
mand: And like wiſe in Pain, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death 
which are in themſclyes. middle and indifferent. things 
and only good, or bad, as they are influenced by Virtue, 
To weep, lament, and groan, is to renounce our Duty; 
and it is the ſame Weakneſs on the other fide to eil 
and rejoice ;. L would rather make my Fortune, than ex. 
pect it, being neither depreſſed with ber Injuries, 06 
dazzled with her Favour. When Zeno was told, that il 
his Goods. were drowned ; Hy then, ſays he, Fortune 
has a Mind to make men Philo/onher. * 1 is a great Mat 
ter for a Man to advance his Mind above her Threats, 
or Flatteries ; for he that has oace gotten the beiie d 
ber, is ſafe for ever. 
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0 Ir is ſome Comfort yet to the Unfortunate, that great 
cn he under + the Laſh for Compa- | 
of py; and that Death ſpares the Palace I Fortune ſpares 
as more than the Cottage; and that meirher great 
Wc hocyer is above me, has a Power alſo — 

in hore him. Do we not daily ſee Fu- | 
e ;crals without Trouble, Princes depoſed, Countries de- 
i, pulated, owns ſacked ; without ſo much as thinking 
fs how ſoon it may be our own Caſe ? Whereas, if we would 
wd prepare, and arm ourſelves againſt the Iniquities of 
>. Fortune, we ſhould never be ſurprized. When we fee 
* any Man baniſhed, beggared, tortured, we are to ac- 
n count; that tho? the Mitchief fell upon another, it was 
* levelled at us What Wonder is it, if of ſo many thous 
+ fands of Dangers, that are conſtantly hover:ng about us, 


one comes to hit us at laſt? That which befals any Man 
or BY befal every Man; and then it breaks the Force of 
a preſent Calamity, to provide agmnſl the future. What- 
ſoever our Lot is, we mult bear it; as ſuppoſe it be Con- 
Auel; Cruelty. Fire, Sword, Pains, Diſeaſes, or a 
: Prey to wild Beaſts ; there's no *rupgling, nor any Re- 
1 medy but Moderation * Tis to no Purpoſe to bewail a- 
ij Part of our Life, when Life itſelf is miſerable through- 
een; and the whole Flux of it only a Courſe of Tranſi- 
len tion from one Misfortune to another. A Man may as 
— well wonder, that he ſhould be cold in Winter, ſick at 
on , or have his Bones clattered together in a Waggon; 
o at the Encounter of ill Accidents, and Croſſes in the 
earls WY Laage of human Life; and it is in vain to run away 
ings from Fortune, as if there were any Hiding place where - 
nue, © ſne could not find us; or to expect any Queit from 
Juty: her, for ſhe makes Life a perpetual State of War, with- 
out ſo much as any Reſpite or Trace. I his we may 
conclude upon, that her Erypire is but imaginary, and 


exe 
* that whoſoever ſerves her, makes himſelf a voluntary 
at al dave; for the things that are often contemned by the In- 
um Pr fderate, and always by the Wiſe, are in themſetves 
Ma. ber good nor evil; as Pleaſure, and Pain; Profperi- 


ty and Adverſity ; which can only operate upon our 


vatward Condition, without any proper and neceſſary 
Uffe& upon the Mind. 3 
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C HAP. XI. 
A ſenſual Life is a miſerable Life. 


E by = Senſuality that we here treat of falls natur. 
ly under the Head of Luxury; which extends 
all the Exceſſes of Gluttony, Luſt, Effeminacy of May 
ners; and, in ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the over. 
great Care of the Carcaſe 
To begin now with the Pleaſures q 
De Exceſſes of the“ Palate, which deal with us like 
Luxury are dan» Mg yptianThieves, that ſtrangle thoſe 
gerous and pain- they embrace) What ſhall we fay of 
Jul. the Luxury of Nomentanus and Apich 
us, that entertained their very Souls u 
the Kitchen; they have the choiceſt Muſic for their Rat 
the moſt diverting Spectacles for their Eyes; the choicel 
Variety of Meats and Drinks for their Palates. What 
is all this, I ſay, but a merry Madneſs ? Tis true, they 
have their Delights. but not without heavy and anxious 
Thoughts, even in their very Enjoyments ; beſide that 
they are followed with Repentance, and their Frolics are 
little more than the Laughter of ſo many People out of 
their Wits. Their Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and 
neither ſincere, nor well-gronnded ; but they have need 
of one Pleaſure to ſupport another ; and of new Prayers 
to forgive the Errors of the former. Their Life mul 
needs be wretched, that get with great Pains, what they 
keep with greater. One Diviſion over-takes another; 
Hope excites Hope; Ambition begets Ambition, ſo that 
they only change the Matter of their Miſeries, without 
ſeeking any End of them, and ſhall never be without ei- 
ther proſperous, or unhappy Cauſes of Diſquiet. Whit 
if a Body might have all the Pleaſures in the World for 
the Aſking ? Who would ſo much unman himſelf, as by 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, and become a pere 
tual Slave to his Senſes? Thoſe falſe and admirable Par 
ates, that judge of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty, 
not by the Healthfulneſs, or Taſte : They vomit thit 
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they may eat; and they cat that they may fetch it up a- 

j hey croſs the Seas for Rarities, and when they 
dare ſwallowed them, they will not ſo much as give them 
tine to digeſt. Whereſoever Nature has placed Men, 
he has provided them Aliment : But we rather chuſe to 
irritate Hunger by Expence, than to allay it at an eaſier 
rate, What is that we plow the Seas for; or arm our- 
ſelves againſt Men and Beaſts ? To what end do we toil, 
and labour, and pile Bags upon Bags? We may enlage 
oor Fortunes, but we cannot our Bodies; ſo that it does 
but ſpill and run over, whatſoever we take more than 
we can hold. Our Forefathers (by force of whoſe Vir- 


ves we are now ſupported in our Vices) lived every jot 
ce BY as well as we, when they provided and dreſſed their own 
le BY Meat with their own Hands; lodged upon the Ground, 
nud were not as yet come to the Vanity of Gold and Gems: 
* WF When they ſwore by their carthen Gods, and kept their 
0 WF Oath, though they dy'd for't. Did not our Conſuls 
e more happily when they cook'd their own Mzat 
e vith thoſe victorious Hands that had conquered ſo many 
at WY Focmics, and won ſo many Laurels? Did they not live 
x} more happily, 1 ſay, than our 4picius ? (that Corrupter 


of Youth, and _— of the Age he lived in) who after 
he had ſpent a prodigious Fortune upon his Belly, poiſon- 
ed himſelf for fear of Starving when he had yet 250000 
Crowns in his Coffers; which may ſerve to ſhew us, that 
tis the Mind, and not the Sum that makes any Man 
cd BN neh: When Apicius with all the Treaſure counted him» 
ſelf in a State of Beggary ; and took Poiſon to avoid that 
Condition, which another would have prayed for. But 
why do we call it Poiſon, which was the wholeſomelt 
* Draught of his Life? His daily Gluttony was Poiſon ra- 
* ther, both to himſelf, and others. His Oſtentation of it 
was intolerable; and ſo was the infinite Pains he took to 
* miſlead others, by his Example, who went faſt enough 
for a themſelves without driving. : 
Ir is a Shame for a Man to place his + If Serſnality 
8 by Feli Ne 7 . 

- city in thoſe Entertainments and avere Happineſs, 
yo Appetites, that are ſtronger in Brutes, Beaſtaauerebap- 
ul Do dot Beaſts eat with a better Sto- pier than Men, 

BY Pach ? Have they dot more Satisfacti- | 
on in heir Luſts ? And they have not only a quicker Re- 
M 
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liſh of their .Pleaſures, but they enjoy them without ci 
ther Scandal or Remotſe If Senſuality were Happinek, 
Beaſts were happier than Men; but human Felicity j 
lodged in the Soul, not in the Fleſh. They that delizer 
themſelves up to Luxury are lil] either tormented ik 
too little, or oppreſſed with too much; and equally nj. 
ſerable by being cither deſerted, or overwhelmed: They 
are like Men in a dangerous Sea; one while caſt a- 
upon a Rock, and another while ſwallowed up ia a Whit 
pool; and all this from the Miltake of not diſtinguilhing 
Good from Evil. The Huntſman that with much Labogr 
and Hazard takes a wild Beaſt, runs as great a Riſk al. 
terwards in the keeping of him; for many times he te 
out the throat of his Maſter; and 'tis the ſame thing 
with inordinate Pleaſures : The more in number, ad 
the greater they are, the more general and abſolute x 
Slave is the Servant of them. Let the common People 
pronounce him as happy as they pleaſe, he pays his Li 
berty for his Delights, and ſells himſelf for what he buys, 
LeT any Man take a View of our 

e have as ma- Kitchens: the Number of our Cooks 

ny Diſeaſes as and the Variety of our Meats: Will be 
Dijhes. not wonder to ſee ſo much Provita 
made for one Belly? We have as my 

ny Diſeaſes as we have Cooks, or Meats; and the der. 
vice of the Appetite is the Study now in-vogue. To {ay 
nothing of our Train of Lackgueys; and other Troops 

- of Caterers and Sewers. Good God ! that ever one Belly 
"ſhould employ ſo many People, How nauſeous and ful- 
ſome are the Surfcits that follow theſe Exceſſes? Simple 

- Meats are out of Faſhion .; and all are collected into one; 

ſo that the Cook does the Office of the Stomach ; nay 
and of the Teeth too, for the Meat looks as if it were 
chewed before hand; here's the Luxury of all Taſtes 
one Diſh, and liker a Vomit than a Soup. From thele 
'* compounded Diſhes ariſe compounded Difeaſes, which 
require compounded Medicines. It is the ſame thing 
with our Minds, that it is with our Tables; ſimple Vics 

| are curable by ſimple Counſels, but 2 general Diſſolution 
= of Manners is hardly overcome: We are over - run with 
1 public as well as with a private Madneſs. The Phyſicians 
| of old underſtood little more than the Virtue of ſome fein 


s * 
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(> fop Blood, or heal a Wound : And their firm and 


50 healchful Bodies needed little more, before they were 
1 corrupted by ny and Pleaſure; and when it came to. 
J that once, their Buſineſs was not to lay Hunger, but to 
ik oroke it by a thouſand Inventions, and Sauces. That 
* Wach was Aliment to a craving Stomach, is become a 
] WY Burden to à full one. From hence come Paleneſs, Trem- 
ry bling 3 and worſe Effects from Crudities, than Famine 
. 1 Weakneſs in the Joints, the Belly ſtretched, Suſſuſion 
„ of Cholcr ; the Torpor of the Nerves; and a Palpitation 
r of the Heart. To fay nothing of Megrims, Torments 
1 of the Eyes, and Ears; Head - ach, Gout, Scurvy; ſeve- 
2 nal ſorts of Fevers, and putrid Ulcers; with other Di- 
e, chat are but the Puniſhment of Luxury. So long 
i 4 bur Bodies were hardned with Labour, or tired with 
"WY Exerciſe, or Hunting, our Food was plain and ſimple ; 
ye tiny, Diſhes have made many Diſeaſes, | 


Ir is an ill thing for a Man not to know the Meaſure 
of his Stomach; nor to conſider, that Men do many 
a Thinzs in their Drink that they are aſhamed of ſober ; 
oh, Drinkennefs being nothing elſe but + a 
f folantary Madneſs. It emboldens Men Drunlenneſi 
u d alf ſorts of VMiſchiefs; it both ir- is a voluntary 
wa nes Wickedneſs and difcovers it; it Madneſs. | 
* dbes not'make Men vicious, but it ſhews 
ba then to be ſo:? It was in a drunken Fit that Alexander 
0 fe Clytus. It makes him that is inſolent, prouder ; 
ti kim that is cruel, fiercer ; it takes away all ſhame. He 
0 that is peeviſh, breaks out preſently into ill Words, and 
one: Nous. The Leacher, without any Regard to Decency 
fare er Scandat, turns up, his Whore in the Market-place, A 
. Man's Tongue trips, his Head turns round; he ſtaggers 
tc in bis Pace. To fay nothing of the Crudities and Diſ- 
theſe N eales that follow upon this Biſtemper. Conſider the pu- 
ä blic Miſchiefs it has done. How many warlike Nations, 
and ſtrong Cities that have flood invincible to Attacks, 
and Sieges, has Drunkenneſs overcome? Is it not a great 
Honour to drink the Company dead? A magnificentVir- 
we to ſwallow more Wine than the relt, and yet at laſt 
to be outdone by a Hogſhead? What ſhall we fay of 
toſe-Men that invert the Offices of Day and Night? ag 
Four Eyes were only * us to make uſe of in tife 
4 | 2 
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Dark: Is it Day? Ti time to go to Bed. Is it Night) 
Ti time to rik. Is it towards Morning ? Let us Lol 
Supper. When other People lie down, they riſe; ad 
lie till the next Night to digeſt the Debauch of the Dy 
before. Tis an Argument of Clownery, to do as other 
People do. Luxury (teals upon us by Degrees; firſt x) 
ſhews itſelf in a more than ordinary Care of our Bodies, 
it ſlips next into the Furniture of our Houſes; and it get 
then into the Fabric, Curioſity, and Expence of the 
Houſe itfelf. It appears, laſtly, in the phantaſtical Ex. 
ceſſes of our Tables, We change and ſhuffle our Meats; 
confound our Sauces; ſerve that in firſt, that uſes to be 
the laſt ; and value our Diſhes, not for the Taſte, bu 
for the Rarity. Nay, we are ſo delicious, that we mul 
de told when we are to cat or drink; when we are hun« 
gry, or weary ; and we cheriſh ſome Vices as Proofs and 
Arguments of our Happineſs. The moſt miſerable Mor- 
tals are they that deliver themſclves up to their Palates, 
or to their Luſts : The Pleaſure is ſhort, and turns pre- 
ſently nauſeous, and the End of it is either Shame or Re 
pentances It is a brutal Entertainment, and unworthy 
of a Man to place his Felicity in the Service of his Sens 
ſes. As to the Wrathful, the Contentious, the Ambi- 
tious, though the Diſtemper de great, the Offence ba 
yet ſomething in it that is manly : But, the baſeſt of Pro 
ſtitutes are thoſe that dedicate themſelves wholly u 
Luſt; what with their Hopes and Fears, Anxiety of 
Thought, and perpetual Diſquiets, they are never well 


full nor faſting» 

WHAT a deal of Buſineſs is nowf 
The Folly and made about our Houſes, and Diet, 
anity of Luxu- which was at firſt both obvious, and 
Ty. of little Expence? Lyxury led theway, 
and we have emplay'd our Wits in the 
Aid of our Vices, Firſt, we deſired ſuperfluities ; out 
next ſtep was to Wickedneſs ; and, in Concluſion, we de- 
livered up our Minds to our Bodies, and ſo became Slaves 

to our Appetites, which before were our Servants, 
are * become our Maſters. What was it that brought 
us to the Extravagance of Embroideries, Perfumers, Lire. 
women, G. We paſſed the Bounds of Nature, and 
laſhed out into Super fluities, inſomuch, that it is now & 
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days only for Beggars and Clowns to content themſel -es 
with what · is ſuſſieient: Our Luxury makes us inſolent, 
and mad. We take upon us like Princes, and fly out 
for every Trifle, as if there were Life and Death in the 
Ciſe, What a Madneſs is it for a Man to lay out an E- 
ſtute upon a Table, or a Cabinet; a Patrimony upon a 
pair of Pendents, and to inflame the Price of Curioſities, 
zecording to the Hazard erther of breaking or loſing 
them? To-wear Garments that will neither defend a 
Woman's Body, nor her Modeſty; ſo thin, that one 
would make a Conſcience of Swearing ſhe were not nak- 
ed. For ſhe hardly ſhews more in the Privacies of her 
Amour, than in Public? How long ſhall we covet, and 
oppreſs; enlarge our Poſſeſſions; and account that too 
Feile for one Man, which was formerly enouglr for a 
Nation ? And our Luxury is as iofatiable as our Avarice: 
Where's that Lake, that Sea, that Foreſt, that Spot of 
Land, that is not ranſacked to gratify our Palate ! The 
rery Earth4s burdened with our Buildings; not a River 
nor a Mountain ſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould be ſuch 
boundleſs Deſires in our little Bodies! Would not fewer 
Lodgings -ſerve us? We lie but in one, and where we 
re not, that is not properly ours, What with our Hooks, 
Scares, Nets, Dogs, Oc. we arc at War with all living 
Creatures; and nothing comes amiſs but that which is 
ther too cheap or too common; and all this is to gra- 
iy a phantaſtical Palate, Our Avarice, our Ambition, 
Luſts, are inſatiable ; , we- enlarge our Poſſcfions 3 
vell our Families ; we rifle Sca and Land for Matter of 
Dmament, and Luxury. 4 Bull contents himſelf with 
ne Meadow; and one Foreſt is enough for a thouſand 
ephants ; but the little Body of a Man devours more 
han all other living Creatures. We do not eat to ſatisfy 
anger, dut Ambition; we are dead while we are alive 
id our, Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that a Man 
wht write our Epitaph upon our very Doors, 
A * Voluptuous Perſon, in fine, can 12. 
ther be a good Man, a good Patri- * A voluptuous 
dor a good Friends for he is tranſ= Perſon: cannot 
ned with his Appetites, without con- be a good Man 
ug that the Lot of Mavis the Law 
o. A good Man (like à good-Seldier) will ſtand 
M 3 
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his Ground, receive Wounds, glory in his Scars, and i 
Death itſelf, love his Maſter for whom he falls; with thy 
divine Precept always in his Mind, fo/lew Good. Where, 
as he that complains, laments, and groans, mult yield 


- nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, though in ſpite of his 


Heart. Now, what a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chu 


rather to be lugg'd, than to follow; and vainly to con. 


tend with the Calamities of human Life ? Whatever is 


laid upon us by Neceſlity, we ſhould receive generouſly: 
For it is fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. We 
are born Subjects. and to obey God is perfect Liberty, 
He that does this, ſhall be free, ſafe, and quiet: All his 
Actions ſhall ſucceed to his Wiſh : and, what can any 
Man deſire more, than to want nothing from without, 


and to have all things defirable within himſelf ? Plex 


ſures do but weaken our Minds, and ſend us for our Sups 
port to Fortune, who gives us Money only as the Wage 
of Slavery. We muſt (top our Eyes and our Ears. UH, 


ſes had but one Rock to to fear, but human Life has ma · 
ny. Every City, nay, every Man is one, and there's 80 


truſting even to our neareſt Friends, Deliver me fron 
the Superſtition of taking thoſe things which are light 


and yain, for Felicities. 


C H A P. XII. 


Ararice and Ambition are inſatiable and 
reſtleſs. 


1 3 HE Man that would be truly rich, muſt not i- 
creafe his Fortune, but retrench his Appetite: 
For Riches are not only ſuperfluous, but mean, and little 
more to the Poſſeſſor, than to the Looker- on. What 
the End of Ambition, and Avarice; when at belt, ve 
are but Stewards of what we falſly call our own ? 
thoſe things which we purſue with ſo much Hazard, and 
Expence of Blood, as well to keep, as to get; for whic 
we break Faith, and Friendſhip; what are they, bur the 
mere Depeo/ita of Fortune? and not ours, but altea 
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oclined toward a new Maſter, There is nothiog our 

own, but that which we give to ourſelves : and of which 

ve have a certain, and an inexpungable Poſſeſſion, A- 

yarice is ſo inſatiable, that it is not in the Power of Li- 
derality to content it; And our Deſires are fo boundleſs, 

that whatever we get, is but in the way to getting more 

without end: And ſo long as we are ſolicitous tor the 

lacreaſe of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe of it; and ſpend 
dur time in putting out, calling in, and paſſing our Ac- 

counts, without any ſubſtantial Benefit, cither to the 

World or to ourſelves. M hat is the Difference betwixt 
old Men and Children ? The one cries for Nuts and 
Apples, and the other for Gold and Silver. The one 

ſets up Courts of Juſtice ; hears and determines ; acquits 

and condemns in Jeſt ; and the other in Earneſt : the 
one makes Houſes of Clay, and the other of Marble: 

ſo that the Works of old Men are nothing in the World 

but the Progreſs and Improvement of Childrens Errors: 

and they are to be admoniſhed, and puniſhed too like 

Children; not in Revenge for Iojuries received, but as 

a Correction of Injuries done, and to make them give o- 
ver. There is ſome Subſtance yet in Gold and Silver; 

but as to Judgments, and Statutes, Procuration, and 

Countenance Money, theſe are only the Viſions, and 
Dreams of Avarice. Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, 

de takes it-open-mouthed, fwallows it whole, and pre- 
ſently gapes for more: Juſt ſo do we with the Gifts of 
Fortune; down they go without Chewing ;z and we are 
immediately ready for another Chop. But what has A- 
farice now to do with Gold, and Silver, that is ſo much 
out-done by Curioſities of a far greater Value? Let us no 
boger complain, that there was not a heavier Load laid 
upon thoſe precious Metals; or that they were not bu- 
ned deep enough; when we have found out ways by 
Wax and Parchments, and by bloody uſurous Contracts, 
to undo one another. It is remarkable, that Providence 
has given us all things for our Advantage near at hand: 
hut Kon, Gold and Silver, (being both the Ioſtruments of 
Blond and Slaughter, and the Price of it) Nature has hid- 
den in the Bowels of the Earth. 

Tauss is g Avarice without fome * Avarice pus 


"Putihmear, ovet and above that which niſbes itſelf 
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it is to itfelf. How miſerable is it in the Deſire ? Ho 
miſerable even in the attaining of our Ends ? For Money 
is a greater Torment in the Poſſeſſion, than it is in the 
Purſuits The Fear of loſing it is a great Trouble, the Lf 
of it a greater, and it is made a greater yet by Opinig,: 
Nay, even in the Caſe of no direct Loſs at all, the coe. 
tous Man loſes what he does not get. Tis true. the Peg, 
le call the rich Man a happy Man; and wiſh themſelye 
in his Condition; but, can any Condition be worſe than 
that, which carries Vexation and Envy along with it? 
Neither is any Man to boaſt of his Fortune; his Herd 
of Cattle; his Number of Slaves; his-Lands and pala. 
ces; for, comparing that which he has, to that which 
he-farther covets, he is a Beggar. No Man can poſſeſ 
all: things, but any Man may contemn them, and the 
Contempt of Kiches is the neareſt way to the gaining of 
them. | 
Some Magiſtrates are made ſor “ 
* Money does all; Money, and thoſe commonly are biib- 
ed with Money. We are all turned 
Merchants, and look not into the Quality of Things, but 
into the Price of them; for Reward we are pious, and 
for Reward again we are impious. We are honeſt, ſo 
long as we may thrive upon it; but if the Devil himſelf 
give better Wages, we change our Party. Our Parents 
have trained us up into Admiration of Gold, and Si- 
ver; and the Love of it is grown up with-vs to that De- 
gree, that when we ſhould ſhew our Gratitude to Hea - ud 
ven, we make Preſents of theſe Metals. Fhis it is that pan 
makes Poverty look like a Curfe, and a Keproach, and Wh ad 
the Poets help it: forward; the Chariot of the Sun maſt Ml fore 
be all of Gold; the belt of times mult be the golden Age, Wl au 
and thus they turn the greateſt Miſery of Mankind into dee 
the gremelt Bleſbngs, + 66 549942 0D 
($2 2 01054 1 NeriTHeR does Avarice make ns * I Ws 
* Avarice makes only unhappy in ourſelves, but malevo* ud 
us  il-natured lent alſo to Mankind The Soldier wiſh be | 
as mnell as mi- es for War; the Huſbandman would WIN 
ferabtis. have his Corn-dear; the 2 prays the 
for Diſſenſion; the Phyſician for a ſick- u. 
ly:Year; he that deals io Curiofiries, for Lusory and Ex- N 
ceſsʒ and makes up his Fortunes out of he. Corrupuons Qr 
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the Age. High Winds, and public Canflagrations make 
Fer ier de Carpenter, and Bricklayer; and one Man 
res by the Loſs of another; ſome few, perhaps, have 
the Fortune to be detected, but they are all wicked a- 
like, A great Plague makes Work for the Sexton, and, 
i one Word, whoſoever gains by the Dead. has not much 
Kindneſs for the Living. Demades of Athens condemned 
> Fellow that ſold Neceſſaries for Funerals, upon Proof, 
that he wiſhed to make himſelf a Fortune by his Trade, 
which could not be but by a great Mortality. But perhaps 
ke did not ſo much deſire to have many Cuſtomers, as 
to ſell dear, and buy cheap; beſides that all of that 
Trade might have been condemned as well as he. What» 
ſoerer whets our Appetites, flatters and depreſſes the 
Mind, and by. dilating it, weakens it; firſt blowing it 
wp, and then filling and deluding it with Vanity. 
Topraceed now from the molt Pro- | 
ſttute of all Vices, * Senſuality and Te Cares and 
Avarice, to that which paſſes in the Crimes that at- 
World for the moſt generous, the Send Ambition. 
Thirſt of Glory and Dominion. If they 
that run mad after Wealth and Honour, -could but look 
ino the Hearts of them that have already gain'd theſe 
Points ; How would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hideous 
Cares and Crimes that wait upon ambitious Greatneſs ? 
All thoſe Acquiſitions that dazzle the Eyes of the Vulgar, 
ve but falſe Pleaſures, ſlippery, and uncertain. They are 
achieved: with Labour, and the very Guard of them is 
panful, Ambition puffs us up with Vanity and Wind 
ad we are equally troubled, either to ſee any Body be- 
lore us. or nd Body behind us; fo that we ke under a 


ned himſelf . What matters it how far Alexander ex- 
tended his Conguelts, if he was not yet ſatisfied with 
What he had? Every Man wants as much as he covets ; 
ud, tis Joſt Labour to pour into a Veſſel that will never 
be full, He that had ſubdu'd ſo many Princes, and 
nr the Killing of Clytus (one Friend) and 
tic Loſs of Hephe/tion, (another) delivered himſelf. up 
i Anger and Sadneſs; and when he was Maſter of the 
World, he was yet a Slave to bis Pailions. Look into 


u, Gambyſes, and the whole Perfan Linc, and you 


double Envy; for wholocver envies another, is alſo en- 
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malf not find ſo much as one Man of them that del 
Tatisfiee' with what he had gotten. Ambition aſpra 
from great Things to Greater, and propounds Matten 
ever impoſhble, when it has once arrived at things he, 
yond Expectation. It is a kind of Drepſy; the more 
Man drinks, the more he covets. Let any Man by 
obſerve the Tumults, and the Crowds that attendPalacey 
what Affronts muſt we endure to be admitted; and hoy 
much greater when we are in? The Paſſage to Virtuc 
fair, 'but the Way to Greatneſs is craggy, and it ſtand 
not only upon a Precjpice, but upon Ice too; and yetit 
is a hard Matter to convince a great Man that his Station 
is ſlippery, or to prevail with him not to depend uy 
on his Greatneſs; but all Superfluities are hurtful, 1 
rank Crop lays the Corn; too great a Burden of Fru _- 
breaks the Bough; and our Minds may be as well ors Bil > 
.charg'd with an immoderate Happineſs. Nay, though * 
we ourſelves would be at Reſt, our Fortune will u? 
Tuffer it: The Way chat leads to Honour and Richey, Wi gu 
leads to Trouble; and we find the Cauſes of our 80. g 
| rows in the very Objects of our Delights. War Jojh 85 
it there in Feaſting and Luxury, in Ambition and a rowl il © 
of Clients; in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or in the Vat ha 
of an-unprofitable Knowledge? Theſe ſhort and 
leaſores deceive us; and, like Drunkenneſs, Reveng: I J. 
the jolly Madneſs of one Hout, with the nauſeons and J 
fad Repentance of many, Ambition is like a Gulph, . ub. 
| every thing is ſwallowed up in it, ard bury'd 3; belide oy 
q1 the dangerous Conſequences of it : For, that which one 
Has taken from all, may be eaſily taken away agar vi FU 
all, from one: kt was not either Virtue; 6r Reaſon, but li 
| the mad Love of a deceirtul Greatneſs, that animated f cl 
it Pompey in his Wars, either abroad or at home. What I ge. 
was it but his Ambition that hurry d him to Shin, Africh 
| and elſewhere. when he was too great already. in every Br. 
body's Opinion but his own ? And the ſame Motite had 
Fulius Ceſar, who could not; even then. brook a db. 
| perior to himſeIf,v-hen the Commonwealth had ſ ubmitted F 
| unto two already. Nor was it any loſtinct of Virtue that ie 
d on Marius, who at the Head of an 4rmy, VB: 
mn imſelf yet led n under.the Command of Ambition bite. 
4 be cam at laſt to the deſery'd Fate of other wick H 
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Men, and to drink himſelf of the ſame Cup that he had 
ld to others. We impoſe upon our Reaſon, when we 
ſuller ourſelves to be tranſported with titles; for, we 
know, that they are nothing but a more glorious Sound : 
aud ſo. for Ornaments, and Gildings, though there may 
de a Luſtre to dazzle our Eyes, our Underitanding tells 


ss pet, that it is only outſide, and that the Matter under 
Iris only coarſe and common. 
* [ will never envy * thole, that the * Mgrable are 
1 HY people call great and happy. A Sound 7ho/e People that 
a Miod is not to be ſhaken with a po- the World ac- 


pular, and vain Applauſe; nor is it in counts great and 
the Power of their Pride to diſturb aH. 5 
the ſtate of our Happineſs, An ho- 
neſt Man is known now a-days by the Duſt he raiſes up- 
on the Way, and 'tis become a Point of Honour to o- 
rer run all People, and keep at a Diſtance; tho? he that 
Op is put out of the Way, may perchance be happier than 
he that takes it, He that would exerciſe a Power pro» 
ics, kale to himſelf, and grievous to no Body elſe, let him 
nadiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that have burnt Ci- 
ties, otherwiſe invincible, driven Armies before them; 
and bath'd themſelves in human Blood; after that they 
1 haye overcome all open Enemies, they have been vans 
quiſhed by their Luſt, by their cruelty, and without a- 
py Reſiſtance. A exauder was poſſeſſed with the Mad- 
Ih nels of laying Kingdoms waſte, He began with Greece, 
b þ ere he was brought up; and there he quarried him- 
elf upon that in it which was beſt, he enſlaved Lace» 


ow demon, and ſilenced I bent: Nor was he content with 
50 the Deſtruction of thoſe Towns, which his Father PGi- 
h nr 4 had either conquered or bought; but he made him - 
Wink ſelf the Enemy of human Nature; and, like the worlt of 


Bealts, he worried what he could not eat. Felicity is 
an unquiet thing; it torments itſelf, and puzzles the 
Brain. It makes ſome People ambitious, others luxuri- 
ous; it puffs up ſome, and ſoftens others; only (as 'tis 
vith wine) ſome Heads bear it better than others; but 
it uffolves all + Greatneſs ſtands upon'a Precipice ; and 
UProſperity carries a Man aever ſolittle beyond his Poiie, 
it over-bears and daſhes him to Pieces. *Tis a rare thin 

ra Man in a great Fortune, to lay down his Happineſs 


a 
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gently; it being a common Fate, for a Man to fink 

The Weight of thoſe Felicitics, that raife him, Toe 
many of the Nobility did Marius bring down to Herd, 
men, and other mean Offices? Nay in the very Momen 
ot our deſpiſing Servants, we may be made ſo ourſelies, 


E NAR 
Hope and Fear are the Bane of human Lie 


N- Man can be ſaid to be perfectly happy, that rung 
the Riſk of Diſappointment; which is the Cale 
ot every Man that fears or hopes for any thing. For Hope 
and Fear, how diſtant ſoever they may ſeem to be the 
one from the other, they are both of them yet coupled 
in the ſame Chain, as the Guard and the Priſoner; and 
the one treads upon the Heel of the other. The Reaſot 
of this is obvious, for they are Paſſions that look forward, 
and are very ſolicitous for the Future; only Hepe 's 
the more plauſible Weakneſs of the two; which inTruth, 
upon the main, are inſeparable. for the one cannot 
be without the other; but where the Hope is ſtronger 
than the Fear, or the Fear than the Hope, we call it the 
one or the other: For, without Fear, it were no longer 
Hope, but Certainty ; as without Hope, it were no longs 
er Fear, but Deſpair. We may come to underſtand, 
whether our Diſputes are vain, or no, if we do but con» 
fider, that we are either troubled about the Preſent, the 
Future or Both. If the Preſent, tis eaſy to judge, ad 
the Future is uncertain. is a fooliſh thing to be 
miſcrabte before-hand, for Fear of Miſery to come; ſot 
a Man loſes the Preſent which he might enjoy, in Ex 
pectation of the Future: Nay. the Fear of loſing a0 
thing is as bad as the Loſs itſelf, I will be as prudent 8 
I can, but not timorous, or careleſs: And I will be 
think myſelf, and forecaſt what Inconveniencies may 
happen, before they come. *Tistrue, a Man may fear, 
and yet not be fearful; which is no more, than to hare 
the Affection of Fear, without the Vice of it; but yet? 
frequent Admittance of it runs into a Habit. It 7 
Chamcful and an unmanly thing to be doubtful, tme 


\ 
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ous and uncertain ; to ſet one Step forward, and another 
dackward ; and to be irreſolute. Can there be any Man 
ſo fearful, that had not rather fall once, than hang al- 
ways in ſoſpence ? | | 

dun“ Miſeries are endleſs, if we “ Our Miſeries 
ſund in fear of all Poſſibilies ; the are — if 
beſt way, in ſuch a Caſe, is to drive we fear all Pof- 
gut one Nail with another, and a lit- f6:/ities, 
tle to qualify Fear with Hope; which 
may ſerve to palliate a Misfortune, tho' not to cure it. 
There is not any that we fear, which is ſo certain to 
come, as it is certain that many things which we do fear 


ic vill not come; but we are loth to oppoſe our Credulity 
ye WH when it begins to move us, and ſo to bring our Fear to 
x the Teſt. Well l but, hat if the Things we fear ſhould 


come to paſt * Perhaps it will be the better for us. Sup» 


nd poſe it to be Death itſelf, Why may it not prove the 
00 Glory of my Life ? Did not Poiſon make Socrates famous? 
„ And was not Cato's Sword a great Part of his Honour? 
bd, we fear any Mirfortune ie beſal us? We are not 
th Bi preſently ſure that it will happen. How many Deliver- 
dot ances have come unlooked for? And how many Mif- 
ger chiefs that we looked for, have never come to paſs ? It 
de is time enough to lament when it comes, and in the In- 
ger terim to promiſe ourſelves the beſt, What do I know 
T but fomething or other may delay or divert it? Some 
00, 


hare eſcaped out of the Fire; others, when a Houſe 


ON” bas fallen over their Head, have received no Hurt: One 
the BY Man has been ſaved when a Sword was at his Throat - 
ad BY another has been condemned, and out-lived his Headſ- 
de Wi man: 80 that ill Fortune, we ſee, as well as good, has 
de der Levities: Peradventure it will be, peradventure not; 
EX" Bi and "till it comes to paſs, we are not ſure of it: We 
I do many times take Words in a worſe Senſe than they 


be. eee intended, and imagine Things to be worſe taken 
than they are. *T'is time enough to bear a Misfortune 


ol when it comes, without anticipating it. 

. He that would deliver himſelf from . + Prepare for 
1 ul 113 of the + future, let tbe worſt. 

enen take for granted, that all Fears | 

8 will fall upon him; and then examine and meaſure the 


N 


Wil chat he fears, which he will 6nd to be neither great, 


— 


12 
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nor long. Beſide, that the Ills which he fears he may 


ſuffer, he ſuſfers in the very Fear of them. As in g loo! 
Symptoms of an approaching Diſeaſe, a Man ſhall ef: 
himſelf lazy and liſtleſs; a Wearineſs in his Limbs,yi bee 
a Yawning and Shuddering all over him: So it is in te Dat 
Caſe of a weak Mind; it fancies Misfortunes, and make ecu 
a Man wretched before his Time. Why ſhould | tor: the 
ment myſelf at preſent, with what perhaps may fall on fail 
fifty Years hence? This Humour is a kind of volun nee 
Diſeaſe, and an induſttious Contrivance of our own Un- nev 
happineſs, to complain of an Affliction that we do nt Cot 
feel. Some are not only moved with Grief itſelf, bu WR ta 
with the mere Opinion of it; as Children will ſtart at a ing 
Shadow, or at the Sight of a deformed Perſon. If ve boy 
ſtand in fear of Violence from a powerful Enemy, it; Ma 
ſome Comfort to us, that whoſoever makes himſelf ter. WR hi 
rible to others, is not without Fear himſelf : The leat WM Nat 
Noiſe makes a Lion ſtart ; and the fierceſt Beaſts, what. WH wh 
ſoever enrages them, makes them tremble too: A Sh. 1 
dow, a Voice, an unſual Odor, rouſes them. det 
Tus Things moſt to be feared 1 take ed 

* The Things to be three Kinds.“ Want, Sickneſs, Wl H 


moſl to be fear d and thoſe Violences that may be impoſ. and 
are Want, Sick- ed upon us by a ſtrong Hand. The alt bre 
neſt, and theVi- of theſe has the greateſt Force, becauſe Wl - 
elences of Men it comes attended with Noiſe and Tu- 

in Power. mult: Whereas the Incommodities of 

Poverty, and Diſeaſcs are moſt natural, WW 

and ſteal upon us in Silence, without any external Cit. It 
cumſtances of Horror: but the other marches in Pomp, N 
with Fire, and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, Hooks ; wild 
Beaſts to devour us; Stakes to empale us; Engines to 
tear us to Pieces; pitched Bags to burn us in, and a thou- 
ſand other exquiſite Inventions of Cruelty. No wonder 
then, if that be moſt dreadful to us, that preſents itllf | 
in ſo many uncouth Shapes; and by the very Solemnity 

is rendered the moſt formidable. The more Inſtruments Wi ® 
of bodily Pain the Executioner ſhews us, the more fright» M. 
ful he makes himſelf: For, many a Man that would have th 
encountered Death in any generous Form, with Reſolu- 
tion enough, 'is yet overcome with the Manner of it. 
fs for the Calamities of Hunger, and Thirſt, inward mn © 
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cers, ſcorching Fevers, tormeating Fits of the Stone, Þ 
look upon theſe Miſeries to be at leaſt as 22 as any 
of the reſt : Only they do not ſo much affect the Fancy, 
becauſe they ly out of Sight. Some People talk high of 
Dangers at a Diſtance ; but (like Cowards) when the Ex- 
ecutioner comes to do his Duty; and ſhews us the Fire, 
the Ax, the Scaffold, and Death at hand, their Courage 
fals them upon the very Pinch, when they have molt 
need of it. Sickneſs, (b hope) Captivity, Fire, are no 
new things to us; the Falls of Houſes, Funerals, and 
Conflagrations, are every Day before our Eyes. The 


Nan that 1 ſupped with laſt Night is dead before Morn- 


ing; why ſhould 1 wonder then, ſeeing ſo many fall a- 
bout me, to be hit at laſt myfelf +: What can be greater 
Madneſs than to cry out, Vb would have dreamed of 
this? And why not, I beſeech you? Where is that E- 
ſtate that may not be reduced to Beggary ; that Dignity 
which may not be followed with Baniſhment, Diſgrace, 
and extreme Contempt; that Kingdom that may not ſud- 
denly fall to Ruin; change its Malter and be depopulat- 
ed; that Prince that may not paſs the Hand of a common 
Hangman ? That which is one Man's Fortune, may be 
another's; but the Foreſight of Calamities to come, 
breaks the Violence of them, 


e HM A £.. XIV. 


It is according to the true, or falſe Eſti- 


mate of Things, that we are happy or 
miſerable, 


\ 


HR many things are there that the Fancy makes 
terrible by Night, which the Day turns into Ridi- 
culous? What is there in Labour, or in Death, that a 
Man ſhould be afraid of? they are much lighter in Act, 
than in Contemplation z and, we may contemn them, but 
We will not: So that it is not becauſe they are hard, that 
ve dread them; but they are hard, becauſe we are firſt 
raid of them. Pains, and other Violcaces of Fortuse 
N 2 
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are the fame thing to us, that Goblins are to Children: 
We are more ſcared with them, than hurt. We take u 
our Opinions upon Truſt, and err for Company, (i 
judging that to be beſt, that has moſt Competitors, We 
make a falſe Calculation of Matters, becauſe we adviz 
with Opinion, and not with Nature: and this miſ. leach 
us to a higher Eſteem for Riches, Honour, and Power, 
than they are worth : We have been uſed to admire, and 
recommend them, and a private Error is quickly turned 
into a public. The greateſt and the ſmalleſt things are 
equally hard to be comprehended; we account mary 
things great, for want of underſtanding what effeQually 
is ſo: And we reckon other things to be ns, which we 
had frequently to be of the higeſt Value, Vain Thing 
only move yain Minds; the Accidents that we ſo much 
boggle at, are not terrible in themſelves, but they arc 
made ſo by our Infirmities ; but we conſult rather what 
we hear than what we feel, without examining, oppoſing, 
or diſcuſſing Things we fear; ſo that we either (tand 
ſtill and tremble, or elſe directly run for't ; as thoſe 
Troops did, that upon the Raiſing of the Duſt, took x 
Flock of Sheep for the Enemy. When the Body and 
Mind are corrupted, 'tis no Wonder if all things prove 
intolerable; and not becauſe they are ſo in Truth, but 
becauſe we are diſſolute, and fooliſh : For, we are of 
tuaied is tuck a Depree, Mat betwixt the common Mad- 
neſs of Men, and that which falls under the Care of the 
Phyſician, there is but this Difference; the one Jabours 
of a Diſeaſe, and the other of a falſe Opinion. 
Tut Stoicks hold, that all thoſe Torments that com- 
monly draw from us Groans, and Ejaculations, are it 
themſelves trivial, and contemptible. But theſe highs 
flown Expreſſions apart, (how true ſoever) let us di- 
courſe the Point, at the Rate of ord- 
Let every Man ber Men, and not make ourſelves mi 
make the beſ# ſerable before our time; for the thing 
of bis Lot. we apprehend to be at hand, may pol 
ſibly never come to paſs. Some things 
trouble us more than they ſhould, other things ſooner; 
and ſome things again diſorder us, that ought not de 
trouble us at all : So that we either enlarge, or create, 


or anticipate our Diſquiets. For the firſt Part, let it reſt 
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' as a Matter in Controverſy, for that which I account 
Light, another perhaps will judge inſupportable; one 
Man laughs under the Laſh, and another whines for a 
Philips How ſad a Calamity is Poverty to one Man, 
which to another appears rather deſirable, than incon - 
venicnt? For the poor Man who has nothing to loſe, has 
nothing to fear: And he that would enjoy himſelf to the 
catisfaction. of his Soul, mult be either poor indeed, or 
at lealt look as if he. were ſo. Some People are extreme» 
y dejected with Sickneſs, and Pain: whereas Epicurns * 
bleſſed his Fate with his laſt Breath, in the acuteſt Tor- 
ments of the Stone imaginable, And ſo for Baniſnment, 
which to one Man is fo grievous, and yet to another is 
no more than a bare. Change of Place: A thing that we 
do every Day for our th, Pleaſure ; nay, and upon 
the account. even of common Buſineſs. How terrible is 
Death to one Man,.which to another appears the great- 
iſt Providence in Nature; even towards all Ages, and 
Conditions ? It is the Wiſh of ſome, the Relicf of many, 
and the End of all. It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries 
the baniſhed Man home, and places all Mortals upon the 
ſame Level: Inſomuch that Life itſelf were Puauhment 
without it, When I ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, 
vu. he Proſpect of Death is a Conſolation to me, and the 
;. Wl only Remedy againſt the Injuries of Life, 

Yi Nav, ſo great are our Miſtakes in the true Eſtimate 
the of Things, that we have hardly done any thing that we 
u have not had Reaſon to with undone ; and we have found 
the things we feared to. be more deſirable than thoſe we 
coveted : Our very Prayers have been 

more pernicious than the Curſes of our Our very Pray- 


, CT LOS 


at 


igh Enenues , and we muſt pray again to ers many times 
d. are our former Prayers forgiven, are Curſes. . 
ord- here's the wife Man that withes to | 


umſelf the Wiſhes of his Mother, Nurſe, or Tutor; the 


$ mi 
rings ori of Enemies, with the Intention of the belt of Friends? 
e are undone if their Prayers be heard; and it is our 
ies "ty to pray that they may not; for they are no other 


wn well meaning Execrations. They take Evil for 

vd; and one With fights with another: Give me ta- 

der the Contempt of all thoſe Things whereof they wiſh. 

ſe the greateſt Plenty. We are equally hurt by ſome 
N 2 
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that pray for us, and by others that curſe us: The gy 
imprints in us a falſe Fear, and the other does us M. 
chief by a Miſtake, So that it is no Wonder if Mankin 
be miſerable, when we are brought up from the ren 
Cradle under tlie ＋ of our Parents. We pr 
for Trifles without ſo much as thinking of the preate] 
Bleſſings; and we are not aſhamed many times to aſk Gol 
for that which we ſhould bluſh to own to our Neighbon, 
Ir is with us, as with an Innocents 

* We are vain that my Father had in his Family, de 
and quicted, and fell blind on a ſudden, and no body 
will not believe could perſwade her ſhe was blind, Sh, 
its could not endure the Houſe (ſhe cry) 
it was ſo dark, and was ſtill calliag u 

go abroad That which we laughed at in her, we fn 
to be true in ourſelves, we are covetous and ambitions 
but the World ſhall never bring us to acknowledge it 
and we impute it to the Place: Nay, we are the work 
of the two; for the blind Fool called for a Guide, and 
we wander about without one. It is a hard Matter u 
cure thoſe that will not believe they are fick. We are: 
ſhamed to admit a Maſter, and we are too old to lean, 
Vice (till goes before Virtue ; ſo that we have two Works 
todo; we mult caſt off the one, and learn the other, 
By one Evil we make way to another, and only ſeek thing 
to be avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon weary. 
That which ſeemed too much when we wiſhed for it, 
proves too little when we have it; and it is not as ſome 
imagine, that Felicity is greedy ; but it is little, and oar- 
row, and cannot ſatisfy us. That which we take to be 
very high at a Diſtance, we find it to be but low, whe 
we come at it. And the Buſineſs is; we do not undet- 
ſtand the true State of things: We are deceived by Ru- 
mors; when we have gained the thing we aimed at, 8e 
find it to be either ill or empty; or perchance leſs tha 
we expect, or otherwiſe perhaps great, but not good. 
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CHA P. XV. 


The Bleſſings of Temperance and Mo- 
| deration. 


IFRE is not any thing that is neceſſary to us, but 

we have it _ or gratis; and this is the Pro- 
viſion that our heavenly Father has made for us, whoſe 
Bounty Was never wanting to our Needs. It is true, the 
Belly craves, and calls upon us, but then a ſmall mat- 
ter contents it: A little Bread and Water is ſufficient, 
and all the reſt is ſuperfluous. He that lives according 
to Reaſon, ſhall never be poor; and he that governs 
his Life by Opinion ſhall never be rich; for Nature is 
limited, but Fancy is boundleſs. As for Meat, Cloaths, 
and Lodging, a little feeds the Body, and as little covers 
it; ſo that if Mankind would only attend human Nature, 
without gaping at Superfluities, a Cook would be found 
23 needleſs as a Soldier: For we may have Neceſſaries 
vpon very eaſy Terms; whereas we put ourſelves to - 
great Pains for Exceſſes. When we are cold, we may 
cover ourſelves with Skins of Beaſts, and againſt vio- 
lent Heats, we have natural Grotto's; or with a few O- 
hers, and a little Clay, we may defend ourſelves againſt 
all Seaſons. Providence has been kinder to us than to 
leave us to live &y our Wits, and to ſtand in need of In- 
vention and Arts: It is only Pride and Curioſity that in- 
yolves us in Difficulties : If nothing will ſerve a Man but 
nch Cloaths, and Furniture; Statues and Plate; a nume- 
rous Train of Servants, and the Rarities of all Nations; 
tis not Fortune's Fault, but his own, that he is not ſa- 
whed : For his Deſires are inſatiable, and this is not a 
Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe; and if he were Maſter of the 
vhole World, he would be till a Beggar. It is the 
Mind that makes us rich and happy, in what Condition 
vever we are; and Money ſignifies no more to it than 
it does to the Gods: If the Religion be ſincere, no mat» 
ter for the Ornaments : *Tis only Luxury and Avarice 
that makes Poverty grievous to us; for it is a very (mall 
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matter that dbes our Buſineſs ; and when we have gy, 
vided againſt Cold, Hunger and Thirſt, all the reſt ibo 
Vanity and Exceſs: And there's no need of E 
upon foreign Delicacies, or the Artifices of the Kitchen. 

© What is he the worſe for Poverty, that deſpiſes thi 
things: Nay. is he not rather the better for it, becaj 
he is not able to go to the Price of them? For he is key 
ſound whether he will or no: And that which. a Man can. 
not do, looks. many times as if he would not. 
5 WHEN I. Took back into the“ Mp 
*7he Moderati- deration of paſt Ages, it makes me » 
on of paſt Ages, ſhamed to diſcourle, as if Poverty ha 
need of any Conſolation ; for we ar 
now come to that Degree of Intemperance,. that a fai 
Patrimony is: too little for a Meal. Homer had but ore 
Servant, Plato three; and Zeno (the Maſter of the nul. 
culine Set of Stoickr) had none at all. The Daughten 
of Scipio had their Portions out of the common Treaſu- 
ry, for their Father left them not worth a Penny: Hoy 
happy were their Huſbands that had the People of Rene 
for their Father - in- Law? Shall any Man now contema 

Poverty aftentheſe eminent Examples.z which are ſuff. 

cient not only to juſtify, but to recommend it? Upon 

Diagenes's only Servant's runningiaway from him, he vn 

told where he was, and perſwaded to fetch him back 2 

gain. II hat, ſays he, can Manes Jive without Diqgenes, 

and not Diogenes without Manes 2 and ſo let _ 90. 

The Piety and Moderation of Scpio has made his Memo- 

ry more valuable than his Arms; and more yet aſter he 

left his Country, than while he defended it: For mat - 
ters were come to that paſs, that either Scipis mult be 
injurious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarſe Bread, and 

Water, to a temperate Man, is as good as a Feaſt; and 

the very Herbs of the Field yield a Nouriſhment to 

Man, as well as to Beaſts. It was not by choice Meats, 

and Perfumes, that our Forefathers recommended them- 

ſelves, but in virtuous Actions, and the Sweat of honeſt, 
military, and of manly Labours. 

| Wurx Nature lay in common, and 

+ The State of all + her Benefits were promiſcuoully 

Innocence, enjoyed, what could be happier than 

the State of Mankind, when People live 
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-d without Avarice, or En yy? what could be richer, than 
ben there was not a poor Man to be found io the World. 
© ſoon as this impartial Bounty of Providence came to be 
--ſtrained, by Covetouſneſs; and that Particulars appro» 

-ated that to themſelves which was intended for all; 
hen did Poverty creep into the World; when ſome Men 
by deſiring more than came to their Share, Joſt their Title 
to the rel. A Loſs never to be repaired; for tho' we 
may come yet to get much, we once hadall, The Fruits 
of the Earth were in thoſe Days divided among the Inha- 
ditants of it, without cither Want, or Exceſs. So long 
2x Men contented themſelves with their Lot, there was 
no Violence; no ingroſling, or hiding of thoſe Benefits 
for particular Advatages, which were appointed for the 
Community; but every Man had as much Care for his 
Neighbour, as for bimſelf, No Arms, or Bloodſhed; no 
War, but with wild Beaſts: But under the Protection of 
1 Wood or a Cave, they ſpent their Days without Cares, 
and their Nights without Groans ; their Innocence was 
their Security, and their Protection. There was as yet no 
Beds of State, no ornaments of Pearl, or Embroidery, 
nor any of thoſe Remorſes that attend them; but the 
Heavens were their Canopy ; and the Glorics of them 
their pectacle. The Motions of the Orbs, the Courſes 
of the Stars, and the wonderful Order of Providence, was 
their Contemplation : There was no fear of the Houſe 
falling, or the Ruſling of a Rat behind the Arras; they 
had no Palaces then like Cities; but they had open Air, 
and Breathing-room, cryſtal Fountains, refreſhing Shades, 
tie Meadows dreſt up in their native Beauty, and ſuch Cot» 
tages as were according to Nature, and wherein they liv- 
ed contentedly, without fear either of loſiog or of falling. 
Theſe People lived without either Solicitude or Fraud; 
ad yet I mult call them rather happy, than wiſe. That 
Men were generally better before they were corrupted, 
than after, I make no doubt; and I am apt to believe, 
that they were both (tronger and hardier too; but their 
Wits were not yet come to Maturity ;, for Nature does 
dot give Virtue; and it is a kind of Art to become good: 
They had not as yet torn up the Bowels of the Earth for 
Gold, Silver, and precious Stones ; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any Man, as we do, for a Spectacle, that 


* 
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they were not as yet come to it; either in Fear, or Aera 
ger; nay, they ſpared the very Fiſhes; But after all this, | 
they were innocent, becauſe they were ignorant; and 
there's a great Difference betwixt not knowing hoy tg 
offend, and not being willing to do it. They had, in un 
rude Life, certain Images and Reſemblances of virtue 
but yet they fell ſhort of Virtue itſelf, which comes o. 
ly by Inſtitution, Learning, and Study, as it is perfeied Wc:uſ 
by Practice. It is indeed the End for which-we wer 
born, but yet it did not come into the World with us; WW: try 
and in the beſt of Men, before they are inſtructed, we fn 
rather the Matter, and the Seeds of Virtue than the Vie. WM; ver 
tue itſelf, It is the wonderful Benignity of Nature, tha 
has laid open to us all things that may do us good, and 
only hid thoſe things from us that may hurt us: As the k 
the durſt not traſt us with Gold, and Silver; or with l. Meer ti 
ron; which is the Inſtrument of War, and Contention for be x 
the other. It is we ourſelves that have drawn out of the fort: 
Earth, both the Cauſes and the /n/truments of our Dar. Wkepr 
gers: And we are ſo vain as to ſet the higheſt Eſteem ups 
on thoſe things to which Nature has aſhgned the lovel I Plate 
Place, What can be more coarſe and rude in the Mine, 
than theſe precious Metals; or more flaviſh, and dirty, ¶ vere 
than the People that dig and work them? and yet they WW for a 
defile our Minds more than our Bodies and make the Wt ti 
Poſſeſſor fouler than the Artificer of them Rich Men, Wann: 
in fine, are only the greater Slaves. Both the one nd 
the other wants a great deal. notic 
Harry is that Man that eats only fn! 
' A temperate Hunger, and drinks only for Thirty 
- Life is a happy that ſtands upon his own Legs, vor. 
Life, © lives by Reaſon, not by Example; ade 

| provides for Uſe and Neceſſity, not fund! 
. Oſtentation and Pomp. Let us curb our Appetites, es eit 
courage Virtue, and rather be beholden to ourſelyes fot 
Riches than to Fortune, who when a Man draws himſcl edo 
into a narrow Compaſs, has the leaſt Mark at him. Le 
my Bed be plain and clean, and my Cloaths fo too; MW! 
Meat without much Expence. or many Waters; aud ne dere 
ther a Burden to my purſe, nor to my Body ; nor 10 Ve 
out the ſame way it came in» That which 1s t00 lune work 
for Luxury, is abundantly enough for Nature. The 209k 
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{ating and Drinking is Satiety ; now, what matters it 

thoogh one Cats and drinks more, and another leſs, ſo 
Jong as the one is not a-hungry, nor the other a- thirſt ? 

Fdicurus, that limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the S:oicks do 
Virtue, is undoubtedly in the Right ; and thoſe that cue 
vim to authorize their Voluptuouſneſs, do exceedingly. 
miſtake him, and only ſeck a good Authority for an evil 
Cauſe : For their Pleaſures of Sloth, Glutiony, and Lult, 

have no Affinity at all with Ins Precepts or Meaning. It 
i true, that at firſt Sight his Philoſophy ſeems effemi- 
nate ; but he that looks nearer him, will find him to be 
very brave Man, only in a womaniſh Dreſs, 

'T1s a common Objection, I know, 


1 that thefe Philofophers do not live at “ Let Phileſo- 
si de Rate they talk; for they can flat - phers live as 
er their Superiors, gather Eſtates, and they teach. 

for de as much concerned at the Loſs of 

de Fortune, or of Friends, as other People: As ſenſible of 
0. Reproaches, as luxurious in their Eating and Drinkin 
up» WH their Furniture, their Houſes; as magnificent in their 
welt WW Plate, Servants, and Officers; as profuſe, and curious in 


their Gardens, &c. Well! And what of all this, or if it 
rty, WW vere twenty times more? lis ſome degree of Virtue 
they Wl for a Man to condemn himſelf; and if he cannot come u 
wee the beſt, to be yet better than the worſt; and if he 
Men, cannot wholly ſubdue his Appetites, however to check, 
end diminiſh them. If 1 do not live as 1 preach; take 
notice that I do not ſpeak of myſelf, but of Virtue ; nor 
an 1 ſo much offended with other Mens Vices, as with 
nyown, All this was objected to Plate, Epicurus, Zeno: 
dor is any Virtue ſo ſacred, as to ſcape Malevolence, 
the Gynigue Demetrius was a great Inſtance of Severit 
ad Mortificationz and one that impoſed upon himſelf, 
ether to poſſeſs any thing, nor ſo much as to aſk it: 
And yet he had this Scom put upon him, that hrs Pro- 
was Poverty, not Virtue, Plato is blamed for 
Ming Money: Ariſtetle for receiving it: Democritus for 
lecking it; Epicurus for conſuming ir. How happy 
dere we, if we could but come to imitate theſe Mens 
Vices; for if we knew our own Condition, we ſhould find 
vor enough at home. But, we are like People that are 
Waking merry at a Play, or a Tareru; when their own 
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Houſes are on fire, and yet they know nothing on't, x 
Cato himſelf was ſaid to be a Drunkard ; but Dru, 
neſs itſelf ſhall ſooner be proved to be no Crime than (4, 
to diſhoneſt. They that demoliſh Temples, and oper 
turn Altars, ſhew their good Will, though they can d 
the Gods no Hurt; and fo it fares with thoſe that imade 
the Reputation of great Men. If the Profeſſors of vi. 
tue be as the World calls them, avaricious, libidinons 
ambitious; what are they then that have a Deteſlatin 
for the very Name of it? But malicioos Natures do nit 
want Wit to abuſe honeſter Men than themſelves It 
the Practice of the Multitude, to bark at eminent Men, 
as little Dogs do at Strangers; for they look upon other 
Mens Virtues as the upbraiding of their own Wicked 
"neſs. We ſhould do well to commend thoſe that ate 
good; if not, Jet us paſs them over; but however lety 
ſpare ourſelves; for beſide the Blaſpheming of Virtue, 
our Rage is to no purpoſe. But to return to my Text, 
Wx are ready enough to limit other, 
*Tis good to but loth to put Bounds and Reſtraintip- 
practiſe Fruga- on ourſelves ; tho* we know that mary 
lity in Plenty, times a greater Evil is cured by leſs; 
; and the Mind that will not be brought 
to Virtue by Precepts, comes to it frequently by Neceſh- 
ty. Let us try a little to eat upon a Joint - Stool; t 
ſerve ourſelves; to live within Compaſs, and accommodate 
our Cloaths to the End they were made for. Occaſional 
Experiments of our Moderation give us the beſt Proof of 
our Firmneſs and Virtue. A well-governed Appetite is 
great part of Liberty; and it is a bleſſed Lot, that ſince 
no Man can have all things that he would have, we may 


all of us ſorbear deſiring what we have not. It is the 


Office of Temperance to over-rule us in our Pleaſures: 
Some ſhe rejects, others ſhe qualifies, and keeps within 
Bounds; Oh I the Delights of Reſt, when a Man comes 
to be weary; and of Meat; when he is heartily huogry! 
I have learned (fays our Author) by one Journey, how 
many things we have that are ſuperfluous, and how eaſi- 
ly they may be ſpared) for, when we are without them, 


upon Neceſſity, we do not ſo much as feel the Want of 


them. This is the ſecond bleſſed Day (ſays he) that mJ 
Friend and I have travelled together: One Waggon cat 
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| and our Servants; My Mattreſs Res upon 
5 — —_— I upon that: Our Diet anſwerable to 
Ne r Lodging ; and never without our Figs and our Table- 

— The Muletier without Shoes, and the Mules on- 
ta y prove themſelves alive by their Walking, In this E- 

4 | am not willing, I perceive, to own myſelf, 
& dot as often as we happen into better Company, I pre» 
ently fall a bluſhing; which ſhews, that I am not yet 
„ confirmed in thoſe things which 1 approve and commend: 
Oh | am not yet come to own my Frugality; for he that's a- 
t ſaamed to be ſeen in a mean Condition, would be proud 
13 of a ſplendid once 1 value myſelf upon what Paſſengers 
en, think of me, and tacitly renounce my Principles; where- 
er 25 [ ſhould rather lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 
kind, and tell them, You are all mad; your Minds are 


ae t upon Superfluities, and you value no Man fer Virtues: 
us 4 5 — * weary home, and threw myſelf upon 
ue, the Bed, with this Conſideration about me: There ir no- 
thing ill that is well taken. My Baker tells me, he has 
en, 


no Bread; but, ſays he, I may get ſome of your Tenants, 
ups though I fear tis not good. No matter, ſaid I, for I'll 

ſtay till it be better; that is to ſay, till my Stomach 
ls; vil be glad of worſe. It is Diſcretion ſometimes to 

pradiſe Temperance, and uſe ourſelves to a little; for 
cl there are many Difficulties both of Time and Place, that 
may force us upon it: When we come to the Matter of 
Patrimony 3 how ſtrictly do we examine what every 
onal WH Man is worth, before we'll truſt him with a Penny; 
f of Such a Man, we cry, has a great E/tate, but it is ſhrewd- 


h jncumbered ; a very fair Houſe, but *twas built with 
ince I or roared Money ; a numerous Family, but he does not keep 


Touch with bi Creditors; if his Debts were paid, he 
would not be worth a Groat, Why do we not take the 
lame Courſe in other things, and examine what every 
Man is worth? *Tis not enough to have a long Train 
of Attendants, vaſt Foſſeſhons, or an incredible Trea- 
fre in Money, and Jewels; a Man may be poor for all 
tis. There's only this difference at beſt ; one Man bor- 
rows of the Uſerer, and the other of Fortune. What 
bpnifies the Carving or Gilding of the Chariot; is the 
Maker ever the better for't ? , 

We cannot cloſe up this Chapter with a more gene- 
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* The Medera- rous* Inſtance of Moderation than tha s 
tion and Brave of Fabricius, Pyrrhus tempted hin / 
ry of Fabricius, with a Sum of Money to betray his 
Country; and Pyrrhus his Phyſician . 
offered Fabricius, for a Sum of Money, to poiſon ji . 
Maſter: But he was too brave, either to be overcons ; 
by Gold, or to overcome by Poiſon; ſo that he ref, J 
ed the Money, and adviſed Pyrrbus to have a Care of 5 
Treachery; and this in the Heat too of a licentious Wa: 7 
Fabricius valued bimſelf upon his Poverty, and vu 
much above the Thought of Kiches, as of Poiſon. Line 5 
Pyrrbus, ſays he, by my Friendſhip; and turn that 1 pt 
thy Satisfadtion, which was before thy Trouble, that i; v Wl 6 
ſay, that Fabricius could not be corrupted, 1 
pu 
| e HA P. XVI. * . 
3 | be 
Conſtancy of Mind gives a Man Reputatia MW 
and makes him happy in deſpite of all Miz 4 
fortunes. 3 
tunes i 
has 


HE whole Duty of Man may be reduced to the n 

two Points of Abſtinence, and Patience: Tem WR Uſ 
perance in Proſperity, and Courage in Adver/ity. We Wl fair 
have already treated of the former; and the other fol- , 
lows now in courſe. | Mi 
EPICURUS will have it, that a* i 

* A wiſe Man is wiſe Man will bear all Inj ur ies, but tie & + 
above [njuriecrs Stoicks will not allow thoſe things to WW ans 
be [njurics, which Epicurus calls ſo. Ho 

Now, betwixt hee two, there is the ſame Difference BW run: 
that we find betwixt two Gladiators the one receives iſ and 
Wounds, but yet maintains his Ground ; the other tells 
the People, when he is in Blood, That i but a Scratch, Wi ay, 
and will not ſuffer any Body to part them. An 4% il fro 
cannot be received, but it muſt be done: But it may be Wiſes, 
done, and yet not received; as a Man may be in the Water, Bl tune 
and not ſwim, but if he ſwims, 'tis preſumed that he win 
the Water, Or if a Blow, or a Shot be levelled at us, it Wie n 
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ſo kappen that a Man may miſs his Aim, or ſome _ 
i 22 Werse that may divert the Miſchief. That 
V which is hurt, is paſſive, and inferior to that which hurts 


it; but you'll ſay that Socrates was condemned, and put 
to Death, and ſo received an Injury; but I anſwer, that 
the Tyrants did him an Injury, and yet he received none. 
He that ſteals any thing from me, and hides it in my own 
Houſe ; though I have not Joſt it, yet he has ſtolen it. 
He that lies with his own Wife, and takes her for an- 
other Woman; though the Woman be honeſt, the Man 
is an Adulterers Suppoſe a Man gives me a Draught of 
to Poiſon, and it proves not ſtrong enough to kill me; his 
1 Guilt is never the leſs for the Diſappointment. He that 
makes a Paſs at me, is as much a Murderer, though I 

pat it by, as if he ſtruck me to the Heart, It is the Ia · 

tention, not the Effect that makes the Wickedneſs. He 

is a Murderer that has the Will of Killing, and Slaying, 

before his Hand is dipt in Blood: As it is Sacrilege, the 

on, em Intention of layiog violent Hands upon holy Things. 
f If a Philoſopher be expoſed to Torments, the Ax over 
Lis bis Head, his Body wounded, his Guts in his Hands, I 
will allow him to groan; for Virtue itſelf cannot diveſt 

him of the Nature of Man; but if his Mind ſtand firm, he 

has diſcharged his Part. A great Mind enables a Man to 

the WH maintain his Station with Honour; ſo that he only makes 
en» WR Vic of what he meets in his way, as a Pilgrim that would 

We fan be at his Journey's End. 
fol- * IT is the Excellency of a great * great Mind 
Mind to /f nothing, and to want no- neither aſks any 
ta thing; and to ſay, £// have nothing to thing, nor wants 
the BN do with Fortune, that repulſes Cato, any thing. 
ps to and prefers Vatinius. He that quits his 
s ſo. Hold, and accounts any thing good that is not honeſt, 
ence WH duns gaping after Caſualties, ſpends his Days in Anxiety, 
cives und vain Expectation: That Man is miſerable, And yet 
teltz Bi "is hard, you'll ſay, to be baniſhed, or caſt into Priſon ; 
alch . what if it were to be burnt, or any other way de- 
in frojed ? We have Examples in all Ages, and in all Caſ- 
ay be es of great Men that have triumphed over all Misfor- 
„ es. Metellus ſuffered Exile reſolutely; Rutilius 
ein WF Gearfully, Socrates diſputed in the Dungeon, and tho? 
ut be might have made bis Klcape, refuſed it; to.ſhew the 
COOL 2 BA - 
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World how eafy a thing it was to ſubdue the two great 
Terrors of Mankind, Death, and a Fail. Or wx 
ſhall we ſay of Mucius Scevola; a Man only of milin. 
ry Courage, and without the Help either of Philoſs. 
y or Letters: Who, when he found that he had ki 
d the Secretary, inſtead of Porſenna (the Prince) bur: 
ned his right Hand to Aſhes for the Miſtake ; and hi 
his Arm in the Flame, *till it was taken away by his rer 
Enemies. Porſenna did more eafily pardon Muciu for 
his Intent to kill him, than Mucius forgave himſelf fo 
miſſing of his Aim. He might have done a luckier thing, 
but never a braver. 


Dip not Cato, in the laſt Night of a 

+ Cato's C- Þ+ Life, take Plato to Bed with him; 
fancy. with his Sword at his Beds-head ; the 
one, that he might have Death at hi 

Will; the other, that he might have it in his Power; be. 
ing reſolved that no Man ſhould be able to ſay, either 
that he killed, or that he ſaved Cato? So ſoon as he had 
compoſed his Thoughts, he took his Sword; Fortun, 
ſays he, I have hitherto fought for my Country's Liberh, 
and for my own, and only that I might live free amm 
Freemen; but the Cauſe it now Bl, and Cato ſafe 
With that Word he caſt himſelf upon his Sword; and 
after the Phyſicians, that preſſed in upon him, had bound 
up his Wound, he tore it open again, and ſo expired with 
the ſame Greatneſs of Sou] that he lived. But theſe are 
the Examples, you'll ſay, of Men famous in their Genen 
tions. Let us but conſult Hiſtory, and we ſhall find, even 
in the moſt effeminate of Nations, and the moſt diſſolute 
of Times, Men of all Degrees, Ages and Fortunes; nay, 
even Women themſelves, that have overcome the Fear 
of Death : Which, in truth, is ſo little to be ſeared, tha 
duly conſidered, it is one df the greateſt Benefits in Ne- 
ture. It was as great an Honour for Cato, when his Par 
ty was broken, that he himſelf ſtood his Ground, 3s it 
would have been if he had carried the Day, and ſerth 
an univerſal Peace : For, it is an equal Prudence, u 
make the beſt of a bad Game, and to manage a gout 
one, The Day he was repulſed, he played ; and tht 
Night that he Lilled himſelf, he read, as valuing the Lo 
ol his Life, and the miſſing of an Office at the ſame Rat 
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, Tknow, are very apt to pronounce upon other 

Mens Infirmities, by the Meaſure of their own, and to 

think it impoſſible, that a Man ſhould be content to. be 

burot, wounded, killed, or ſhackled, tho? in ſome Caſes, 

he may. It is only for a great Mind to judge of great + 

Things; for otherwiſe that which is our Infirmity will | 

{cm to be another Bodys; as a ſtraight Stick in the Wa- 

ter appears to be crooked : He that yields, draws upon 

his own Head his own Ruin; for we are ſure to get the 

better of Fortune, if we do not ſtruggle with her. Fen- 

cen and Wreſtlers we ſee what Blows and Bruiſes they 

endure, not only for Honour, but for Exerciſe, If we 

turn our Backs once we are routed,. and purſued : That 

Man only is happy, that draws- Good out of Evil; that 

ſands faſt io his Judgment, and unmoved with any ex- - 

ternal Violence : or however, ſ@ little moved, that the 

keeneſt Arrow in the Quiver of Fortune, is but as the 

Prick of a Needle to him, rather than a wound': And 

all her other Weapons fall upon him only as Hail upon 

the Roof of a Houſe, that crackles and ſkips off again, 

without any Damage ta the Inhabitant, 

A GENEROUS, and a clear ſighted 

young Man will take it for“ a Happi- * The greateſt 

nels to encounter ill Fortune, It is Evil in Adver- 

nod i nothing for a Man to hold up his Head /y #r the ſubs 

wich a Calm; but to maintain his Poſt, nitting to it. 

when all others have quitted their 

Ground, and there to ſtand upright, where other Men 

eren beaten down, this is divine and praiſe-worthy, What 

Il is there in Torments, or in thoſe Things which we 

commonly account grievous Croſſes ? The great Evil is 

the want of Courage, the bowing and ſubmitting to them, 

which can never happen to, a wiſe Man; for he ſtands 

wright under any Weight © nothing that is to be born 

Wpleaſes him; he knows R Strength; and whatſoever 

tay be any Man's Lot, he never complains of, if it be 

bs own, Nature, he ſays, deceives no body; ſhe does 

dot tell us whether our Children ſhall be fair, or foul ; 

viſe or fooliſh, good Subjects, or Traitors; nor whether 

u Fortune ſhall be good or bad. We muſt not judge of 

aan by his Ornaments ; but ſtrip him of all the Advan- 

Nes, and the Impoſtures of Fortune; nay, of his very 
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Body too; and look into his Mind. If he can ſee a naked 
Sword at his Eyes without ſo much as winking; if be 
make it a thing indifferent to him, whether his Life 9 
out at his Throat, or at his Mouth; If he can hear bim. 
ſelf ſentenced to Torments, or Exile; and under the 
very Hand of the Executioners, ſay thus to himſelf, 4 #1 
this I am provided for, and tit no more than a Man ſot 
that is to offer the Fate of Humanity. This is the Tem. WY 
per of Mind that ſpeaks a Man happy; and without this, mi 
all the Confluences of external Comforts fignify no more to 
than the perſonating of a King upon the Stage; when the the 
Curtain is drawn, we are Players again. Not that I pre- pe! 
tend to exempt a wiſe Man out of the Number of Men, me 
as if he had no Senſe of Pain. But I reckon him as com- in 
pounded of Body and Soul: The Body is irrational, aud ter 
may be galled, burnt, tortured : but the rational Part is he 
fearleſs, invincible, and not to be ſhaken. This it is that ru 

I reckon upon as the ſupreme Good of Man; which, til of 
it be per fected, is but an unſteady Agitation of Thought; WM fir 
and in the perfection an immoveable Stability It is not in Was 
our Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the Theatre, his 
where we way throw down our Arms, and pray for am. 
1 g_ : But here we muſt die firm and reſolute, fert 
15 There needs no Encouragement to thoſe things which be 
we are inclined to by a natural Inſtinct; as the Preſcrva- gain 
tion of ourſelves with Eaſe, and Pleaſure, but, if it comes 
to the Trial of our Faith by Torments, or of our Cou- 
rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that we muſt be 
armed againſt by Philoſophy and Precept: And yet all 
this is no more than what we were born to; and no Mat- 


ter of Wonder at all; ſo that a wiſe Man prepares him- Nu 
ſelf for't; as expecting that whatſoever may be, will bs, ¶ nie 
My Body is frail, and liable, not only to the Impreſſions Wl de 

of Violence, but to Afflictions alſo, that naturally fuc* ¶ cls, 
ceed our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring Crudities : Whor- wy, 

| 


ing and Dripking make the Hands to ſhake, and the 
Knees to tremble. Itis only the Surprize, and Newnels 
of the thing, which makes that Misfortune terrible, which 
by Premeditation might be made eaſy to us. For, that 
which ſome People make light by Sufferance, others do 
by Fore-fight. Whatſcever is neceſſary, we mult bear 
patiently, *Tis no new thing to die; no new thing to 
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nourn, and no new thing to be merry again. Muſt I be 
oor ? 1 ſhall have Company; In Baniſhment, I'll think 

born there: H I die, I ſhall be no more ſick ; and 
%is 4 thing Lean do but once. ; : 

Laer us never wonder at any thing Let no Man 
* we are born to; for no Man has Rea» be ſurpriſed 
{on to complain, where we are all in with what be 
the ſame Condition He that ſcapes #s born to. 
nieht have ſuffered ;-and tis but equal 
to ſubmit to the Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo 
the Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer, the Diſtem- 
pers of the Air, and Diſcaſes of the Body. A wild Beaſt 
meets us in one Place, and a Man that is more brutal, 
in another; we are here aſſaulted by Fire, there by Wa- 
ter. Demetrius was reſerved by Providence, for the A ge 
he lived in, to ſhew, that neither the Times could cor» 
rupt him, nor he reform the People. He was a Man 
of an exact Judgment, ſteady to his Purpoſe, and of a 
frong Eloquence ; not finical in his Words, but his Senſe 
was maſculine, and vehement. He was ſo qualified in 
dis Life and Diſcourſe, that he ſerved both tor an Ex- 
ample, and a Reproach. If Fortune ſhould have of- 
ſered that Man the Government, and the Poſſeſſion of 
the whole World upon Condition not to lay it down a- 
gain; I dare ſay he would have refuſed it: and thus have 
expoſtulated the Matter with you. Why ſhould you tempt 
a Freeman to put his Shoulder under a Burden ; or an 
boneſt Man to pollute himſelf with the Dregs of Man- 
lind? Why do you offer me the Spoils F Princes, and of 
Nations, and the Price not only of your Blood, but of 
wur Souls ? It is the Part of a great Mind to be tempe - 
rate in Proſperity, reſolute in Adverfity ; to deſpiſe what 
the Vulgar admire; and to prefer a Mediocrity to an Ex- 
cel, Was not Socrates oppreſſed with Poverty, Labour, 
tay, and the worſt of Wars in his own Family, a fierce 
and turbulent Woman to his Wife ? Were not his Chil» 
dren indocible, and like their Mother? After ſeven and 
twenty Years ſpent in Arms, he fell under the Slavery of 
the thirty Tyrants, and molt of them His bitter Enemies: 
te came at laſt to be ſentenced as a Vislater of Religion, 
a Corrupter of Youth, and a common Enemy to C p and 


Mev, After this he was impriſoned, and put to Death 


164 SENECA Chap. xy; 
by Poiſon, which was all ſo far from. working upon his 
Mind, that it never ſo much as altered his Countenance, 
We are to bear ill Accidents,. as unkind Seaſons, Di. 
ſtempers, or Diſeaſes ; and-why may we not reckon the 
Actions of wicked Men even. among thoſe Accident) 
Their Deliberations are not Counſels, but Frauds, Snares, 
and inordinate Motions of the Mind; and they are never 
without a thouſand Pretences, and Occaſions of doing 2 
Man Miſchief. They have their Informers, their Knight 
of the Poſt; they can make an Intereſt with powerful 
Men, and one may be robbed as well upon the Bench, u 
upon the High-way. They lie in wait for Advantage, 
and live in perpetual Agitation betwixt Hope and Fear, 
whereas he that is truly compoſed, will ſtand all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatteries, or Menaces, without Per. 
turbation. It is an inward Fear that makes us curiou 
after what we hear abroad 
Ir is an Error to attribute either 
* The Works of Gcod or Ili to“ Fortune: but the Map 
Fortune are nei ter of it we may; and we ourſelves are 
ther gaod nor e the Occaſion of it, being, in Effect, the 
vil. - Artificers of our on Happineſs, or M- 
ſery: For the Mind is above Fortune; 
if that be evil, it makes every thing elſe ſo too: But i 
it be right, and ſincere, it corrects what is wrong, and 
mollifies what is hard, with Modeſty and Courage. There 
is a great Difference among thoſe that the World calls 
wiſe Men. Some take up private Reſolutions of Oppo- 
ſing Fortune, but they cannot go through with them; 
for they are eicher dazzled with Splendor on the one. 
hand or affrighted with Terrors one the other. But there 
are others that will cloſe, and grapple with Fortune, and 
ſtill come off victorious. Mucius overcame the Fire; Res 
gulus the Gibbet; Socrates, Poiſon 3 Rutilius, Banil- 
ment; Cato, Death; Fabricius, Riches; T ubero, Pover- 
ty; and Sextius, Honours, But there are ſome again ſo 
delicate, that they cannot ſo much as bear a ſcandalous 
Report; which is the ſame thing as if a Man ſhould quar- 
rel for being juſtled in a Crowd, or daſhed as he walks 
in the Streets. He that has a great way to go, mult ex* 
pet a Slip, to ſtumble, and to be tired. To the luxun- 
ous Man, Frugality is a Puniſhment; Labour and Indaſ- 
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try, to the Sluggard; nay, Study itſelf is a Torment to 
kim: Not that theſe things are hard io us by Nature, but 
ve ourſelves are vain and irreſolute: Nay, we wonder 
many of us, how any Man can live without Wine, or en- 
dure to riſe ſo early in 4 Morning. 
A BRAVE Man muſt expect to be + Virtue is glo- 

ed; for he is to ſteer his Courſe in rious in Extre- 
the Teeth of Fortune, and to work a- mity. 

inſt Wind and Weather. In the Suf- | | 

ing of Torments, though their appears but one Vir- 
tue, a Man exerciſes many. That which is moſt emi- 
nent is Patience (which is but a Branch of Fortitude) 
But there is Prudence alſo in the Choice of the Action, 
and in the Bearing what we cannot avoid: and there is 
Conſtancy in bearing it reſolutely : And there is the ſame 
Concurrence alſo of ſeveral Virtues in other generous 
Undertakings. When Leonidas was to carry his 300Men 
into the Straits of Tbermapylæ, to put a Stop to Xerxes 
his buge Army : Come, Fellow-Soldiers, ſays he, cat your 
Dinners here, as if you were to ſup in another Worlds 
And they anſwered his Reſolution, How plain and im» 
perious was that ſhort Speech of Ceditius to his Men up- 
on a deſperate Action; and, how glorious a Mixture was 
there in it both of Bravery and Prudence? Sa/diers, lays. 
he, it it neceſſary for us to go, but it is not neceſſary far 
1 lo return. This brief, and pertinent Harangue was 
vorth ten thouſand of the frivolous Cavils, and Diſtinc- 
tions of the Schools, which rather break the Mind, than 
fortify it; and when 'tis once perplexed, and pricked 


«with Difficulties and Scruples, there they leave it. Our 


ns are numerous and ſtrong, and not to be maſter- 
ed with Quirks and Tricks, as if a Man ſhould under- 
take to defend the Cauſe of God and Man with a Bulruſh. 
It was a remarkable Piece of Honour and Policy together, 
that Action of Ce/ar's, upon the taking of Pompey's Ca- 
binet at the Battle of hy nana : *Tis probable that the 
Letters in it might have diſcovered who were his Friends, 
ad who his Enemies ; and yet he burnt it, without ſo 
much as opening it: Eſteeming it the · nobleſt way of par- 
doing, to keep himſelf ignorant both of the Offender, 
and of the Offence. It was a brave Preſence of Mind 
ao in Alexander, who, upon Advice that his Phyſician 


ws ere, Gum 
P3ilip intended to poiſon him, took the Letter of 4g. 
vice in one Hand, and the Cup in the other; deliver, 


Philip the Letter to read, while he himſelf drank the 
Potion, | 


Some are of Opinion, that Dea 
Virtue is invin- gives a Man Courage to ſupport Pain, 
cible. and that Pain fortifies a Man againſ 

Death: But I ſay rather, that a wiſe 
Man depends upon himſelf againſt both, and that he does 
not either ſuffer with Patience in hopes of Death, or die 
willingly becauſe he is weary of Life ; but he bear, 
the one, and waits for the other; and carries a divine 
Mind through all the Accidents of human Life. He looks 
upon Faith and Honeſty, as the moſt ſacred Good of 
Mankind, and neither to be forced by Neceſſity. nor cor. 
rupted by Reward : Kill, burn, tear him to Pieces, he 
will be true to his Truft: and the more a Man labour 
to make him difcover a Secret, the deeper he will hide 
it. Reſolution is the inexpugnable Defence of human 
Weakneſs, and it is a wonderful Providence that attends 
it. Horatius Cocles oppoſed his ſingle Body to the 
whole Army, *till the Bridge was cut down behind him, 
and then he leaped into the River with his Sword in his 
Hand, and came off ſafe to his Party. There was a Fel- 
lo queſtioned about a Plot upon the Life of a Tyrant, 
and put to the Torture to declare his Confederates: He 
named, by one, and one, all the Tyrant's Friends that 
were about him; and ſtill as they were named, they were 
put to Death: the Tyrant aſked him at laſt, if there were 
any more; Yes, ſays he, you yourſelf were in the Plot; 
and now you have never another Friend left you in the 
World: Whereupon the Tyrant cut the I hroats of his 
own Guards. He is the happy Man that is the Maſier 
of himſelf. and triumphs over the Fear of Death, which 
has overcome the Conguerors of the World. = MF 
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Our Happineſs depends in a great Meaſure 
upon the Choice of our Company. 


HE Comfort of Life depends upon Converſation; 
Good Offices and Concord, and human Society, 
« like the Working of an Arch of Stone; all would fall 
to the Ground, if one Piece did not ſupport another, 
Above all things, let us have a Tenderneſs for Blood; 
and it is yet too little not to hurt, unleſs we profit one 
another. We are to relieve the Diſtreſſed; to put the 
Wanderer into his Way ; and to divide our Bread with 
the Hungry: Which is but the doing of Good to ur- 
ſelves ; for we are only ſeveral Members of one great 
Body. Nay, we arc all of a Conſanguinity; form'd of 
the fame Materials, and deſigned to the ſame End: This 
obliges us to a mutual Tenderneſs, and Converſe; and 
the other, to live with a kegard to Equity, and Juſtice, 
The Love of Society is natural; but the Choice of our 
Company is matter of Virtue and Prudence. Noble Ex- 
amples fir us up to noble Actions; and the very Hiſtory 
of mW and public Souls, inſpires a Man with generous. 
Thoughts. It makes a Man long to be in Action, and 
doing of ſomething that the World may be the better 
for, as pong the Weak, delivering the Oppreſſed, 
puniſhing the Inſolent. It is a great Bleſhnp, the very 
Conſcience of giving a good Example, beſide that it is 
the greateſt Obligation ary Man can lay upon the Age 
te lives in. He that converſes with the Proud, ſhall be 
pled up: a luſtfal Acquaintance makes a Man laſcivi- 
dus; and the way to ſecure a, Man from Wickedneſs, is 
b withdraw from the Examples of it. Ii? too much 
lo have them near us, but more to have them wii 
ws: Ill Examples, Pleaſure, and Eaſe, are, no doubt of 
great Corrupters of Manners. A rocky Ground har» 
lens the Horſes Hoof: The Mountaineer makes the 
belt Soldier, the Miner makes the beſt Pionier, and 
rity of Diſcipline fortiſies the Mind. la all Exceſ- 
aud Extremities of good, and of ill Fortune, let us 
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have recourſe to great Examples, that have conte 
both. Theſe are the beſt Inſtruftors that teach — 
Lives, and prove their Word: by their Action:. | 
1725 As an ill Air may endanger a goud 
* Avoid even Conſtitution, ſo may a * Place of il! 
diſolute Pla- Example endanger a good Man, Nay 
ces, as well there are ſome Places that have a kind 
-as looſe Com- of Privilege to be licentious, and where 
panions. Luxury, and Diffolution of Manner 
K ſeem to be lawful; for great Exam. 
ples ＋ both Authority, and Excuſe to Wickedneſz. 
hoſe Places are to be avoided as dangerous to our 
Manners. Hannibal himſelf was unmann'd by the Loole- 
neſs of Campania, and though a Conqueror by his Arms, 
he was overcome by his Pleaſures. I would as ſoon live 
among Butchers as among Cooks ; not, but that a Man 
may be temperate in any Place; but, to ſee drunken 
Men ſtaggering up and down every where; and only 
the Spectacles of Luſt, Luxury, and Exceſs, before our 
Eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe ourſelves to the Tempta- 
tion. If the victorious Hannibal himſelf could not reſiſt 
it, what ſhall become of us then that are ſubdu'd, and 
give ground to our Luſts already? He that has to do 
with an Enemy in his Breaſt, has a harder Taſk upon him 
than he that has to encounter one in the Field: His Ha- 
zard is greater if he loſes Ground, and bis Duty is per- 
petual ; for he has no Place, or Time for Reſt, If 1 gie 
way to Pleaſure, I muſt alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, 
to Labour, Ambition, Anger, till I am torn to Pieces by 
my Misfortunes, and my Luſts, But, againſt all this, 
Philoſophy propounds a Liberty, that is to ſay, a Liberty 
from the Service of Accidents, and Fortune. There is 
not any thing that does more Miſchief to Mankind, than 
mercenary Malters of . that do not live as 
they teach; they give a Scandal to Virtue. How can 
any Man expect that a Ship ſhould ſteer a fortunate 
Courſe, when the Pilot lies wallowing in his own Vo- 
mit? *Tis an uſual thiog. firſt to learn to do ill ourſelves, 
and then to inſtru others to do ſo: But that Man mult 
needs be very wicked, that has gather'd into himſelf the 
Wickedneſs of other People, 
Tus beſt Converſation is with the Philoſophers: 
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+ That is to fay, with ſuch of them as Practical Phi- 
"teach as Matter, not Words: that /o/ophers are the + 


preach to us Things neceſſary, and 3% Company. 
keep us to the Practice of them. There 

enn be no Peace in haman Life, without the Contempt 
of all Events» There is nothing that puts better Thoughts 
into a Man, or ſooner ſets him right that is out of the 
way, than a good Companion. For, the Example has 
the Force of a Precept, and touches the Heart with an 
Aſſection to Goodneſs. And not only the frequent Hear- 
ing, and Seeing of a wiſe Man delights us, but the very 
Encounter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contemplations; 
ſuch as a Man finds himſelf mov'd with, when he goes 
into a holy Place, I will take more Care with whom I 
eat and drink, than what; for without a Friend, the 
Table is a Manger, Writing does well; but perſonal 
Diſcourſe, and Converſation does better : For Men give 
great Credit to their Ears, and take ſtronger Impreſhons 
from Example than Precept. Cleanthes had never hit 
Zeno ſo to the Life, if he had not been with him at all 
his Privacies; if he had not watch'd, and obſerv'd him, 
whether or no he praQtis'd as he taught. Plato got 
more from Socrates his Manners, than from his Words; 
ind it was not the School, but the Company, and Familia- 
rity of Epicurus, that made Metrodorus, Hermachus, 
and Polyenus ſo famous. 

Now though it be by Inſtint that The more Com- 
we covet Society, and avoid Solitude, pany ihe more 
ve ſhould yet take this along with us, Danger, 
that the more Acquaintance the more 6 
Danger. Nay, there is not one Man of an Hundred 
hat is to be truſted with himſelf. If Company cannot al- 
ter us, it may interrupt us; and he that ſo much as ſtops 
upon the Way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort Life; which 
we yet make ſhorter by our Inconſlancy. If an Enemy 
were at our Heels, what Haſte ſhould we make? But 
Death is lo, and yet we never mind it. There is no 
Rnturing of tender and eaſy Natures among the People; 
br it is odds that they'll go over to the major Party. 
it would perhaps ſhake the Conſtancy of Sacrates, Cato, 

lis, or any of us all, even when our Reſolutions are 
t the Height, to ſtand the Shock of Vice that preſſes 
| P 
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upon us with a kind of public Authority. It is a W 
ef Miſchief chat may be done by one ſingle Example 
Avarice and Luxury. One voluptuous Palate makes: 
great many. A wealthy Neighbour ſtirs up Envy, and 
feering Companion moves Ill nature wherever he comg, 
\ What will become of thoſe People then, that expose 
| themſelves to a popular Violence! Which is ill both 
ways; either if they comply with the Wicked becauſe ( 
they are many, or quarrel with the Muſtitude, becauſe c 
they are not principled alike. The beſt way is to retire, te 
and aſſociate only with thoſe, that may be the better for th: 
us, and we for them. Theſe Reſpects are mutual, for d 
while we teach, we learn. To deal freely; I dare not 80 
truſt myſelf in the Hands of much Company: I never go Will tic 
abroad, that I come home again the ſame Man I went 
out. Some thing or other that I had put in order is di. x; 
» compos d: Some Paſſion that I had ſubdu'd, gets bead is 
| again: and 'tis juſt with our Minds, as it is after a log C 
Indiſpoſition with our Bodies; we are grown ſo tender, fe 
that the leaſt Breath of Air expoſes us to a Relapſe, WW a: 
And it is no wonder, if a numerous Converſation. be the 
dangerous, where there is ſcarce any ſingle Man, but WW fhi 
by his Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does either in 
recommend to us, or imprint in us, or by a kind of Con-. 
tagion, inſenſibly infe& us with one Vice or other; and i # 
the more People the greater is the Peril. Eſpecially let WW #/ 
us have a Care of public Spectacles, where Wickednels WW noi 
inſinuates itſelf with Pleaſure; and above all others, let WF a 
us avoid Spectacles of Cruelty, and Blood; and hae ihe 
nothing to do with thoſe that are perpetually whining and BW Me 
complaining ; there may be Faith and Kindneſs there, nt 
but no Peace. People that are- either ſad, or fearful, | 
we do commonly, for their oun Sakes, ſet a Guard ap- Fr 
on them, for fear they ſhould make an ill Uſe of being | 
alone: eſpecially the imprudent, who are ſtill contrivicg Ch 
of Miſchief, either for others, or for themſelves; in Wi fri 
cheriſhing their Luſts, or forming their Deſigns. So much WW Vic 
for the Choice of a Companion, we ſhall now proceed t0 Wh 8g 
that of a Friend. 4 


The Bleſſings of Friendſhip. * 


ole | | 

th F all Pelicities, the moſt charming is that of a 
uſe firm and*gentle Friendſhip, It ſweetens all out 
uſe ces; diſpels our Sorrows, and eounſels us in all Ex- 
re, . nemities. Nay, if there were no other Comfort in't, 
for han the bare Exerciſe of ſo generous a Virtue, even for 


for WW that fingle Reaſon, a Man would not be without it. Be- 
ot WY Gde, that it is a ſovereign Antidote againſt all Calami- 
po Wil tics; even againſt the Fear of Death itſelf. 

ent zur, we are not yet to number our | 
. Friends“ by the Yi/rs that are made * Every Man 


cal n; and to confound the Decencies of it not a Friend 


ons Ceremony and Commerce, with the Of- that makes us 
Jer, ces of united Affectiont. Caius Grac- a Viſit. 

ple, car, and after him Livius Druſus were 

be de Men that introduced among the Romans the Fa- 
but ion of ſeparating their Viſitants: Some were taken 
her ino their Heer, others were only admitted into the 
on- Anti- Chamber; and ſome again were fain to wait in the 
d Hall perhaps, or in the Caurt. So that they had their 
frſt, their ſecond, and their third- rate Friends; but 
none of them true: Only they are call'd ſo in Courſe, 
2 we ſalute Strangers with ſome Title or other of Re- 
ſpect at a venture. There's no depending upon thoſe 
Mea that only take their Compliment in their Turn, and 
nther flip through the Door, than cater at it: He will 
ind himſelf in a great Miſtake, that either ſeeks for a 


up- Friend in a Palace, or tries him at a Feaſt, 

ein Tus great Difficulty reſts in the + 

irg i Choice of him ; that is to ſay, in the + The Choice of 
3 in Wh place, let him be virtuous ; for à Friend. 

_ Mee is contagious, and there's no truſt- 

ed to 


to be a wiſe Man too, if a Body knew where to 
him But in this Caſe, he that is leaſt ill, is beſt; 
the higheſt Degree of human Prudence is only the moſt 
dental Folly, That A rr where Men's Affections 


ug of the Sound and the Sick together: And he ought | 
and 
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upon me to take more Care of myſelf. Some peopt 
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372 SENECH Chap. xvn 
are cemented by an equal, and by a common Love d 
Goodneſs; it is not either Hope, or Fear, or any prin: 
Intereſt, that can ever diſſolve itz but we carry it wi 
us to our Graves, and lay down our Lives for it wi 
Satisfaction. Paulina's Good, and mine (fays our Au. 
thor) were ſo wrapt up together, that in conſulting her 
Comfort, I provided for my own: and when I * 
prevail upon her to take leſs Care for me, ſhe pre tail 
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make it a Queſtion, Whether it is the greater Delight, 
the Enjoying of an old Friendſhip; or the Acquirin 
of a new one: but, it is in preparing of a Friendly, 
and in the Poſſeſſion of it, as it is with a Huſbandna, 
in Sowing, and Reaping: His Delight is the Hope of 
his Labour in the one Caſe, and the Fruit of it in the 
other. My Converſation lies among my Books, but ye 
in the Letters of a Friend, methinks I have his Com- 
pany and when I anſwer them, 1 do not only writ, 

ut ſpeak: And in effeR, a Friend is an Eye, a Heim 
a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances. When Friends ſee 
one another perſonally, they do not ſee one another u 
they do when they are divided, where the Meditation 
dignifies the Proſpect: But they are eſſectually in a great 
Meaſure abſent, even when they are preſent. Conbider 
their Nights apart; their private Studies ; thcir ſeparate 
Employments, and neceſſary Viſits, and they are almol 
as much together, divided, as preſent. True Friend 
are the whole World to one another; and he that 134 
Friend to himſelf is alſo a Friend to Mankind, Evenn 
my very Studies, the greateſt Delight I take in what! 
learn, is the teaching of it to others: For there is 10 
Reliſh, methinks, in the poſſeſſing of any thing without 
a Partner: Nay, if Wiſdom iiſelf were offered me, up 
on Condition only of keeping it to myſelf, I ſhould wr 


doubtedly refuſe it. 8 

LUCILIUS tells me, that he vs 
* There muſi be written to by a * Friend, but cauty 
0 Reſerves in ons me withal, not to ſay any thing te 
Friendſhip. him of the Aſſair in Queſtion; for be 
| himſelf ſtands upon the ſame Guaid 
What is this, but to affirm, and to deny the ſame thu 
in the ſame Breath; in calling a Man a Friend, wb 
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we dare not truſt as our own Soul ? For there muſt be no 
Reſerves in Friendſhip: As much Deliberation as you 
eaſe before the League is ſtruck ; but no Doabtiogs, or 
ealouſics after. *Tis a prepoſterous Weakneſs to love a 
Mari before we know him, and not to care for him after. 
It requires Time to conſider of a Friendſhip ; but, the 
Reſolution once taken, entitles him to my very Heart: 
| look upon my Thoughts to be as ſafe in his Breait, as 
in my own; I ſhall, without any Scruple, make him the 
Confident of my molt ſecret Cares and Counſels, It 
a great way toward making a Man faithful, to let 
Fon erſtand, that you think him fo; and he that does 
but ſo much as ſuſpect that I will deceive him, gives me 
2 kind of Right to cozen him. When I am with my 
Friend, methinks I am alone, and as much at Eiberty to 
ſpeak any thing as to think it; and as our Hearts are 
one, ſo muſt be our Interefts, and Convenience : For 
Friendſhip lays all things in common, and nothing can be 
to the one, that is ill to the other. I do not ſpeak 
of ſuch a Community as to deſtroy one another's Pro» 
priety; but as the Father, and the Mother have two 
Children, not one a-piece,.but each of them two. 
Bur, let us have a care above all 
things, that our Kindneſs * be right- * 4 generous 
fully founded; for where there is — Friend ſhip. 
oder Invitation to Friendſhip itſelf, nw wes Ho 
that Friendſhip will be bought and ſold. He derogates 
from the Majeſty of it, that makes it only dependent up · 
on good Fortune. It is a narrow Conſideration for a Man 
to-pleaſe himſelf in the Thought of a Friend, becauſe, 
lays he, I /hall:bave one to help me, uben Jam ict, in 
—— or in Want. A brave Man ſhould rather take 
ipht in the Contemplation of doing the fame Offices 
for another, - He that loves a Man for his own Sake, is 
n an Error. A Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any 
lager than the Iatereſt-itſelf; and this is the Reaſon 
that Men in Proſperity are ſo much follow'd ; and 
when-a Man goes down the Wind; no Body comes near 
bim. Temporary Friends will never ſtand the Teſt. 
One Man is forſaken for Fear or Profit; another is be- 
tayed, *Tis a Negotiation; not a Friendſhip, that has 
U Eye to Advantages: only through the Corruption of 
uy 
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Times, that which was formerly a Friendſhip, is now 
become a Deſign upon a Booty: Aker your Teſtamen, 
and you loſe your Friend, But, my End of Friendſi 
is to have one dearer to me thap myſelf; and for the 
ſaving of whoſe Life, I would chearfully lay down ny 
own : taking this along with me; that only wiſe Men 
can be Friends; others are but Companions; and that 
there's a great Differeace alſo betwixt Love and Frien. 
ſhip; the one may ſometimes do us hurt; the other il. 
ways does us good; for one Friend is helpful to another 
in all Caſes, as well in Proſperity, as Affliction. Were. 
ceive Comfort even at a Diſtance, from thoſe we 
but then it is light and faint : whereas Prefence and Con. 
verſation touches us to the quick; eſpecially if we find 
the Man we love to be ſuch a Perſon as we with. 
8 2 is ws Princes to reproach 
e 7 4 the Living, by.commending the Dead: 
Friend is hardly and to praiſe thoſe People = Gear 
Jo be repaired. Truth, from whom there is no longer 
: any Danger of Hearing it. This is 4x 
guſtus his Caſe. He was forced to baniſh his Daughter 
ulia for her common and proſtituted Impudence; and 
- till, upon freſh Informations, he was often heard tofay: 
1f Agrippa, or Meczvas, had been now alive, this would 
never have been, But yet where the Fault lay, may be 
a Queſtion; for perchance it was bis own, that bad rather 
complain for the Want of them, than feek for other 
The Roman Loſſes by War, and by Fire, Augiſ. 
tus could quickly ſupply, and repair; but for the Laß 
of tavo Friends, he lamented his whole Life after. Ac. 
xes, (a vain and fooliſh Prince) when he made War 
on Greece, one told him, Tuould never come to a Batti, 
Another, That be would find only empty Cities, and Cour 
tries, for they would nat fo much us fland the very Fane 
of his Coming. Others ſoothed him in the Opioion of hi 
prodigious Numbers; and they all concurred to puff bin 
up to his Deſtruftion. Only Demaratus adviſed him, not 
to depend too much upon his Numbers, for he would ta- 
ther Lad them a Burden to him, than an Advantage: 
And that three hundred Men in the Straits of the Moun- 
tains would be ſufficient to give a Check to his whole 
Army: And that ſuch an Accident would undoubtcd)y 
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Chap. XIX. Of a H app Life, 175 
turn his Vaſt Numbers to his Confuſion. It fell out aſter- 
ward as he foretold, and he had Thanks for his Fidelity. 
A miſerable Prince, that among ſo many thouſand Sub- 
jets, had but one Servant to tell him Truth. 


C HA P. XIX. 


He that would be happy, muſt take an Ac- 
| count of his Time, 


N the Diſtribution of buman Life, we find, that a great 
Part of it paſſes * Evil - doing: a greater yet, in 
doing juſt nothing at all : and effeciually che whole, in 
doing things Agde aur Bufineſs. Some Hours we beſtow 
upon Ceremony, and ſervile Attendances; ſome upon 
our Pleaſures, and the Remainder runs at walte. What 
a Deal of Time is it that we ſpend in Hopes, and Fears; 
Love and Revenge; in Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts 
ſuing for Offices, ſoliciting of Cauſes, and flaviſh Flat- 
teries | The Shortneſs of Life, I know, is the common 
Complaint both of Fools and Philoſophers ; as if the 
Time we have, were not ſufficient for our Duties. But 
ius with our Lives as with our Eſtates, a good Huſband 
makes a little go a great way; whereas let the Revenue 
of a Prince fall into the Hand of a Prodigal, it is gone 
in a Moment. So that the Time alotted us, if it were. 
well employed, were abundantly enough to anſwer all 
the Ends, and Purpoſes of Mankind, But we ſquander 
x away in Avarice, Drink, Sleep, Luxury, Ambition; 
awning Addreſſes, Envy, rambling Voyages; imperti- 
dent Studies, Change of Counſels, and the like; and 
vhen our Portion is ſpent, we find the want of it, tho? 
ve give no heed to it in the Paſſage : Inſomuch, that we 
have rather made our Life ſhort than /ound it ſo. You 
hall have ſome People perpetually playing with their 
Fingers, Whiſtling. Humming, and T#lking to themſelves; 
and others conſume their Days in the Compoſing, Heare 
ng. or Reciting of Songs, and Lampoons. How many 
Fecious Mornings do we ſpend in Conſultation with Bar- 
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ders, Tailars, ind Tire - Women, Patching, and Pat. 
ing, betwixt the Comb and the Glaſs ? A Council mul 
be called upon every Hair we cut, and one Curl ani 
is as much as a Body's Life is worth. The Truth is, w 
are more ſolieitous about our Dreſs, than our Mannex, 
and about the Order of our Periwigs, than that of the 
Government. At this Rate, let us. but: diſcount, out & 
a Life of a hundred Years, that Time which has beg 
ſpent upon popular Negotiations, frivolous Amours, d. 
meſtic Brawls, Saunteripgs up and down to no Purpoſe, 
Diſeaſes that we have brought upon ourſelves ; and thi 
large Extent of Life will not amount perhaps to the M. 
nority of another Man. It is a /2ng Being, but perchance 
a. hort Life, and what's the Reaſon of all this? We li 
as we ſhould never die, and without any Thought of by. 
man Frailty; when yet the very Moment we beſtow up- 
on this Man, or I bing, may peradventure be our lab 
But the greateſt Loſs of Time, is Delay and Expedlai- 
on, which depends upon the Future. We let go the Pre 
ſent, which we have ui our own Power, we look forward 
to that which depends upon Fortune, and ſo quit a Cer- 
tainty for an Uncertainty, We ſhould do by Time, u 
we do by a Torrent, make uſe of it while we may hare 
it, for it will not laſt always. 
In Calamities of human Nature; 
. ® No Man can may be divided into * the Fear of 
"be happy, io Death, and the Miſeries, and Errors 
avhomLife*; irk- of Life, And it is the great Work of 
ſome, or Deaiſh Mankind, to-maſter the one, and to 
terrible. rectify the other: and ſo live, as nei 
| | ther to make Life irkſome to us, nor 
Death terrible. It ſhould be eur Care, before we ae 
old, to live well, and when we are ſo, to die well; that 
we. may expect our End without Sadneſs ;. for it is thc 
Duty of Life to prepare ourſelves for Death; and theie 
is not an Hour we live, that does not mind us of our 
1 Mortality: Time runs on, and all Things have their 
| Fate, though it lies.in the Dark. The Period is certain 
$4 to Nature, Ba what am I the better for it, if it be not ſo 
| to me ? We propound Travels, Arms, Adventures, with- 
out ever conſidering that Death lies in the Way: Our 
Time is ſet, and none of us know how near it 1s; bit 
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Chap. XIX. Of a Happy Life. 3 
ve are all of us agreed, that the Decree is unchange - 
able. Why ſhould we wonder to have that befal us 
to-day, which might have happened to us any Minute 
face we were born? Let us therefore live as if every 
Moment were to be our laſt; and ſet our Accounts 
right every Day that paſſes over our Heads, We are 
not ready for Death, and therefore we fear it, becauſe 
ve do not know what will become of us when we are 
ez and that Conſideration ſtrikes us with an inex- 
icable Terror. The way to avoid this Diſtraction, is 
to contract our Buſineſs, and our Thoughts: when the 
Mind is ſettled, a Day, or an Age, is all one to us; 
and the Serics of Time, which 1s now our Trouble, 
will then be our Delight: For he that is ſtcadily reſol- 
red againſt all Uncertainties ſhall never be diſturbed 
with the Variety of them. Let us make haſte therefore 
to live, fince every Day to a wiſe Man is a new Life : 
For he has done his Bulineſs the Day before, and ſo pre- 
pared himſelf for the next, that if it be not his laſt, he 
knows yet that it might have been ſo, No Man enjoys 
the true Taſte of Life, but he that is willing and ready 
to quit it. 
Fox Wit of Man is not able to ex- I We take more 
the + Blindneſs of human Folly, Care our For- 
in taking fo much more Care of our tunes than of 
Fortunes, our Houſes, and our Money, our Lives. 
than we do of our Lives; every Body 
breaks in upon the one gratis, but we betake ourſelves 
toFireand Sword, if any Man invades the others There 
i; no dividing in the Caſe of Patrimony, but People ſhare 
our Time with us at Pleaſure: So profuſe are we of 
that only thing, whereof we may be honeſtly covetous. 
I is a common Practice to aſk an Hour or two of a 
Friend, for ſuch or ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is as eaſily 
granted; both Parties only conſidering the Occaſion and 
not the Thing itfelf. They never put Time to Account, 
wach is the moſt valuable of all precious I hings: But 
caule they do not fee it, they reckon upon it as no- 
Bing; and yet theſe eaſy Ven, when they come to die, 
vould give the whole World for theſe Hours again, 
which they ſo inconſiderately caſt away before; but 
there's no recovering of them. If they could number 
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their Days that are yet to come, as they can thoſe thy 
are already paſt, How would thoſe very People trembie 
at the Apprehenſion of Death, though a hundred Yar 
hence, that never ſo much as think of it at preſ 
though they know not but it may take them away tj, 
next immediate Minute? It is an uſual Saying, In 
give my Life for fuch or ſuch a Friend, when at the ſang 
time we do give it without ſo much as thinking of it, 
Nay, when that Friend is never the better for it, an 
we ourſelves the worſe. Our Time is ſet, and Day an 
Night we travel on; there's no Baiting by the Wy, 
and tis not in the Power either of Prince, or Peopk 
to prolong it. Such is the Love of Life, that even thoſs 
decrepit Dotards that have loſt the uſe of it, will ye 
beg the Continuance of it, and make themſelves young 
er than they are, as if they could cozen even Fate it- 
ſelf. When they fall fick, what Promiſes of Amend. 
ment if they eſcape that Bout: What Exclamations 2 
gainſt the Folly of their miſ · ſpent Time ? And, yet i 
they recover, they relapſe. No Man takes Care to lit 
well, but long; when yet it is in every Body's Power 
to do the former, and in no Man's to do the latter, 
We conſume our Lives, in providing the very laſtru- 
ments of Life, and govern ourſelves Nil with a Regan 
to the Future: So that we do not properly live, but ve 
are about to live. How great a Shame is it, to be lay- 
ing new Foundations of Life at our laſt Gaſp; and for 
an old Man (that can only prove his Age by his Beard) 
with one Foot in the Grave, to go to School again? 
While-we are young, we may learn: our Minds are trac 
table, and our Bodies fit for Labour and Study; but 
when Ape comes on we are ſeized with Languor and 
"Sloth, allied with Diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave the 
World as ignorant as we came into't : Only we die worl 
than we were born; which-is none of Nature's Fault, 
but our's ; for our Fears, Suſpicions, Perfidy, &c are 
from ourſelves, I wiſh with all my Soul, that I had 
thought of my End-{uoner. but 1 muſt make the more 
Haſte now, and ſpur on. like thoſe that ſer out late upon 
a journey; it will be better to learn late than not t all 
though it be but only to inſtruct men how 1 may leare 
the Stage with Honour. OY 
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Chap. 49.00 of a Happy Life. M 179 
in the Diviſion of Life there is * time Time preſent, 


vreſent, paſt, and to come. What we paſt, and to 


tos ſhort; what we /hall do is doubt- come. 

ful; but what we have done, is certain 

and out of the Power of Fortune. The Paſſage of Time 

wonderfully quick, and a Man muſt look backward to 

gte it: And in that RetroſpeR, he has all paſt Ages at a 

View, But the preſent gives us the Slip unperceived. 

It is but a Moment that we live, and yet we are dividing 
it into Childhood, Youth, Man's Eftate, and Oid Ape, alt 
which Degrees we bring into that narrow Compaſs, If 
we do not watch, we Joſe our Opportunities; if we do 


not make Haſte, we are left behind; our beſt Hours e- 


ſcape us, the worſt are come. The pureſt Part of our, 
like runs firſt, and leaves only the Dregs at the Bottom; 
and that time, which is good for nothing elſe, wwe dedi- 
cate to Virtue; and only propound to begin to live. at 
an Age that few People arrive at, What greater 
Folly can there be in the World, than this Loſs of Time, 
the Foture being ſo uncertain, and the Dan ſo irre» 
le? If Death be neceſſary, why ſhould any Man 

eat it: And if the Time of it be uncertain, why ſhould 
not we always expect it; we ſhould therefore firſt pre- 
pare ourſelves by a virtuous Life, againſt the dread of an 
veritable Death: And it is not for-us to put off bein 
good, till ſuoh-or ſuch a Buſineſs is over: for one Buſi- 
neſs draws on another, and we do as good as ſow it; one 
Gran produces more. It is not enough to philoſophize 
when" we have nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend 
Wildom,evca to the Neglect of all things elſe; for we 
are-fo far from having time to ſpare. that the Age of the 
World would be yet too narrow for our Buſiueſs; nor 
vt ſufficient not to omit.it, but we muſt not ſo much as 
intermit it. N 

Tus xs is nothing that we canftpro- + We can call 
fell call our own, but our Time, and nothing our own 
Jet every Body fools us out of it, that but our Time. 
bat a-mind tot. If a Man borrows a 


1 


paultry-Surm of Mone y, there muſt be Bonds and Securi- 


us, ang every common Civility is preſently charged up- 
M Acoouat — he that has fny Time, thinks he owes 
= nothing fot't, though it be a Debt that Gratitude it 


wa? 
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ſelf can never repay. I cannot call any Man poor tha 
has enough ſtill left, be it never ſo little: It is good 4g. 
vice yet to thoſe that have the World before them, 1 
play the good Hufband betimes, for 'tis too late to ſpan 
at the Bottom, when all is drawn out to the Lees, 4. 
that takes away a Day from me, takes away what he cn 
never reſtore me. But our Time is either forced 
from us, or Holen from us, or /o/? Of which, thelaſy 
the fouleſt Miſcarriage. It is in Life, as in a Journey; 
a Book, or a Companion, brings us to our Lodging he. 
fore we thought we were half way. Upon the while 
Matter we conſume ourſelves one upon another, withou 
any Regard at all to our own Particular. I do not ſpe 
of ſuch as hve in notorious Scandal, but even thoſe Men 
themſelves, whom the World pronounces happy, ae 
ſmothered in their Felicities ; Servants to their Profeſi. 
ons and Clients, and drowned in their Luſts. We are at 
to complain of the Haughtineſs of Great Men, when yet 
there is hardly any of them all ſo proud, bat that at ſome 
time or other a Man may yet have Acceſs to him, and 
perhaps a good Word, or Look into the Bargain. Why 
do we not rather complain of owr/elver, for being of al 
other, even to ourſelves, the molt deaf, and inacceſſible? 
| Comeany and Buſineſs are great} 
+ Company and Devourers of Time, and our Vices de- 
Bufineſs are ſtroy our Lives, as well as our Fortunes, 
great Devour- The preſent is but a Moment, and pet- 
ers of Time, petually in Flux; the time paſt we tall 
| to mind when we pleaſe, and it will 
| bide the Examination and Inſpection. But the buſy Man 
has not Leiſure to look back; or if he has, tis an un- 
* Pleaſant thing to reflect upon a Life to be repented of: 
Whereay the Conſcience of a good Life puts a Man into 
a ſecure and perpetual Poſſeſſion of a Felicity never tobe 
diſturbed, or taken away : But he'that has led a wicked 
Life, is afraid of his own Memory, and on the Revic of 
himſelf, he finds only Appetite, Avarice, or Ambition, 
inſtead of Virtue. But ſtill he that is not at leiſure ma- 
ny times to live, muſt, when his Fate comes, whether he 
will or no, be at leiſure to die. Alas! what is Timeto 
Eternity? The Age of a Man to the Age of the World? 


And how much of Mis little do we ſpend in Fears, Anxr 
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Chap, XX. Of a Happy Life. ik 
etics, Tears, Childhood? Nay, we fleep way the one 
half, How great Part of it runs away in Luxury, and 
Exceſs : The ranging of our Gueſts, our Servants, and 
aur Diſhes? As if we were to cat, and drink, not for 
Satiety but Ambition, The Nights may well ſeem 
ſhort that are ſo dear bought, and beſtowed upon 
Wine and Women: The Day is loſt in Expectation 
of the Night, and the Night in the Apprehenſion of 
the Morning. There is a Terror in our very Plea- 
ſures; and this vexatious Thought in the very Height 
of them, that ey will not laſts always: Which is a 
Canker in the Delights, even in the greateſt, and the 
molt fortunate of Mena. 


c H A P. XX. 


Happy is the Man that may chuſe his own \ 
Buſineſs, 


le? 0 H! The Bleſſings of Privacy, and Leiſure! The 
Wiſh. of powerful and eminent, but the Privilege 
dee 8 only of LIoferiors; who are the only People that live to 
nes, WT themſelves ; Nay, the very Thought and Hope of it, is 
per» i * Conſolation, even in the middle of all the Tumults and 
all WR Hazards, that attend Greatneſs. It was Huguſtus his 
Prayer that he might live to retire, and deliver himſeif 
from public Buſineſs : His Diſcourſes were (till pointing 
that way, and the higheſt Felicity which this mighty 


uns 

| of: WWW Prince had in Proſpect, was the diveſtiog himſelf of that 
imo WY Vuſtrious State, which how glorious ſocver in ſhew, bad 
to be Wit the Bottom of it, only Anxiety and Care, But it is 


ane Thing to retire for Pleaſure, and another Thing for 
tue: Which mult be active, even in that Retreat, and 


tion; dre Proof of what it has learned: For a good, anda wile 
m- An, does in Privacy conſult the Well being of Poſteri- 
er he 


q. Zeno and Cryſippus did greater Things in their Stu- 
des, than if they had led Ar mies, born Offices, or given 
: Which in Truth they did, not to one City alone, 
bit to all Mankin d: Their Quict cantributed more to 

. C 
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the common Benefit, than the Sweat and Labour of other 


People. That Retreats not worth the while, Which 


does not afford a Man greater and nobler Work than By. 
ſineſs. There's no ſlaviſh Attendance upon great 0, 
cers: no Canvaſſing for Places, no making of Parties: 
no Diſappointments in my Pretenſion to this Charge, to 
that Regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a Title; no Envy of 


any Man's Favour, or Fortune: bug a calm Enjoyment 


of the general Bounties of Providence, in Company wich 
a good Conſcience, A wiſe Man is never ſo buſy, as iq 
the ſolitary Contemplation of God, and the Works of 
Nature, He withdraws himſelf to attend the Service of 
future Ages. And thoſe Counſels which he finds ſalu- 
tary to himſelf, he commits to Writing, for the Good of 


after times, as we do the Receipts of ſovereign Antidote 


or Balſams. He that is well employed in his Study tho 
he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the grezreſt things 
yet of all others, in Affairs both human and divine. To 
ſupply a Friend with « Sum of Money, or give my Voice 
for an Office, theſe are only private and particular Obli- 
gations; but he that lays down Precepts for the govern- 
ing of our Lives, and the moderating of our Paſſions, o- 
bliges human Nature, not only in the preſent, but ia all 
ſucceeding Generations. i 
| Hr that would be quiet, let him te- 
* Philojaphy is _ to his“ Philoſophy, a Study that 
a quiet Study. has Credit with all forts of Men, The 
Eloquence of the Bar, or whatſoever 
elſe addreſſes to the People, is never without Enemies: 
But Philoſophy minds its own Buſineſs, and even the 
worſt have an Eſtcem for't. There can never be ſuch : 


_ Conſpiracy againſt Virtue; the World can never be ſo 


wicked, but the very Name of a Philoſopher ſhall (till 
continue venerable and ſacred. And yet Philoſophy i- 
ſelf mult be handled modeſtly, and with Caution. Bet 
what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his meddling in the 
Broil of a civil War, and interpoſing himſelf in the Quar- 
rel betwixt twoenrag'd Princes? He that when Rome vas 
ſplit into tavo Faction, bet wixt Pompey and Ceſar, de- 
clared himſelf againſt both. I ſpeak this of Cate's lal 
Part, for in his former Time the Commonwealth was 


made unit for a wiſe Man's Adminiſtration. All he cou 
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Chap. XX. Of a Han Life, 1583 
do then, was but bawling, and beating of the Air: One 
while be was lagged, and tumbled by the Rabble, ſpit 
and dragged out of the Forum, and then again hur- 
ried out of the Senate-houſe to Priſon. There are ſome 
things which we propound originally, and. others that 
fall io as acceſſory to another Propoſition. If a wiſe Man 
retire, tis no Matter whether he does it becauſe the 
Commonwealth was wanting to him, or becauſe he was 
h wanting to it, But, to what Republic ſhall a Man be- 
take himſelf ? Not to Athens, where Socrates was con- 
of demned, and whence Ari/izile fled for fear he ſhould 
of have been condemned too; and where Virtue was op- 
. preſſed by Envy. Not to Carthage, where there was no- 
of thing but Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude. 


" There is ſcarce any Government to be found, that will 
as either endare a wiſe Man, or which a wiſe Man will en- 
9 dure: So that Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
0 thing which is better, is no where to be had. A Mau 
as may commend. Navigation, and yet caution us againſt 
li- thoſe Seas that are troubleſome and dangerous: So that 


= he does as good command me not to weigh Anchor, that 
Fi commends Sailing only upon theſe Terms. IIe that is 
all a Slave to Buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of Slaves. 
BUT bow ſhall I get myſelf at Li- 
my berty o We can run any Hazards for 1 Liberty is to 
hat Money; take any Pains for Honour; bepurchaſed at 
and why do we not venture ſomething any Kate, 
alſo for Leiſure and Freedom; without 
which we muſt expect to live and dic in a Tumult: For, 
ſo long as we live in public, Buſineſs breaks in upon us, 
u one Blow drives on another; and there's no avoiding 
it with either Modeſty or Quiet. It is a kind of Whirl- 
pool, that ſucks a Man in, and he can never diſengage 
tumſclf.. A Man of Buſineſs cannot in Truth be faid to 
hre, and not one of a thouſand underſtands how to do 
u: for how ta live, and how to die, is the Leſſon of e- 
wy Moment of our Lives: All other Arts have their 
Maſters, As a buſy Life is always a miſerable Life, ſo 
Et the greateſt of all. Miſeries, ts be perpetually em- 
plyed upon other People's Buſineſs ; for to ſlecp, to 
ea, to drink at their Hours; to walk their Pace, and to 
lore and hate, as they 9 is the vileſt of Servitudes, 
1 . 


Now, ough Buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not be done 
unſeafonably ; the longer we defer it, the more we en- 
danger our Liberty; and yet we muſt no more fly before 
the Time, than linger when the Time comes; or hoy. 
ever, we muſt not love Buſineſs for Bufineſs Sake; nor 
indeed do we, but for the Profit that goes along with |; 
For we love the Reward of Miſery, though we hate the 
Miſery itſelf. Many People, I know, ſeek Buſineſs with. 
out chufing it, and they are c'en weary of their Lives 
without it, for want of Entertainment in their own 
Thoughts: The Hours are long, and hatefal to then 
when they are alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the o- 
ther ſide in their Debauches. When they are no longer 
Candidates, they are Suffragants : When they give over 
other People's Buſineſs, they do their own; and pretend 
Buſineſs, but they make it, and value themſelves upon 
being thought Men of Employment, Liberty is the thing 
which they are perpetually a wiſhing, and never come 
obtain: A thing neither to be bought, nor ſold; but a 
Man muſt afk it of himſelf, and give it to himſelf, He 
that has given Proof of his Virtue in public, ſhould do 
well to make trial of it in private alſo. It is not that $6- 
litude, or Country Life teaches Innocence or Frogal- 
ty; but Vice falls of itſelf, without Witneſſes and Spec - 
tators ; for the thing it deſigns is to be taken notice of, 
Did ever any Man put on rich Cloaths not to be ſeen? 
Or ſpread the Pomp of his Luxury, where no Body was 
to take notice of it ? If it were not for Admirers, and 
Spectators, there would be no Temptations to Excels; 
the very keeping of us from expoſing them, cures us of 
deſiring them, for Vanity and Intemperance are fed wit 
Oſtentation. 


He that has lived at Sea in a Storm, 
+ Several Peo- let him þ retire, and die in the Haven: 
ple withdraw But let his Retreat be without Oſtents» 
for ſeveralEnds tion, and wherein he may enjoy him. 

ſelf with a good Conſcience, without 
the Want, the Fear, the Hatred, or the Deſire of any 
thing: Not out of a malevolent Deteſtation of Mankind, 
but for Satisfaction, and Repoſe. He that ſhuns both gu- 


ſineſs, and Men, either out of Envy, or any other Diſcon- 


tent, his Retreat is but to the Life of a Mole : Nor 
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Chap. XX. Of a Happy Life. 135 
Joes he live to himſelf, as a wiſe Man does, but to his 
Bed, his Belly, and bis Luſts, Many People ſeem to re- 
tire out ofa Wearineſs of public Aﬀairs, and the Trouble 
of Diſappointments; and yet Ambition finds them out e- 
ren in that Receſs, into which Fear, and Wearineſs had 
caſt them; and ſo does Luxury, Pride, and moſt of the 
Diſtempers of a public Life. There are many that lie 
doſe, not that they may live ſecurely, but that they may 
tranſgreſs more privately ; it is their Conſcience, not their 
gutes, that make them keep a Porter; for they live at 
ſach a Rate, that to be ſeen before they be aware, is to 
de detected. Crates ſaw a young Man walking by himſelf; 
Have a Care, ſays he, of lewd Company. Some Men are 
buſy in Idleneſs, and make Peace more laborious and 
troubleſome than War : Nay, and more wicked too, when, 
they beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts, and other Vices, which 
eventhe Licence of a military Life would not endure, We 
cannot call theſe People Men of Leiſure, that are wholl 
taken up with their Pleaſures, A:troubleſome Life is 
mach to be preferred before a flothful one, and it is a 
ſtrange thing methinks, that any Man ſhould fear Death, 
that has buried himſelf alive; as Privacy, without Let- 
ten, is but the burying of a Man quick. 
THERE are ſome that make a Boaſt 
of their * Retreat, which is but a kind * Some Men re- 
n? Wdſlazy Ambition: They retire to make fire to be talks 
was eople talk of them, whereas I would ed of. 
and rather withdraw to ſpeak with myſelf. 
ſs; aud what ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to 
of peak of one another? 1 will ſpeak ill of myſelf; 1 will 
vi eramine, accuſe, and puniſh my Inſirmities. I have no De- 
hon to be cry'd up for a great Man, that has renounced 
rm, {vc World in a Contempt of the Vanity and Madneſs of 
buman Life; I blame no body but myſelf, and I addreſs 
only to myſelf, He that comes to me for Help is miſ- 
aken, for I am not a Phyſician but a Patient. And I ſhall 
de well enough content to have it ſaid, when any Man 
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any {ſcores me, I took him for a happy, and a learned Man, 
ind, Wind truly I find no ſuch matter. I bad rather have my 
Bu · N Netreat pardoned, than envied. There are ſame Crea- 
con» ¶ ares that confound their Footing about their Dens, that 
Not ey may not be found out, and ſo ſhould a wiſe Man in 
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the Caſe of Retirement. When the Door is open, the 
Thief paſſes it by, as not worth his while; but when t 
bolted and ſealed, tis a Temptation for People tobepry. 
ing. To have it ſaid, That ſuch a one is never out of bir 
Study, and ſees no body, &c. this furniſhes Mater for 
Diſcourſe. He that makes his Retirement too ſtriq ai 
ſevere, does as good as call company to take notice of 
_ Every Man knows his own Conf. 
2 re- tution. One caſes his Stomach by vo. 
quires Privacy mit, another ſupports it with good Nous 
and Freedem, riſhment: He that has the Gout for. 
dears Wine and Bathing,andevery Ma 
applies to the Part that is moſt infirm. He that ſhew 
a gouty Foot, a lame Hand, or contracted Nerves, ſhall 
be permitted to lie ſtill, and attend his Cure. And yh 
not ſo in the Vices of his Mind? We muſt diſcharge i 
Impediments, and make way for Philoſophy, as a Study 
inconſiſtent with common Buſineſs, To all other Thing 
we muſt deny ourſelves openly and frankly : When ve 
are ſick, we refuſe Viſits, keep ourſelves cloſe, and lay 
aſide all public Cares; and ſhall we not do as much when 
we philoſophize ? Buſineſs is the Drudgery of the World 
and only fit for Slaves; but Contemplation is the Work 
of wiſe Men. Not but that Solitude, and Company may 
be allowed to take their Turns: The one creates in us 
the Love of Mankind, and the other that of ourſelves: 
Solitude relieves us when we are ſick of Company; and 
Converſation, when we are weary of being alone; ſo that 
the one cures the other. There in no Man, in fine, þ 
miſerable as he that is at a Loſs how to ſpend his Tint, 
He is reſtleſs in his Thoughts, unſteady in his Counſels; 
difſatisfied with the preſent, ſolicitous for the future: 
whereas he that prudently computes his Hours and his 
Buſineſs, does not only fortify himſelf againſt the common 
Accidents of Life, but improves the moſt rigorous Dif 
penſations of Providence to his Comfort; and ſtands fim 
under all the Trials of human Weakneſs, 
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10 The Contempt of Death. makes all the Mi- 
* 4 ſeries of Life eaſy to us. 4 
1 
(8 


T is a hard Taſk to maſter the natural Deſire of Life, 
| by a philoſophical Contempt of Death ; and to con- 
or. vince the World, that there is no hurt:in*t, and cruſh an 
1a Wh Opinion, that was brought up with us from our Cradles. 
m What Help? What Encouragement ? What ſhall we ſay 
1a) WY to human Frailty, to carry it fearleſs through the Fury 
phy WY of Flames, and upon the Points of Swords? What Rhe» 
, aff WK toric ſhall-we uſe, to bear down the univerſal Conſent of 
udy People to ſo dangerous an Frror ?* the captious. and ſu - 
ings Subtilties of the Schools will never do the Work. 
ve Theſe ſpeak many I hings ſharp. but utterly unneceſſary, 
ud void of Effect. The Truth ot it is there is but one 
den Chain that holds all the World in Bondage, and that's 
orld e Love of Life. It is not that 1 propound the making 
rok ol Death ſo indifferent to us, as it is whether a an's 
may WY Hairs be even or odd: For what with Self Love, and an 
1 of WY implanted Deſire in every thing of preſerving itlelf, and 
ves: —— py betwixt the Soul and Body; Friends 

may be loth to part, and Death ay carry an Appearance 
that of Evil, though in Truth it is itfelf no Evil at all. Be- 
e, þ fide that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, in the Dark, 
int. aud under great Uncertainties of our future State; ſo that 
nel; People die in Terror. becauſe they do not know whither 
ure: WY they are to go, and they are apt to fancy the worlt of 
d his WY What they do not underſtand : Theſe Thoughts are in- 
mon WI deed ſufficient to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolution with- 
; Diſ- out a wonderful Support from above. And moreover, 
um our natural Scruples, and Infirmines, are aſſiſted by the 
Wits and Fancies of all Ages, in their Infamous, and hore 
nd Deſcription of another World : Nay, taking it for 
granted, that there will be no Reward and Puniſhment, 
K yet more afraid of an Annihilation, than of Hell 
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Bur, what is it we fear? 0h! Tit a terrible thing i 
die, well! and is.it not better once t 

* 7 a Folly to fuffer it,* than always to fear it? The 
fear Death, Earth itſelf ſuffers both with me, and 
4 before me. How many lands are ſw, 
lowed up in the Sea? How many Towns do we fail over, 
Nay, how many Nations are wholly loft, either by lnnun 
dations, or Earthquakes? And ſhall I be afraid of ny 
little Body? Why ſhould I, that am ſure to die, and 
that all-other Things are mortal, be fearful of coming tg 
my laſt Gaſp myſelf ? It is the Fear of Death that makes. 
us baſe, and troubles and deſtroys the Life that we would 
preſerve: That. aggravates all Circumſtances, and makey 
them formidable. We depend but upon a flying Moment, 
Die we muſt ; but when? What's that to us? It is the 
Law of Nature; the Tribute of Mortals, and the Reme- 
dy of all Evils. It is only the Diſguiſe that affrights us; 
as Children that are terrified. with a Vizor. Take away 

. the Inſtruments of Death, the Fire, the Ax, the Guards, 
the Exccutioner, the Whips, and the Racks: Take as 
way the Pomp, I ſay, and the Circumſtances that ac+ 
company it, and Death is no more than what my Slave 
yeſterday contemned : The Pain is nothing to. a Fit of 
the Stone; if it be tolerable, it is not great; and if into- 
lerable, it cannot laſt long. There is nothing that Na- 
ture has made neceſſary, which is more eaſy than Death: 
We are longer a coming into the World, than going out 
of it; and there is not any Minute of our Lives, where- 
in we may not reaſonably expect it. Nay, ts but a 
Moment's Work, the parting of the Soul and Body. 
What a ſhame is-it then to ſtand in Fear of any thing ſo 
long, chat is over ſo ſoon ? 
Nos is it any great Matter to o- 

The Fear of vercome this Fear: For we have Ex- 
Death is eafily amples as well of the meane/? of Men, 
overcome. as of the greate/? that have done it. 

| There was a Fellow to be expoſed up 

on the Theatre, who in diſdain thruſt a Stick down his 
own Throat, and choked himſelf: And another on the 
ſame Occaſion, pretending to nod upon the Chariot, as if 
he were aſleep, caſt his Head betwixt the Spokes of the 
Wheel, and kept his Scat till his Neck was broken. Cali 
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gula, upon a Diſpute with Canius Julius; Do not flatter 
yurſelf, ſays be, for 41 have given Orders to put you to 
Death. 1 thank your moſt gracious Majeſty for it, ſays Ca- 
uur, giving to underſtand perhaps, that under his Govern- 
ment, Death was a Mercy: For he knew that Caligula 
dom fail'd of being as good as his Word in that Caſe. 
He was at Play when the Officer carricd him away to 
his Execution, and beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, 
ſays he, vill you bear me witneſs, when I am dead and 
gone, that I had the better of the Game. He was a Man 
exceedingly beloved and lamented : And for a Fare- 
vel, after he had preached Moderation to his Friends: 
lov, ſays he, are here diſputing about the Immortality 
of the Soul, and I am going to learn the Truth of it; if 
[ diſcover any thing ow that Point, you ſhall hear on't, 
Nay, the moſt timorous of Creatures, when they ſce 
there's no eſcaping, they oppoſe themſelves to all Dan» 
gers; the Deſpair gives them Courage, and the Ne- 
reſity overcomes the Fear. Socrates was thirty Days 
„a Priſon after his Sentence, and had time enough to 
c+ oe ſtarv'd himſelf, and fo have prevented the Poiſon; 
ve bot he gave the World the Bleſſing of his Life as long 
of Wh he could, and took that fatal Draught, in the Medita- 
- bon, and Contempt of Death. Marcellinus, in a Deli» 
a: beration upon Death, called ſeveral of his Friends about 
bh: im: One was fearful, and adviſed what he himſelf would 
ut {ſhare done in the Caſe: Another gave the Counſel 
which he thought Marce//inus would like beſt : But 
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ta Wb Friend of his, that was a Stoict, and a ſtout Man, rea- 
ly. bed the Matter to him after this Manner; Marcelli- 
fo. , do not trouble yourſelf, as if it were ſuch a mighty 


Sulineſs that you have now in hand; *tis nothing to 
Te; all your Servants do it, nay, your very Beaſts too; 
it to die honeſtly, and reſolute „that's a great Point. 
ohcer with yourſelf, there's nothing pleaſant in Life, 
at what you have taſted already, and that which is to 
ne is but the ſame aver again: And how many Men 
we there in the World, that rather chuſe to die, than 
o ſuffer the nauſeous Tediouſneſs of the Repetition? 
Von which Diſcourſe he faſted himſelf to Death. It 
ms the Cuſtom of Pacuvius to ſolemnize in a kind of 
gentry, every Day his own Funerals, When he had 
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190 SENECA Chap. XxI. 
ſwill'd and gormandiz'd; to a luxurious and beafl 


Hethat deſpiſer Severity of the Laws or the Cruelty of 


Exceſs, he was carried away from Supper to Bed, wih 
this Song and Acclamation, He has lived, he bar ling, 
That which he did in Lewdneſs, would become us to do 
in Sobriety, and Prudence. If. it ſhall pleaſe God u 
add another Day to our Lives let us thankfully recein 
it, but however, it is our happieſt, and ſecureſt Courſe, 
ſo to compoſe ourſelves Fo-night, that we may have ng 
anxious Dependence upon To-morrow. He that can ſy, 
4 have lived this Day, makes the next clear again. 

1 05 DEATH is the worſt that either the 


Death, fearr Tyrants can impoſe upon us; and it 
nothing. the utmoſt Extent of the Dominion of 

Fortune. He that is fortified againf 
that, muſt conſequently be ſuperior to all other Difficu 
ties that are but in the way tot. Nay, and on ſome Oc 
caſions it requires more Courage to live than to die. He 
that is not prepared for Death, ſhall be perpetually troy 
bled, as well with vain ehenſions, as with real Das- 
gers. It is not Death itſelf that is dreadful, but the Fear 


of it that goes before it. When the Mind is under a 


Conſternation, there is no State of Life that can pleaſe 
us; for we do not ſo much.endeavour to avoid Milchich 
as to run away from them; and the greateſt Slaughter is 
upon a flying Enemy, Had not a Man better breathe 


but his Laſt once for all, than lie agonizing in Pans, con» 


ſuming by Inches, loſing of his Blood by Drops? and yet 
how many are there that are ready to betray their Coun- 
try, and their Friends, and to proſtitute their very Wives 
and Daughters, to preſerve a Miſerable Carcaſe! Mad. 
men and Children have no Apprehenſion of Death, and 
it were' a Shame that our Reaſon ſhould not do as muck 
toward our Security, as their Folly, But the great Mate 
ter. is to die conſiderately, and chearfully. upon the Fours 
dation of Virtue ;. for Life, in itſelf, is itkſome; and on- 
ly Eating, and Drinking io a Circle. SN: 
| How mahy are there, that betwxt 
* All men muſt the * Apprchenſions of Death; and the 
die. : Miſeries of Life, are at their Wats 
what to do with themſeives?? Where 


fore let vs fortify ourſelves againſt thoſe Calamue 
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Pomdey the Gre at had his Head taken off by a-Boy. 
eu, g an Eunsch (young Ptolemy, and Photinus,) Cali- 


do 4/a conimanded the I ribune Decimus to kill Lepidus; 


ad another Tribune (Chereus) did as much for Cal gula. 
ine never was any Man ſo great, but he was as liable to 
ie, ter Miſchief, as he was able to do it, Has not a 
 n0 WW Thief, or an Enemy, your Throat at his Mercy? Nay, 
ſ d the meaneſt of Servants has the Power of Life and 

Death over his Maſter; for, whoſoever contemns his 
the WMWown Life, may be Maſter of another Body's. Lou will 
yof ad in Story, that the Diſpleaſure of Servants has been 
its WW z fatal as that of Tyrants: And what matters it, the 
n of Wl rover of him we fear, when the Thing we fear is in 
nk Wi every Body's Power? Suppoſe I fall mto the Hands of an 


cu Enemy, and the Conqueror condemns me to be led in 


Oe: viumph: It is but carrying me thither whither I ſhould 
He late gone without him; that is to ſay toward Death, 

roue Wi whither 4 have been marching ever ſince I was born. It 
Jan- i the Fear of our laſt Hour that diſquiets all the Reſt. 
rea By the Jullice of all Coaſtitutions, Mankind is condema'd 
era Whoa capital Puniſhment : Now how deſpicable would that 
eale WW Man appeat, who being ſentended to Death in common 
nen BY with the whole World, ſhould only petition, that he 
ers WW night be the laſt Man brought to the Block? Some Men 
athe ue particularly afraid of Thunder, and yet extremely 
con · Wi careleſs of other, and of greater Dangers: as if that were 
| yet WW ull they have to fear. Will not a Sword, a Stone, a 
dun- Ferer do the Work as well? Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould 
ie kit us, it were yet braver to die with a Stroke, than with 
lad · z bare Apprehenſion of it: Beſide the Vanity of Imagia- 
and ing, that Heaven and Earth ſhould be put into ſuch a 

nuch I Diſorder only for the Death of one Man, A good, and 
brave Man is not moved with Lightning, Tempeſt, or 
Earthquakes : But perhaps he would voluntarily plunge 
o himſelf into that Gulf, where otherwiſe we ſhould only 
ful: The cutting of a Corn, or ſwallowing of a Fly, 

win enough co diſpatch a Man; and 'tis no Matter how 
Feat that is, that brings me to my Death, ſo long as 
Death itſelf is but little. Life is a ſmall Matter; but ' tis 
a Matter of Importance to contemn it. Nature that be- 
MK us, expells us, and a better, and a ſafer Place is pro- 
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dom which the: Prince is no more exempt than the Beg» | 
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192 SENECA Chap. XXI 
vided for us. And what is Death, but à ceaſing to he 
what we were before? We are kindled, and put out: J 
ceaſe to be, and not to begin to be, is the ſame thing, ty, 
. die daily; and while we are growing, our Life decreaſes 
* Moment that paſſes, takes away part of it: All thy 
is paſt is Joft: Nay, we divide with Death the very jg. 
{tant that we live. As the laſt Sand in the Glaſs does not 
meaſure the Hour, but finiſhes it, ſo the laſt Moment that 
we live does not make up Death, but concludes, There 
are ſome that pray more earneſtly for Death, than ve 
do for Life; but it is better to receive it chearfully when 
it comes, than to haſten it before the time. 
BUT, What is it that we live ay 
To what End longer for ? Not for our Pleaſures; for 
ſhould wwe co- thoſe we have taſted over and over, 
vet Life. even to Satiety : So that therc's no 
Point of Luxury that's new to us; But 
a Man would be loth to leave his Country, and hi; 
Friends behind him. That is to ſay, he would hare 
them go firſt; for that's the leaſt part of his Care, Mell. 
But [ xcould ſain live to do more peod, and diſcharge my 
ſelf in the Offices of Life 5 As to die were not the Du» 
ty of every Man that lives. We are both to leave our 
Poſſeſſions; and no Man ſwims well with his Luggage. 
We are all of us equally fearful of Death, and igno- 
rant of Life : But what can be more ſhameful, than to 
be ſolicitous upon the Brink of Security ? If Death beat 
any time to be fear'd, it is always to be fear'd; but, 
the way never to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To 
what end is it to put off, for a little while, that which we 
cannot avoid? He that dies, does but follow him that 
is dead. My are we then ſo long afraid of that, which 
#s ſo little a while a doing Ho miſei able are thoſe 
People that ſpend their Lives in the diſmal Apprebenſions 
of Death ! For they are beſet on all hands, and every 
Minute in dread of a Surprize. We muſt therefore look 
about us, as if we were in an Enemy's Country ; and 
conſider our laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhment, but as the 


Law of Nature: The Fear of it is a continual palpitati - 


on of the Heart, and he that overcomes that Terror, 
ſhall never be troubled with any other. Life is a Nau. 
gation z we are perpetually wallowing, and daſhing one 
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agaioſt another : Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwreck, but we 
are always in Danger, and in Expectation of it. And 
what is it when it comes, but either the end of a Journey, 
or a Paſſage ? It is as great a Folly to fear Death, as to 
fear Ola Age, way, as to fear Liſe itſelf ; for he that 
would not die, ought not to live, ſince Death is the 
Condition of Life. Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to fear a 
thing that is certain, for where there is no doubt, there 
is no Place for Fear. | 
Wi are {till chiding of“ Fate; and * To die, is to 
even thole that exact the molt rigorous - obey Nature, 
Juſtice betwixt Man and Man, are yet 

y themſelves unjuſt to Providence. Why was ſuch a one 
for taten away in the Prime of his Years? As if it were the 
er, WI Number of Years that makes Death eaſy to us, and not 
no WY the Temper of the Mind. He that would hve a little 
gut honger to Day, would be as loth to die a Hundred Years 
% WI hence, But which is more reaſonable, for us to obe 
ae Nature, or for Nature to obey us? Go we mult at laſt, 
„„a no matter how ſoon, *Tis the Work of Fate to 
me WY make vs tive long, but 'tis the Buſineſs of Virtue to make 
Do- 2 ſhort Life ſufficient. '- Life is to be meaſur'd by Acti- 
our on, not by Time: a Man may die old at thirty, and 
ige. Voung at fourſcore. . Nay the one lives after Death, 
and the other periſh'd before he dy'd. I look upon Age 
n to BY among the Effects of Chance How long I ſhall live is 
en in the Power of others, but it is in my own, how 
but, WI v*1l-. The largeſt Space of Time, is to live ull a Man 
To Wh » viſe. He that dies of old Age, does no more than 
\ ve eto Bed, when he is weary. Death is the Teſt of 
that WY Lie, and it is that only which diſcovers what we are, 
kick und diſtinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation arid Virtue, A 
Man may diſpute, cite great Authorities, talk learnedly, 
buff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. But let us 
ſoberly attend our Buſineſs; and ſince it is uncertain 
when, or where we ſhall die, let us look for Death in 
all Places, and all Times: We can never ſtudy that 
Point too much, which we can never come to experi- 
ncht, whether we know it or no. It is a bleſſed thing 
to diſpatch the Buſineſs of Life before we die; and then 
0 expect Death in the Poſſeſſion of a happy Lite. He's 
de great Man, that is willing to die, when his Life is 

- R 
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than an honeſt Death. How many brave young Men, 


and ſee Day and Night beneath us. If we cannot liſt q 
Light in its illuſtrious Original? That Death which we 


thoſe Things that are the very Cauſe of Life, are theWay 


to his very Heart; though but timorous perhaps in ths 
Combat. There are ſome that have not the Hearta 
ther to hve or die, that's a ſad Caſe. But this we att 
ſure of, The Fear of Death is a continual Slavery, « 
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pleaſant to him. An honeſt Life is not a greater Co 


by an Inſtin& of Nature, are carried-on to 
and even. to the Contempt of all Hazards ge "_ 
*T1s childiſh to go out of the + 
Tis childiſhto World groaning, and 4vailing, 2s ut 
die lamenting, came into't. Our Bodies muſt be throw 
AC. away. as the Secundine that 
the Infant, the other being only the Covering of the Soul. 
We ſhall then difcover the Secrets of Nature; the Dark. 
neſs.ſhall bediſcuſs'd, and our Souls irradiated with Light 
and Glory : A Glory without a Shadow: a Glory tha 
ſhall ſurround us, and from whence we ſhall look down, 


our Eyes toward the Lamp of Heaven without dazzling, 
what ſhall we do when we come to behold the divine 


fo much dread and decline, is not a Determination, but 
the Intermiſſion of a Life, which will return again. All 


to Death: We fear it as we do Fame; but it is a preat 
Folly to fear Words. Some People are fo impatien of 
Life, that they are ſtill wiſhing for Death; but he that 
wiſhes to die, does not deſire it: Let us rather wait 
God's Pleaſure, and pray for Health and Life. If ve 
have a Mind to live, why do we wiſh to die? If we hare 
a mind to die, we may do it without talking of it. Men 
are a great deal more reſolute in the Article of Death it- 
ſelf, than they are about the Circumſtances of it. Fo 
it gives a Man Courage to conſider that his Fate is ine 
vitable; the low Approaches of Death are the molt 
troubleſome to us; as we ſce many a Gladiator, whe 
upon his Wounds, will direct his Adverſary's Weapot 


* 


the Contempt of it is certain Liberty, 
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4 'F Fe , . a F . l 
„cCaſolations againſt Death, from the Pro- 
„ddence, and the Neceſſity of it. 

fl Mis Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, where we 
gb T are to expect another Original, and another State 


bat of Things : We have no Proſpect of Heaven here, but 
n « Diſtance ; let us therefore expect our laſt, and de- 

Lu WY cretory Hour with Courage. The laſt (I ſay) to our: 

ing, Bodies, but not to our Minds; our Luggage we mult 

nne leave behind us, and return us naked out ol the World. 

ve z we came · into t. The Day which we fear as our laſt, 

bat n but the Birth · day of our Eternity; and ãt is the only / 
Al way to't; ſo that what we fear as a Rock, proves to be 
Vida a port; in many caſes to be.deſired, never to be re- 

rea BY fuſed 3 and he that dies young, has only made a quick 
voyage on t. Some are becalmed; others cut it away be · 

fore Wind; and we lis e juſt as we ſail: Firſt, we run 

our Childhood out of ſight; our Youth next; and then 

dur Middle Age; aſter that follows Old Age, and brings 

wto the common End of Mankind. It is a great Provi- 

dence that we have more ways out of the World, than 

ve have into't · Our Security ſtands upon a Point, the 

very Article of Death. It draws a great many Bleſſings in- 

wa very narrow Compaſs: and although the Fruit of it 

does not feem to extend to the Deſunct, yet the Difficul- 

ty of it is more than balanced by the Contemplation of 

the Future. Nay, ſuppoſe that all the Buſineſs of this 

World ſhould be forgotten; or my Memory traduced, 

What's all this to me? I have done my Duty, Uridoubt- 

edly that which puts am End to all other Evils, cannot be 

N very great Evil itſelf; and yet it is no eaſy thing for 

Fleſh and Blood to deſpiſe Life. What if Death comes? 

tit does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we fear it? One 

hangs himeſelf for a Miſtreſs, another leaps the Garret 
Window to avoid a. choleric Maſter : a third runs a» 
Wy; and ſtabs himſelf, 2 than he will be brought. 
| 5 - . 
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196 SENECA Chap. XXII. 
back again; We ſee the Force even of our lafimities 
and ſhall we not then do greater things for the Loye d 
Virtue? To ſuffer Death is but the Law of Nature; aud 
it is a great Comfort that it can be done but once; in 
the very Convulſions of it, we have this Conſolation, that 
our Pain is near an End, and that it frees us from all the 
Miſeries of Life. What it is we know not; and it were 
raſh to condemn what we do not underſtand : But this 
we preſume; either that we ſhall paſs out of this into a 
better Life, where we ſhall live with Tranquillity and 
Splendor in diviner Manſions; or elſe return to our firſt 
Principles, free from the Senſe of any Inconvenience, 
There's nothing immortal, nor many things laſting; but 
by divers ways every thing comes to an End. What an 
Arrogance is it then, when the World itſelf ſtands con- 
demned to a Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould expect 
to live for ever? It is unjuſt not to allow unto the Giver 
the Power of diſpoſing of his own Bounty; and a Folly 
only to value the preſent, Death is as much a Debt a 
Money; and Life is but a Journey towards it. Some 
diſpatch it ſooner, others latter; but we muſt all hare 
the ſame Period. The Thunder-bolt is undoubtedly juſt, 
that draws, even from thoſe that are ſtruck with it, ave- 
neration, A great Soul takes no Delight in ſtaying with 
the Body, it confiders whence it came, and knows whi- 
ther it is to go. The Day will come, that ſhall ſeparate 
this Mixture of Soul, and Body; of divine and human: 
My Body I will leave where I found it ; my Soul | will 
reſtore to Heaven, which would have been there already, 
but for the Clog that keeps it down: And beſide, how 
many Men have been the worſe for longer living, that 
might have died with Reputation, if they had been ſoon- 
er taken away? How many Diſappointments of hopeful 
Youths, that have proved diſſolute Men? Over and a- 
bove the Ruins, Shipwrecks, Torments, Poiſons that at- 
tend long Life: A Bleſſing ſo deceitful, that if a Child 
were in Condition to judge of it, and at Liberty to res 
fuſe it, he would not take it, | | 
N 15 „ Wuar Providence has made ne- 
hat God has ceſſary, human Prudence ſhould com- 
made neceſſary ply with chearfully: And there is a Ne- 
Man ſhould ceſſity of Death, fo that Neceſſity is e. 
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qual; and invigcible. No Man has Cauſe comply witb 

Tee for that which every Man chearfully. *. 

muſt ſuffe t as well as himſelf. When - | | | 

we ſhould die, we will nat, and when we would not, | 

we muſt : But our Fate is-fixed, and unavoidable is the 

Decree, Why do we then ſtand trembling when the 

Time comes? — cy we not as-well lament that we 

did not live a thouſand Years ago, as that we ſhall not 

ire a thouſand Years hence ? It is but travelling the 

great Road, and to the Place whither we maſt all go at 

laſt, It is but ſubmitting to the Law of Nature, and to 

that Lot which the whole World has ſuſſered that is gone 

before us; and ſo muſt they too that are to come after 

u. Nays how many thouſands, when our Time comes, 

will expire in the ſame Moment with us? He that will 

not follow, ſhall be drawn by Force: And is. ĩt not much 

better now-to do that williogly, which we ſhall otherwiſe 

be made to do in ſpite of our Hearts? The Sons of mor- 

ul Parents muſt expe q a mortal Poſterity; Death is the 

Bud of great and ſmall. We are born helpleſs, and ex- 

zoled to the Injuries of all Creatures, and of all Wea- 

thers, - The very Neceſſaries of Life are deadly to us. 

We meet with our Fate in our Diſhes, in our Cups, and 

i the very Air we breathe; nay, our very Birth is in- 

auſpicious, for we come into the World weeping; and 

i the middle of our. Deſigns, while we are ——— 

great matters, and ſtretching of our Thoughts to After- 

ages, Death cuts us off; and our longeſt Date is only the. 

Revolution of a few Years. One Man dies at the Table; 2 

mother goes away in his Sleep; a third in his Miſtreſs's 

Arms; a fourth is. {tabbed ; another is ſtung with an Ad - 

der, or cruſhed with the Fall of a Houſe. We have ſe- 

| veral ways to our End, but the End itſelf, which is 

4. Death, is ſtill the lame. Whether we die by a Sword, 

at: h Halter, by a Potion, or by a Diſcaſe, tis all but 

Death, A Child dies in the-Clouts, and an old Man at 

u hundred; they are both mortal alike, though the one 

wes ſooner than the other. All that lies betwixt the 

Cale and the Grave, is uncertain. If we compute the 

Troubles, the Life even of-a Child is long; if the Sweet- 

of the Paſſage, that of an old Maa is ſhort; the 

Wale is ſlippery and r and only Death certain; 
| 3 
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and yet all People complain of that which never deceineg 

any Man. Senecio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall de pen 
F 


ties both of getting 
_ was ſufficient for the doing of his Buſineſs. He waz 


ſick. At Night he was merry at Supper, and ſeized in. 


That which we call Death, is but a Pauſe or Suſpenſion; 


N where they were, and perchance whether ever they had 


* by Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes: Why ſhould 


- wiſe bring to paſs upon Neceſſity. That good old Ma 
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to a vaſt Fortune, being very well ſkilled in the 
of keeping, and either of the 


Man infinitely careful, both of his Patrimony, and of 
his Body. He gave me a Morning's Vilit (ſays our Au- 
thor) and after that Viſit he went away, and ſpent the 
reſt of the Day with a Friend of his that was deſperately 


mediately after with a Squinſy, which diſpatched him i 
a few Hours, This Man that had Money at Uſe in all 
Places, and in the very Courſe and Height of his Proſpe- 
rity, was thus cut off. How fooliſh a Thing is it chen for 
a Man to flatter himſelf with long Hopes, and to pretend 
to diſpoſe of the future? Nay, the very preſent ſlips 
through our Fingers, and there is not that Moment which 
we can call our own, How vain a thing is it for us to 
enter upon Projects? And to ſay to ourſelves, Vell, Tl 
go build, purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch Offices, ſettle my A 
fairs, and then retire? e are all of us born to the 
ſame Caſualties; all equally frail, and uncertain of to- 
morrow. At the very Altar, where we pray for Life, 
we learn to die, by ſeeing the Sacrifices killed before us. 
But there's no need of a Wound, or ſearching the Heart 
for't, when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the ſmothering of: 
Pillow will do the Work. All things have their Scaſons; 
they begin, they increaſe, and they die. The Heavens 
and the Earth grow old, and are appointed their Periods, 
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and in truth a Progreſs to life ; only our Thoughts look 
downward upon the Body, and not forward upon things 
to come. All things under the Sun are mortal; Cities Em- 
pires: And the time will come when it ſhall be a Queſtion 


a Being, or no? Some will be deſtroyed by War; others 


it trouble me then to die, as a Forerunner of an univer- 
fal Diſſolation ? A great Mind ſubmits itſelf to God, and 
ſuffers willingly what the Law of the Univerſe will other- 


Baſſus (though with one Foot ig the Grave) how cher. 


n an. ofa Hay l/s 1595 
td ſul a Mind does he bear? He lives in the View of Death, 
and contemplates his own. End with leſs Concern of 
— Thought or Countenance than he would do another 
en an's. It is a hard Leſſon, and we are a long time a 
s 1 WT eamming of it to receive our Death without trouble, e- 
of Will ſpecially in the Caſe of Buyſus. In other Deaths there's 
lu a Mixture of Hope; a Diſeaſe may be cured, a Fire 
the WH quenched, a falling Houſe either propped. or avoided ; 
ey WH the sea may ſwallow a Man, and throw him up again. A 
m- Pardon may interpoſe betwixt the Ax and the Body; but 
ann the Caſe of Old Age there is no Place for either Hope 
all WT or laterceſſion Let us live in our Bodies therefore as if - 
pe- we were only to lodge in them this Night, and to leave 
for WJ them to morrow. It is the frequent Thought of Death 
end chat muſt fortify us againſt the Neceſſity of it. He that 
lips WY has armed himſelf againſt Poverty, may perhaps come to 
ich le in Plenty A Man may ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
; to Nan, and yet live in a ſtate of Health; againſt the Loſs 
Ie Friends, and never loſe any: But he that fortiſies him- 
ef againſt the fear of Death, ſhall moſt certainly have 
the WI Occahon to employ that virtue. It is the Care of a wiſe 
to- ud a good Manto look to his Manners and Actions; and 
ife, rther how well he lives, than how long: For to die 
us. WT ſooner or latter, is not the Buſineſs ; but to die well, or 
an il: For Death brings us to Immortality. 


„ CHAP. XXII. 
n Againſt immoderate Sorrow for the Death 
ty of Friends. | 


: _ | 
EXT to the Encounter of Death is our own Bo- 
dies, the moſt ſenſible Calamity to an honeſt Man 
the Death of a Friend; and we are not in Truth, with 
out ſome generous Inſtances of thoſe that have preferred 
a Friend's Life before their own; and yet this Affliction, 
which by Nature is ſo grievous to us, is by Virtue and 
Bee, made familiar, nnd caly. * TI 
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ſome Caſes. al- 
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* Sorrow with= To lament the Death of a Friend 
in bounds is al- is both & natural and juſt: A Sigh, or 
lowable. a Tear I would allow to his-Memory, 

a but no profuſe ot obſtinate Sorrow, 
Clamorous, and public Lamentations are not ſo mug 
the Effects of Grief, as of Vain- glory. He that is ad 


- 


der in Company tharr alone, ſhiews rather the Ambition 


of his Sorrow, than the Piety of it. Nay, and io the 
Violence of his Paſſion, there fall out twenty things tha 
fet him a laughing. At the long run, Time cures all 
but it were. better done by Moderation and Wiſdom, 
Some People do as good as ſet a Watch upon themſelye,, 
as if they-were afraid that their-Grief would make an E- 
ſcape. The Oſſentation of Grief is many times mort 
than the Grief arſelf- When any Body. is within Hearing, 
what Groans and Out-crics ! When they are alone, and 

ivate, all is huſt>ard quiet: So foon as any Body comes 
in, they are at it again; and down they throw themſclves. 
pon the Bed; fall io wringing of their Hands, and wiſhs 
ing of themſelves dead w hich/ they might have execu- 
ted by themſelves; but their Sorrow goes- off with the 
Company. We forſake Nature, and ran over to the 
Practices of the People, that never were the Authors of 
any thing. that. is good. If Deſtiny were to be wrought 
upon by Tears, I would allow. you. to ſpend your Days 


and Nights in-Sadneſs and Mourning ; . tearing of your 


Hair, and beating of your Breaſt ; but if Fate be inexo · 
rable, and Death will. keep what he has taken, Grief is 
to no purpoſe. . And yet I'would: not adviſe inſenſibility 
and Hardneſs; it were Inhumanity, and not Virtue, not 
to be moved at the Separation of familiar Friends, and 


Relations: Now, in ſuch Caſes, we cannot command 


ourſelves; we cannot forbear weeping, and we ought 
not to forbear: But, let us not paſs the Bounds of Af. 


fection, and run into Imitation: within theſe Limits it 


is ſome Eaſe tothe Mind. 78 
A wise- Man gives way to Tears“ 
in-ſome Caſes, 3 avoid * 
in others,. when one is ſtruck with. 
n pa Surprizes of ill News, as the Death of 
er. _ ®Friend, or the likez or upon the laſt 
25 Embrace of an Acquaintance under the 


* For roau i in 


Hand of an Executioner, he lies under a natural Neceſ- 
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fry of wee ping and trembling. - In another Caſe we 


may indulge our Sorrow, as upon the Memory of a 
load Friend's Converſation, or Kindneſs, one may let 
al Tears of Generoſity and Joy, We favour the one, 
and we are overcome by the other; and this is well; 
bat we are not upon any Terms to force them: They 
nay-flow of their own Accord, | without derogating 
from the Dignity of a wiſe Man; who. at the ſame time 
both preſerves his Gravity, and obeys Nature, Nay, 
there is a certain Decorum even in Weeping ; for Ex- 
ceſs of Sorrow is as fooliſh as profuſe Laughter, Why 
do we not as well cry; when oar Trees that we took 
pleaſure in, ſhed their Leaves, as at the Loſs of other 
catisfations? When the next Seaſon repairs them, ei- 
ther with the ſame again, or others in their Places, We 
may accu/e Fate, but we cannot alter it, for it is hard and 
icexorable, and not to be removed, either with Re- 

ches or Tears. They may carry us to to the Dead, 

never bring them back again to us. If Reaſon does 
not put an End to our Sorrows, Fortune never will : 
One is pinched with Poverty; another ſolicited with Am- 
bition, and fears the very Wealth that he coveted. One 
z troubled for the Loſs of Children; another for the 
Want of them ; ſo that we ſhall ſooner want Tears than 
Matter for them; let us therefore ſpare that for which 


we have ſo much Occaſion. I do confeſs, that in the 


at parting of Friends there is ſomething of an Uneaſi- 
$and Trouble; but it is rather voluntary than natu- 
nl; and it is Cuſtom more than Senſe, that affects us; 
ve do rather impoſe a Sorrow upon ourſelves, than ſub- 
mit to it; as People cry when they have Company; 
ad when no body looks on, all's well again. To mourg 
whout Meaſure, is Folly; and not to mourn at all, is 
Inſeofibilcty The beſt Temper is betwixt Piety and 
Reaſon; to be ſenſible, but neither tranſported, nor caſt 
down, He that can put a (top to his Tears and Plea- 
res when he will, is ſafe; It is an equal lofelicity to 
de either too ſoft, or too hard. We are overcome by 
te oe and we ate put to ſtruggle with the other. There 
ba certain, Intemperance in that Sorrow that paſſes the 
Rules of Modeſty; and yet great Picty is in many Caſes 

WDilpenſation to good Manners, The Loſs of a Son, 


— 


or of a Friend, cuts a Man to the Heart; and there“ 90 
oppoſing the firſt Violence of this Paſſion; but when z 
Man comes once to deliver himſelf up · wholly to Ia. 
mentations, he is to underſtand, that though ſome Tei 
deſerve Compaſſion, others are yet ridiculous. A Gris 
that's freſh, finds Pity, and Comfort; but when 'tis ine 
veterate tis laughed at, for *tis either counterfeit; q 
fooliſh. Beſide that, to weep exceſſively for the Dead 
is an Affront to the Living. The moſt juſtifiable Cad 
of Mourning is to ſee good Men come to ill Ends, and 
Virtue oppreſt by the Iniquity of Fortune: But inthi 
Caſe too they either ſuffer reſolutely, and yield us De- 
light in their Courage, and Example; or meanly, a 
ſo give us the leſs trouble for the Loſs. He that dig 

chearfully dries up my Tears, and he that dies whin- 
_ ingly does not deſerve them. k would bear the Death 
of Friends and Children, with the ſame Conſtancy that 
I would expect my own; and no more lament the one, 
than fear the other. He that bethinks himſelf, how of: 
ten Friends will be parted, will find more Time lol 
among the Living, than upon the Dead; and the mol 
deſperate Mourners are they that cared leaſt for thei 
Friends when they were living; for they think to redeen 
their Credit for want of Kindneſs to the Living by es 
travagant Ravings after the Dead Some (I know) wil 
have Grief to be only the perverſe Delight of a reſilch 


Mind; and'Sarrows and Pleaſures to be near a kin: and 1 
there are, I'm confident, that find Joy even in their u 
Tears. But which is more barbarous, to be inſenſie WH hav 
of Grief for the Death of a Friend, or to fiſh for Pleaſur Wh nel! 
in Grief, when a Son perhaps is burning, or a Friend ex f 
piring? To forget one's Friend. to bury the Memo Ws a 
with the Body; to lament out of Meaſure, is all ibu: Fri 
man. He that is gone, either would not have his Friend v 


tormented, or does not know that he is ſo: If he dos 
not feel it, tis ſuperfluous > If he does, tis unacceptable 
to him. If Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may] 
for immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's Character: 
is a ſhameful thing for a wiſe Man to make the Mean 
_ meſs of Grieving the Remedy of it. In time, the 

ſtubborn Grief will leave us, if in Prudence we do u 


* 


| leave that firſt, * 
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zur do I grieve for my Friend's /e grie ve mort 
cake, or for my ® own? Why ſhould I for our own 
affi& myſelf for the Loſs of him that Saler. than for 
« either happy, Or not at all in Being? our Friends. 

In the one Caſe, tis Envy; and in the 1 
other, tis Madneſs. We are apt to ſay, Nhat would I 
giveto ſee bim again, and to enjoy his Converſation! 1 
was never ſad in his Company: my Heart leaped whene 
wer 1 met him; I want him wherever I gs : All that's 


ns be (ail is, The greater the Loſs, the greater is the Vire 
ne to overcome it, If grieving will do no good, tis an 
e thing to grieve; and if that which has befallen one 
od WY Man remains to all, it is as unjuſt to complain. The 
ies hole World is upon March towards the ſame Point; 
in. WY why do we not cry for ourſelves that are to follow, as 
ah WY well as for him that is gone firſt? Why do we not as 
br well lament before-hand for that which we know will 
ne, be, and cannot poſhbly but be? He is not gone but ſent 
of. here. As there are many things that he has loſt, ſo 
ol chere are many things that he does not fear: As Anger, 
I 


Jealouſy, Envy, &c. Is he not more ha py in deſiring 
nothing, than miſerable in what he has of ? We donot 
mourn for the abſent, why then for the dead, who are 
ev eſſedually no other? We have loſt one Bleſſing, but we 
wil WY have many left; and ſhall not all theſe Satisfactions ſup- 
ck port us againſt one Sorrow? 
and Tus Comfort of having a * Friend * 4 Friend may 
heir Wy may be taken away, but not that of be taken away, 
Cible BY having had one As there is a Sharp- but not the Com- 
u cls in ſome Fruits, and a Bitterneſs fort the 
enn ſome Wines that pleaſes us, ſo there Friend/hip. + 
nor WW Mixture in the Remembrance ß 
n. Friends, where the Loſs of the Company is ſweetned 
ien again by the Contemplation of their Virtues. In ſome 
dos WH Relpets 1 have loſt what I had; and in others, I retain 
abe Nell what I have loſt. It is an ill Conſtruction of Provi- 
1297 Wy Gence, to reflect only upon my Friend's being taken a- 
Av. without any Regard to the Benefit of his being once 
ant. ee me. Let us therefore make the beſt of our Friends 
mol e while we have them; for how long we ſhall keep them, 
ai $ uncertain, _I have loſt a hopeful Son, but, how many 
ners have been deceived in their Expectations? and 


F. 
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| how may noble Families have been deſtroyed by Lux. 
ry, and Riot? He that grieves ſor the Loſs of a % 
what if he had-loſt a Friend? And yet he that has loft, 
Friend, has more Cauſe of Joy that he once had hin 
than of Grief that he is taken away. Shall a Man bun 
his Friendſhip with his Friend? We are ungtateful for 
that which is paſt, in hope of what's to come; as if thy 
which is to come would not quickly be paſt too. That 
which, 1s paſt we are ſure of. We may receive Satisſac. 
tion, *ris true, both from the Future, and what's already 
paſt; the one by Expectation, and the other by Memo- 
. Ty; only the one may poſhbly not come to paſs, and d 
is impoſſible to make the other not to have been. 
| Bor“ there's no applying of Conſe. 
=  * There is no lation to freſh, and bleeding Sorrow; 
dealingwiththe the very Diſcourſe irritates the Grief, 
> firſt Tadſperts and inflames it. It is like an unſeaſons 
of Sorrew, able Medicine in a Diſeaſe ; when the 
firſt Violence is over, it will be more 
tractable, and endure the Handling Thoſe People whoſe 
Minds are weakened by long Felicity, may be allowed 
to groan and complain, but it is otherways with thoſe 
that have led their Days in Misfortunes. A long Courſe 
of Adverſity has this Good in't, that though it vexes z 
Body a great while, it comes to harden us at laſt: As 
raw Soldier ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads the dur 
geon more than an Enemy; whereas a Veteran ſees hi 
own Body cut, and lamed, with as little Concern as if 
were another's. With the ſame Reſolution ſhould we 
ſand the Shock and Cure of all Misfortunes ; we are ne- 
yer the better for our Experience, if we have not ye 
learned to be miſerable, And there's no thought of cur- 4 
ing us by the Diverfion of Sports. and Fatertainments 
we are apt to fall into Relapſes; wherefore we had bei 


4 
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ter overcome our Sorrow, than delude it. 
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Conſolations againſt Baniſhment, and Bo- 
"% dily Pain. , p 


T is a-Maſter-piece to draw good out of Evil; and 
by the Help of Virtue to improve Misfortunes into 
pings. * T4 a ſad Condition, you'll ſay, for a Man 10 
L barred the Freedom of his own Country. And is not 
this the Caſe of thouſands that we meet every Day in the 
Streets? Some, for Ambition; others, to negotiate, or 
for Cutioſity, Delight, Friendſhip, Study, Experience, 
luxury, Vanity, Diſcontent: Some to exerciſe their Vir- 
mes, others, their Vices; and not a few to proſtitute ei- 
ther their Bodies or their Eloquence ? To paſs now from 

t Countries into the worlt of Iſlands; let them be 
derer ſo barren, or rocky, the People never ſo barbar- 
ous, or the Climate never ſo intemperate ; he that is ba- 
wiſhed thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live there for 
their Pleaſure, The Mind of Man is naturally curious, 
ud reſtleſs; which is no Wonder, conſidering their di- 
me Original: For heavenly things are always in Moti- 
n; witneſs the Stars, and the Orbs, which are perpe- 
ally moving, rolling, and changing of Place, and ac- 
cording to the Law and Appointment of Nature» But 
dere are no Woods, you'll ſay, no Rivers; no Gold, nor 
fearl; tor Commodity for Traffic or Commerce; nay, 
hardly Proviſion enough to keep the Inhabitants from 
ring. It is very right; here are no Palaces, nor ar- 
aal Grottos or Materials for Luxury, and Exceſs; but 
e lic under the Protection of Heaven; and a poor Cot- 
we for a Retreat, is more worth than the moſt magni- - 
eat Temple, when that Cottage is conſecrated by an ho- 
ll Man under the Guard of his Virtue. Shall any Man 
uk Baniſhment grievous, when he may take ſuch Com- 
jay along with him ? Nor is. there any Baniſhment but 
ls enough for our Neceſſities, and no Kingdom is ſuf- 


rent for Superfluities. It is the Mind that makes us 
8 2 
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rich in a Deſart; and if the Body be but kept alive, the 
Soul enjoys all ſpiritual Felicities in abundance. What 
ſignifies the being baniſhed from one Spot of Ground to 
another, to a Man that has his Thoughts above, and can 
look forward, and backward, and wherever he pleaſey 
and that wherever he is, has the ſame Matter to work 
upon? The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog of the 
Mind; ſubjected to Puniſhments, Robberies, Diſcaſes; 
but the Mind is ſacred, and ſpiritual, and liable to novi. 
olence. Ts it that a Man ſhall want Garments, or Gover. 
ing in Baniſhment ! The Body is as eaſily cloathed x 
fed; and Nature has made nothing hard that is neceſ« 
ſary. But if nothing will ſerve us, but rich Embroide. 
ries, and Scarlet, tis none of Fortune's Fault that we 
'are poor, but'our own. Nay, ſuppoſe a Man ſhould 
have all reſtored him back again that he has loſt, it vil 
come to nothing; tor he will want more after that, to 
fatisfy his Deſires, than he did before to ſupply his Ne- 
oeſſities. Inſatiable Appetites are not ſo much a Thirſt, 
as a Diſeaſe. | 


To come lower now; where's that 
* Bani/hmert 'is People or Nation, that have not chan« 
but” Change of ged their PlaceofAbode ? ſome bythe 
Place, in which Fate of War; others have been calt 
Senſe, all People by Tempeſts, Shipwrecks, or Want 
and nations have of Proviſions upon unknown Coalts, 
been baxiched, Some have been forced abroad by be- 

ſtilence, Sedition, Earthquakes, Sur- 
charge of People at home. Some travel to ſce the World; 
others for Commerce; but, in fine, it is clear, that upon 
ſome Reaſon or other, the whole Race of Mankh:d have 
ſhifted their Quarters ; changed their very Names, as 
well as their Habitations; inſomuch that we have loſt the 
very Memorials of what they were. All theſe Tranſpor- 
tations of People, what are they but public Baniſhments? 
The very Founder of the Roman Empire was an Exile: 
Briefly, the whole World has been tranſplanted, and 
one Mutation treads upon the Heel of another, That 
which one Man deſires, turns another Man's Stomach j 
and he that proſcribes me to-day, ſhall himſelf be caſt out 
to=merrow. We have however this Comfort in our Miſ 
fortune; we have the ſame Nature, the ſame Providence 
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and we carry our Virtues along with us. And this Blei- 
fog we owe to the Almighty Power, call it what you 
vill; either a God or an /ncorporeal 13 a Divine 
Hirit, or Fate, and the Unchangeable Courſe of Cauſes 
and Efeds : It is however ſo ordered, that nothing can 
be taken from us, but what we can well ſpare; and that 
which is molt magnificent, and valuable, continues with 
is. Wherever we go, we have the Heavens over our 
Heads, and no farther from us than they were before ; 
and ſo long as we can entertain our Eyes and Thoughts. 
with thoſe GloriEs, what Matter is. it what Ground we 


% 


read upon? | | 
Ix the Caſc of Pain, or Sickneſs, tis * Pain only af- 
only the Body that is aſſected: It may feds the Body, 
ute off the Specd of a Footman, or rot the Mind. 
bodthe Hands of a Cobler, but the Mind 
i ſlill at liberty to hear, learn, teach, adviſe, and to do 
ther good Offices. It is an Example of public Benefit, a 
Man that is in Pain and patient. Virtue may ſhew itſelf, 
well in the Bed as in the Field; and he that chearful- 
that h cocounters the Terrors of Death, and corporalAnguith 
an» s great a Man as he that moſt generouſly hazards 
the Whinſell in a Battle. A Diſcaſe, tis true, bars us of ſome 
cat Uleaſures, but procures others. Drink is never ſo grate- 
Vant ul to us, as in a burning Fever; nor Meat, as when we 
als. Ware faſted ourſelves ſharp, and hungry. The Patient 
pe · N vy be forbidden ſome ſenſual Satisfaction, but no Phy- 
Sur- can will forbid us the Delight of the Mind. Shall we 
Hilany ſick Man miſerable, becauſe he mult give over 
ls lntemperance of Wine and Gluttony, and betake him- 


ave eto a Diet of more Sobriety, and leſs Expence ; and 
„ „don his Luxury, which is the Diſtemper of the Mind 
| the {well of the Body? It is troubleſome, I know, at 
ſpor- ult, to abſtain from the Pleaſures we have been. uſed ta, 


to endure Hunger and T hirſt; but in a little time we 
ke the very Appetite, and tis no trouble then, to be 
out that which we do not defire. In Diſeaſes, there 


That great Pains ; but if they be long, they remit, and 
ach e us fome Intervals of Eaſe; if ſhort*and violent, ei- 
ſt oute they diſpatch ws, or conſume themſelves ; So that 
Miſa their Reſpites make them tolerable, or the Extre- 


bY makes them ſhort. * mercifal is Almighty God 
A | 2 
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to us, that our Torments cannot be very ſharp, and la. 
ing. The acuteſt Pains are thoſe that affect the Neri 

but there's this Comfort in them too, that they vil 
quickly make us ſtupid, and inſenſible. In caſes of Ex 
tremity, let us call to mind the moſt eminent inſtaaces 
of Patience and Courage, and turn our Thoughts fron 
our Affliftions to the Contemplation of Virtue. Suppoſe 
it be the Stone, the Gout, nay, the Rack itſelf: how mz 
ny have endured it without ſo much as a Groan, or Word 
ſpeaking; without ſo much as aſking for Relief, or gir. 
ing an Anſwer to a Queſtion? Nay, they have laughed 
at the Tormenters upon the very Torture, and provok- 
ed them to new Experiments of their Cruelty, which 
they have had till in Derifion, The Abma 1 look ups 
on, as of all Diſeaſes, the moſt importune; the Phyſic- 
ans call it The Meditation of Death, as being rather u 
Agony than a Sickneſs : The Fit holds not above an Hour, 
as no body is long in expiring. There are three thing 
grievous in Sickneſs, the Fear of Death, bodily Pain, and 
the Iotermiſſior of our Pleaſures : The firſt is to be in- 

uted to Nature, not to the Diſeaſe; for we do not die 
uſe we are ſick, but becauſe we live. Nay, Sick 
neſs itſelf has preſerved many a Man from dying. 


SSBERRSSSBSSEESE BR. 


oy 8 3 4 as » « 
Poverty to a wife Man, is rather a Bleflng 
O Man ſhall ever be poor, that goes to himſelf for 


than a Misfortune, 
N what he wants; and that's the readieſt way to 


Riches : Nature indeed will have her Due; but yet whit: 
ſoever is beyond Neceſſity, is precarious, and not neceh 
- fary. It is not her Buſineſs to gratify the Palate, but 0 
ſatisfy a craving Stomach : Bread, when a Man is hung 
ry, does his Work, let it be never ſo coarſe; and Wi. 
ter when he is a- dry; let his Thirſt be quenched, 20d 
Nature is ſatisfied ; no matter whence it comes, or whte- 
ther he drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the Hollow of bs 


= 
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Hand. To promiſe a Man Riches, and to teach him Po- 
rerty, is to deceive him: But ſhall I call him poor, that 
wants nothing; though he may be beholden for it to his 
Patience, rather than to his Fortune? or ſhall any Man 
deny him to be rich, whoſe Riches can never be taken 
away? Whither is it better to have much, or enough? 
He that has-much deſires more, which ſhews, that he has 
not yet enough, but he that has enough, is at Reſt. Shall a 
Man be reputcd the leſs rich, for not having that for which 
be ſaall be baniſhed 3 for which his very Wife, or Son, 
hall poiſon him: That which gives him Security in War, 
nd Quict in Piece; which. he poſſeſſes without Danger, 
and diſpoſes oF without Trouble ?. No Man can be poor 
that has enough; nor rich that oovets more than he has. 
Alexander, after all his Conqueſts, complained that he 
wanted more Worlds; he delired ſomething more, even 
when he had. gotten all: and that which was fufficient 
for human Nature was not enough for one Man. Mo- 
ney never made any Man rich: for the more he had, the 
more he ſtill coveted. The richeſt Man that ever lived 
y poor, in my opinion, and in any Man's may be ſo: but 
he that keeps himſelf to the ſtint of Nature, does neither 
ſee] Poverty, nor fear it; nay, even in Poverty itſelf, 
there are ſome things ſuperfluous. Thoſe which the 
Worlds calls happy, their Felicity is a falſe Splendor, that 
dazzles the Eyes of the Vulgar; but Bur rich Man is glo- 
nous, and happy within. There's no Ambition in Hun- 
ger or Thirſt: Let there be Food, and no matter for the 
Table, the Diſh, and the Servants; nor with what Meats 
Nature is ſatisfied. Thoſe are the Torments of Luxury 
that rather ſtuff the Stomach than fill it: It ſtudies ra- 
ther to cauſe an Appetite, than to allay it, It is not for 
n to ſay, This is not handſome; that's common; other 
ofends my Eye. Nature provides for Health, not Deli- 
cy, When the Trumpet ſounds a Charge, the poor 
Man knows that he's not aimed at: when they cry out 
ke, bis Body is all he has to look after; if he be to 
uke a Journey, there's no blocking up of Streets, and 
longing of Paſſages for a parting Compliment: A ſmall 
Matters fills his Belly, and contents his Mind; he lives 
rom Hand to Mouth, v * carking or fearing for ta- 
N | 3 


morrow. The temperate rich Man is but his Counter. 
feit ; his Wit is quicker, and his Appetite calmer, 
82 No Man finds Poverty a Trouble to 
Poverty is on- him, but he that thinks it ſo: and 
ly troubleſome he that thinks it ſo, makes it ſo: Does 
in Opinion. not a rich Man travel more at eaſe, 
with leſs Luggage, and fewer Servant 
Does he not eat, many times, as little, and as Coarſe in 
the Field, as a poor ? Does he not, for his own 
Pleaſure, ſometimes, and for Variety, feed upon the 
Ground, and uſe only earthen Veſſels ? Is not he a Mad- 
man then, that always fears what he often deſires, and 
dreads the thing that he takes delight to imitate ? He that 
would know the worſt of Poverty, let him but compare 
the Looks of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall 
find the poor Man to have a ſmoother Brow, and to be 
more merry at heart ; or if any Trouble befals him, it 
paſſes over like a Cloud : Whereas the other, either his 
good Humour is counterfeit, or his Melancholy deep, 
- and ulcerated, and the worſe, becauſe he dares not 
publicly own his Mis fortune: but he is forced to play the 
Part of a happy Man, even with a Cancer in his Heart, 
His Felicity is but perſonated, and if he were but ſtrip- 
ped of his Ornaments, he would be contemptible. In 
uying of a Horſe, we take off his Clothes and his Trap» 
pings, and examine his Shape and Body for fear of being 
cozened: And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man for 
being ſet off by his Fortune, and Quality? Nay, if we ſee 
any thing of Ornament about him, we are to ſuſpect him 
the more for ſome Infirmity under it. He that 1s not 
content in Poverty, would not be ſo neither in Plenty; 


for the Fault is not in the Thing, but in the Mind, It 


that be ſickly, remove him from a Kennel to a Palace, 
he is at the ſame Paſs; for he carries his Diſcaſe along 
with him. What can be happier than that Condnion, 
both of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we cannot 
fall? What can be a greater Felicity, than in a covet- 
ous deſigning Age, for a Man to live ſafe among Inform- 
ers, and Thieves ? It puts a poor Man into the very Con- 
dition of Providence, that gives all, without reſerving 
any thing to itſelf. How happy is he that owes nothing, 
but to himſelf, and only that which he can eaſily refuſe, 
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or eaſily pay! I do not reckon him poor, that has but 
a little but he is ſo that covers more. It is a fair De- 
gree of Plenty, to have what's neceſſary. Whether had 
Man better find Saturity in Want, or Hunger in Plen» 
ty? It is. not the Augmenting of our Fortunes, but the 
:bating of our Appetites, that makes us rich. Why may 
8 fas as well contemn Riches in his own Coffers, as 
 anothers Man's? And rather hear that they are his, 
than feel them to be ſo ? Though it is a greater Matter 
not to be corrupted, even by having them under the ſame 
Roof. He is the greater Man that's honeſtly poor in the 


from the Temptation of that Plenty; and has the leaſt 
Matter for another to deſign upon. It is no great Buſi- 
neſs for a poor Man to preach the Contempt of Riches, 
or for a rich Man to extol the Benefits of Poverty; be- 
cauſe we do not know how either the one, or the other 
would behave himſelf in the contrary Condition. The 
beſt Proof is, the doing of it by Choice, and not by Ne- 
cefity ; for the Practice of Poverty in Jelt is a Prepara- 
tion toward the Bearing of it in Earneſt. But it is yet a 
generous Diſpoſition fo to provide for the worſt of For- 
tunes, as what may be eaſily born: The Premeditation 
makes them not only tolerable, but delightful to us; 
for there's that in them, withour which nothing can be 
comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. If there were no- 
thing elſe in Poverty, but the certain Knowledge of our 
Friends, it were yet a moſt deſirable Bleſſing, when eve» 
ry Man leaves us but thoſe that love us. It is a Shame to 
place the Happineſs of Life in Gold and Silver, for which 
Bread and Water is ſufficient; ox. at the worſt, Hunger 
puts an End to Hunger. For the Honour of Po- 
erty, it was both the Foundation and the Cauſe of the 
Roman Empire; and no Man was ever yet ſo poor, but 
le had enough to carry him to his Journey's End. 

ALL I defire is, that my Poverty + 
My not be a Burden to myſelf, or Mediocrity is 
make me ſo to others; and that is the 1% be/? State of 
delt State of Fortune, that is neither Fortune. 
drefly neceſſitous, nor far from it. A | 
Mediocrity of Fortune, with Gentleneſs of Mind, will 
fielerye us from Fear or Envy; which is a deſirable 


middle of Plenty; but he is the moſt ſecure, that is free 
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Condition, for no Man wants Power to do Miſchief, 
We never conſider the Bleſſing of coveting nothing, and 
the Glory of being full io-ourſelves, without depending 
upon Fortune: With Parſimony a. little is ſufficieni; 
3 and without it, nothing; whereas Frugality makes a 00 
_ . Man rich. If we loſe an Eſtate, we had better never 
| have had it: He that has leaſt to loſe, has leaſt to fear; 
andthoſe are better ſatisfied whom Fortune never favour. 
ed, than thoſe whom ſhe has forſaken: The State is 
| moſt commodious, that lies betwixt Poverty and Plenty, 
Diogenes underſtood this very well, when he put him- 
ſelf into an Incapacity of loſing any thing , That Courſe 
of Life is moſt commodious, which is both ſafe and 
wholeſome; the Body. is to be indulged no farther than 
| for Health; and rather mortiſied than not kept in Sub- 
jection to the Mind, It is neceſſary to provide againſt 
Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold; and ſomewhat for a Cover- 
ing to ſhelter us againſt other Inoonveniencies; but not 
a Pin matter whether it be of Turf, or of Marble, A 
Man may ly as warm, and as dry under a thatched, az 
under a gilded Roof. Let the Mind be great and gloris 
ous, and all other Things are deſpicable in compariſon, 
The future is uncertain; and I bad rather beg of myſelf 
not to-defire any thing, than of Fortune io beſlou its 
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Anger deſcribed. It is againſt Nature, and 
| only to be found in Men, 


E are here to encounter the moſt outragi- 
ous, brutal, dangerous, and intractable of 
all Paſhons; the moſt lothſome, and un- 
mannerly ; nay, the moſt ridiculous too; 

and the ſubduing of this Monſter will do a great deal to- 
ward the Eſtabliſhment of human Peace. It is the Me- 
thod of be eee, to begin with a Deſcription of the 
Diſeaſe, before they meddle with the Cure: And I know 
not why this wy not do as well in the Diſtempers of the 
Mind, as in thoſe of the Body. 

Taz Stoicks will have Anger to be, Anger deſcrib- 
A Defire of puniſhing another for ſome ed, What it is. 
Mary done. Againſt which it is object- 5 
ech that we are many times angry with thoſe that never 
did hurt us, but poſhbly may, though the Harm be not 
as yet done. But, I ſay, that they hurt us already in 
Conceit: and the very Purpoſe of it is an Injury in 
Thought, before it breaks out into an Act It is op- 
poſed again, that if Anger were a Deſfre of Puniſbing. 
nean People would not be angry with great ones, that 


% 
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are out af their Reach: For no Man can be ſaid to deſre 
any thing, winch he judges impoſſible to compaſs, By 
I anſwer to this, That Anger is the Dejire, not the Pow. 
er and Faculty of Revenge : Neither is any Man ſo los, 
but that the greateſt Man alive may, peradventure, Ie 
at his Mercy: 2 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, a Deſire of pg. 
ing Sorrow for Sorrow ; and of plaguing thoſe that hare 
plagued us. It is argued againſt both, that Beaſts are ag. 
gry ; tho' neither provoked by any Injury, nor mored 


with a Deſire of any body's Grief, or Puniſhment, Nay, 


tho' they cauſe it, they do not deſign or ſeek it. Nei 
ther is Anger (how unreaſonable ſocver in itſelf) found 
any where but in reaſonable Creatures. It is true, that 
Beaſts have an Impulſe of Rage, and Fierceneſs, as they 
are more affected alſo than, Men, with ſome Pleaſures; 
But we may as well call them luxurious, and ambitious, 
as angry. And yet they are not without certain Images 
of human Aſſections. They have their Likings and ther 


Loathings; but neither the Paſſions of reaſonable Ni 


ture, nor their Virtues, nor their Vices. They are mo- 
ved to Fury by ſome Objects, they are quieted by e- 
thers; they have their Terrors and their -Diſappoint 
ments; but without Reflexion: And let them be never 
ſo much irritated or affrighted, ſo ſoon as ever the Occa- 
fron is removed, they fall to their Meat again, and lye 


don, and take their Reſt, Wiſdom and Thought are 


the Goods of the Mind, whereof Brutes arc wholly in- 
capable; and; we are as unlike them within, as we are 
without: They have an odd Kind of Fancy: and they 
have a Voice too; but inarticulate and conſuſed, and in- 
capable of thoſe Variations which are familiar to us. 

ANGER 1s not only a Vice, but a Vice 
I is againſ? point blank againſt Nature, for it divides, 
Nature. inſtead of joining; and, in ſome meaſure, 
| fruſtrates the End of Providence in hue 
man Society. One Man was born ta help another: 
Anger makes us deſtroy one another; the one unites, the 


other ſeparates; the one is beneficial to us, the other 


miſchievous ; the one ſuccours.even Strangers, the other 
deſtroys even the moſt intimate Friends: the one ven- 


tures all to ſave another the other ruins himſelf to uu: 
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do another. Nature is bountiful, but Anger is pernici- 
00s: For it is not Fear, but mutual Love that binds 
up Mankind. | 2 , 
TxtRE ate ſome Motions that look like Anger, which 
cara properly be called ſo; as the Paſſion of the Peo- 
plc againſt the ladiators, when they hang off, and will 
not make ſo quick a Diſpatch as the Spectators would 
have them: There is ſomething in it of the Humour of 
Children, that if they get a Fall, will never leave Bawl- 
ing, till the naughty Ground is beaten, and then all is 
ell again. They are angry without any Cauſe; or In- 
un; they are deluded by an Imitation of Strokes, and 
un cid with counterfeit Tears. A falſe and a child- 
mn Sorrow, is appeaſed with as falſe and as childith a 


ie Reyengee They take it for a Contempt, if the G/adis 
ar do not immediately calt themſelves upon the Swords 
eint. They look preſently about them, from one to 
ber other, as who ſhould ſay, Da but ſee, my Maſters, 
W. % theſe Rogues abuſe us. | vb 
* To deſcend to the particular Branches, and Varieties, 
 o vuld be unneceſſary, and endleſs. 

in- There is a ſtubborn, a vindictive, a Several forts of 
4 no, a violent, a froward, a Anger. 

ca. (blen, a moroſe kind of anger; and 

ye then we have this Variation in Complication too, One 


are es no farther than Words; another proceeds imme- 
* dately to Blows, without a Word ſpeaking; a third ſort 
are lreaks out into Curling and reproachful Language: and 
there are, that content themſelves with chiding and com- 
panning. There's a conciliable Anger, and there's an 
inplacable; but in what Form or Degree ſoever it ap- 
ears, all Anger, without Exception, is vicious. 
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* | The Riſe of Anger, 

ther — | ? 

en · HE. Queſtion will be here, whether Anger takes 


its Kiſe from Impulſe, or Judgment? That is, 
Wicther it be moyed of its own Accord. or as many other 
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things are, from within us, that ariſe we know not hoy? 


The Clearing of this Point will lead us to preaes 
Matters» 


| Tus firft Motion of Anger is, in 
The firſt Moti- truth, involuntary, and only a kim gf 


on of Anger. meoacing Preparatian towards it, The 


ſecond deliberates; as who ſhould lay, 
This Injury ſhould not paſs without a Revenge, and there 
it ſtops. The 74rd is impotert; and, right or wrong, 
reſolves upon Vengeance, The fr/# Motion is not to be 
avoided, nor indeed the ſecond, any more than Yawning, 
for Company: Cuſtom and Care may leſſen it, but Rex 
ſon itſelf cannot overcome it. The third, as it rifes Ups 
on Conſideration, it muſt fall ſo too; for, that Motion 
which proceeds with Judgment, may be taken away with 
Judgment. A Man thinks himſelf injur'd, and hathy 
mind to be reveng'd, but for ſome Reaſon lets it rel, 
This is not properly Anger, but an Affection over-rul 
by Reaſon : a kind of Propoſal diſapprov'd. And, wha 


are Reaſon and Affection; but only Changes of the Mad 


for the better, or for the worſe? Reaſon dcliberates 


- before it judges; but Anger paſſes ſentence without De- 


liberation. Reaſon only attends the matter in hand; but 
Anger is ſtartled at every Accident: it paſſes the bounds 
of Reaſon; and carries it away with it. In ſhort, Anger 
is an Agitation of the Mind that proceeds to the Reſoli- 
tion of a Revenge, the Mind aſſenting to it. There i 
no doubt but Anger 4s mov'd by the Species of an Injury, 
but whether that Motion be voluntary or involuntary, is 
the Point in debate; though it ſeems manifeſt to me, that 
Anger does nothing but where the Mind goes along with 
it. For, firſt to take an Offence, and then to meditate 4 
Revenge; and, aſter that, to lay both Propoſitions toge- 
ther, and ſay to myſelf, This Injury ought not to have 
been done; but as the Caſe Nlanids, I muſt do myſelf Right. 
This Diſcourſe can never proceed without the Concut- 
rence of the Will, The firſt Motion indeed is ſingle; 
but, all the Reſt is Deliberation, and Superſtructute: 
There is ſomething underſtood, and condemned; an In» 
dication conceived, and a Revenge propounded. This 
can never be without the Agreement of the Mind to the 


Matter in Deliberation, The End of this Queſtion 1s, to 


- 
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„unos the Nature and Quality of Anger. If it be bred in 
„.it will never yield to Reaſon, for all involuntar 
Motions are inevitable and invincible ; as a kind of Hor · 
bor and Shfugging upon the Sprinkling of cold Water; 
de Hair ſtanding on End at ill News; Giddineſs at the 
be Sigbt of a preeipice; Bluſking at lewd Diſcourſe, In 
„ WY theſe Caſes, Reaſon can do no good; but Anger may 
e ondoubtedly be overcome by Caution and good Counſel; 
oo, BY for it is a voluntary Vice, and not of the Condition of 
be WY thoſe Accidents that befal us as Frailties of our Hu- 
oo, WH manity : Amongſt which mult be reckoned the firſt 
<2 WM Motions of the Mind, after the Opinion of an Injury re- 
up- Wi ceived, which it is not in the Power of human Nature to 
ion WY void > And this is it that afſects us upon the Stage, or in 
ih WY Story Can any Man read the Death of Pompey, and 
dot be touched with an Indignation ? the Sound of a 
ell. Trumpet rouſes the Spirits and provokes Courage It 
11 makes a Man fad to ſee the Shipwreck even of an Ene- 
hat and we are much ſurpriſed by Fear in other Caſes: 
al theſe Motions are not ſo much Affections, as Preludes 
ates WJ to them. The Claſhing of Arms, or the Beating of a 
De- Drum, excites a War-horſe, Nay, a Song from Xeno- 
but BY phantes would make Alexander take his Sword in his 
ind WW Hand. In all theſe Caſes, the Mind rather ſeffers than 
ger ed; and therefore it is not an Affection, to be mov'd, 
ſola" bat to give way to that Motion, and to follow willingly 
re u ¶ what was ſtarted by Chance. Theſe are not Aﬀettions, 
ary, BY bat Impulſes of the Body. The braveſt Man in the 
y, 8 World may look pale when he puts on his Armour, his 
that WH Knees knock, and his Heart works before the Battle is 
with Wi joined ; but theſe are only Motions ; whereas Anger is 
ate u Excurſion and propoſes Revenge or Puniſhment, 
oge · WI which cannot be without the Mind, As Fear flies, ſo 
Aoger aſſaults; and, it is not poſſible to reſolve, either 


upon Violence or Caution, without the Concurrence of 
he Will. p. x 


* 


CHA P. II. 
Anger may be ſuppreſſed, 


T is an idle thing to pretend, that we cannot govern our 

1 4nger : for ſome things that we do, are much harder 

than others that we ought to do; the wildeſt Affection 

may be tamed by Diſcipline, and there is hardly any 

| thing which-the Mind will do, but it may do. There needs 
= - no more Argument in this Caſe, lan the Inſtances of ſe. 
| veral Perſons, both powerful and impaticnt, that have 
| gotten the abſolute Maſtery of themſelves in this Point, 
| . THRASIPPUS, in his Drink, 
= Piſiſtratus ma- fell foul upon the Cruelties of Pij. 
| flered his An- ſiratus; who, when he was urged by 
ger. ſeveral about him to make an Example 

of him, returned this Anſwer, //4y 

ſhould I be angry with a Man that ſtumbles upon ne 
- blindfold? In effect, molt of our Quarrels are of our own 
making, either by Miſtake, or by Aggravation. Anger 
comes ſometimes upon us, but we go oftner to it, and 
inſtead of rejecting it, we call it, 
AUGUSTUS was a great Ma- 

The Gentleneſs ſter of his Paſſion : for Timagtnes an 
cf Auguſtus, "Hiſtorian wrote ſeveral bitter things 
againſt his Perſon, and his Family; 

which paſſed among the People plauſible enough, as Pieces 
of raſh Wit commonly do. Cæſar adviſed him ſeveral 
times to forbear, and when that would not do, forbad 
him his Roof. After this, Afinius Pollio gave him 
Entertainment; and he was ſo well beloved in the City, 
that every Man's Houſe was open to him. Thoſe things 
that he had written in the Honour of Aupu/tus, he reci- 
ted and burnt; and publicly profeſſed himſelf Ce/ar's 
Enemy: Auguſtus, for all this, never fell out with any 
Man that received him; only he once told Pol/io, that 
he had taken a Snake into his Boſom: And as Pellis 
was about to excuſe himſelf ; No (fays Cæſar, intetrup- 
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10 him) make your beſt of him; and, offering to caſt 
55 off 2 that cy Moment, if Ceſar pleaſed: Do yoa 
tink (ſays Ceſar) that Favill ever centribate to the part- 
ing of you, that made you Friend; ? for Pollio was angry 
with him before, and only entertained him now, becauſe 
Cefar had diſcarded him. , 
Tur Moderation of .{ntioonus was The Moderati- 
remarkable; ſome of his Soldiers were on of Antigonus 
vr niling at him one Night, where there 
er WT was but a Hanging betwixt them; 1 overs 
ns heard-them, and putting it gently aſide; Soldiers, lays 
be, and a little farther off, for ſear the King ſhould 
ds bar you. And we 21 to conſider, not only violent 
ſe» Examples, but moderate, where there wanted neither 
ve WH Cauſe of Diſpleaſure, nor Power of Revenge: As in 
nt, Wh the Caſe of Antigonus, who the fame Night hearing his 
nk, Soldiers curſing him for bringing them into ſo foul a 
„. WH way, he went to them, and, without telling them who 
by ee was, helped them out of it. Nou, ſays he, you may 
ple * allowed to curſe him that brought you into the Mire, 
ty Wi provided you bleſi him that teot you out it. 
me Ir was a notable Story, that of 
n Pedius Pollio, upon his inviting of 4 predominant 
ger Ag to Supper. One of his Boys Fear maſters An · 
and BY happened to break a Glaſs ; and his ger. 
latter, in a rage, commanded him ? 
Ma* WY to be thrown into a Pond to feed his Lampreys, This 
an Keton of his might be taken for Luxury, though ia 
ings Wh truth, it was Cruelty The Boy was ſeized, but brake 
boſe, and threw himſelf at Auguſtus his Feet, only de- 
lring that he might not die that Death! Cæſar, in Ab- 
dorrence of the Barbarity, preſently ordered all the reſt 
the Glaſſes: to be broken; the Boy to be releaſed ; 
ud the Pond to be filled up, that there might be no 
hnher. Occaſion for an ſy of that Nature. 
0 


ings i Ibis was an Authority well employed. Shall the 
— heaking of a Glaſs colf a Man his Life? Nothing but 
ar's 


i predominant Fear could ever have maſtered his cho- 
ke, and ſanguinary Diſpoſition. This Man deſerved 
v che a thouſand Deaths, either for eating human Fleſſi 
t ſecond hand, in his Lampreys, or for keeping of his 
In to de ſo fed. | 

| * 
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JT ESTT Chap, Ill, 
IT 8 written of Præxaſpes (a Favourite of Camby 
who was much given to Wine) that he took the Free. 
dom to tell his Prince of his hard Drinking, and to k 
before him the Scandal, and the Inconvenience of his 
Exceſſes; and how that in thoſe Diſtempers, he had no 
the Command of himſelf, Now, (ſays Cambyſes) ty 
Heu you your Miſtake : you hall ſee me drink deeper 
than ever I did, and yet keep the Uſe of my Eyet, and 


of my Hands, as well as if I were ſober. Upon this 


he drank to a higher Pitch than ordinary, and ordered 
Præxaſpes his Son to go out, and ſtand on the other ſide 
of the Threſhold, with his left Arm over his Head; 
And (ſays ney If I have a good Aim, have at the Heart 
of him. He ſhot, and upon cutting up the young Man, 
' they found indeed that the Arrow had ſtruck bim 
thro' the Middle of the Heart. What do you think nw 
(lays Cambyſet) I; my Hand ſteddy or no? Apollo bin- 


elf (ſays Prexaſper) could not have out-done it, It may 
be 


a Queſtion now; which was the greater Impiety, the 
Murder itſelf,, or the Commendation of it; for him to 
take the Heart of his Son, while it was yet recking, and 
panting under the Wound for an Occaſion of Flattery: 
Why was there not another 29 made upon the 
Father, to try if Cambyſes could net have yet mended 

his Shot? This was a moſt unmanly Violation of Hal- 
pitality. but the Approbation of the Fact was (till worle 
than the Crime itſeli. This Example of Præxaſbel 
rome ſufficiently that a Man may repreſs his Anger; 
or he returned not one ill Word, no not fo much 283 
Complaint ; but he paid dear for his good Counſel, He 
had been wiſer, perhaps, if he had let the King alone in 
his Cups, for he had better have drunk Wine than Blood, 
*Tis a dangerous Office to give good Advice to iniem- 
perate Princes. 


ANOTHER Inſtance of Anger ſup 
An Inſtance of preſſed we have in Harpagus, who vi 
Anger ſuppreſi commanded to expoſe Cyrus upon: 
in Harpagus. Mountain, but the Child was preſers'6 
which when 4/tyages came afterwards 


io underſtand, he invited Harpagus to a Diſh of Meat; 


and when he had eaten his fill, he told him it was a Piece 
of his Son, and aſked him how he liked the Scaſonup 
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"Whatever pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays Harpagur, muſt 
pleaſe me: And he made no more Words on't, It is 
pled certain that we might govern our Anger, if we 
would; for the ſame thing that galls us at home, gives 
us no Offence at all abroad ; and what's the Reaſon of 
it, but that we are paticat in one Place, and froward 
in another ? 
Ir was a ſtrong. Provocation, that The Moderati- 
which was given to Philip of Mace» on of Philip of 
don, the Father of Alexander: The Macedon. 
Athenians ſent their Ambaſſadors to ; 
him, and they. were received with this Compliment, 
Tell me, Gentlemen, ſays Philip, What is there that I 
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ws can do to oblige the Athenians ? Democharet, one of the 
in WI Ambaſſadors told him, that they would take it for a 
— t Obligation, if he would be pleaſed to hang him- 
* This Inſolence gave an Indignation to the By- 
anders; but Philip bade them not to meddle with 
the bim, but een to · let that foulemouthed. Fellow go as 
* be came. And, for you, the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, 
ind WY fays he, pray tell tbe Athenians, 1hat it is worſe to ſpeak 
ry: WY cb 1hings, than. to bear and forgive them. This won- 
the WI derful Patience under Contumelics was a great means 
1:4 Wh &f Philip's Security. 

Jof- 

orſe . | 

pts | | 

er; i of. ot 
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Anger is a ſhort Madneſs, and a de- 
ood, | formed Vice. 

em; a 

ſupe HE was' much-in the right, whoever it was, that 
v 1 firſt called Anger a 5hort Madneſs; for they have 
on 1 Wi doth of them the ſame Symptoms; and there is ſo won- 
* Lerſal a Reſemblance betwixt the Tranſports of Choler 
yards ud thoſe of Phrenſy, that it is a hard matter to know 
— the one from the other. A bold, fierce, and threats 


Wy Countenance, as pale as Aſhes, and in the ſame 
| 23 
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Moment as red as Blood: a glaring Eye, a wrinklg, 
Brow, violent Motions, the Hands refllcſs, and per. 
petually in Action, wringing and menacing, ſnapping 
the Joints, ſtamping with the Feet, the Hair (tartiy, 
trembling Lips, a forced and ſqueaking Voice ; the 
Speech falſe and broken, deep, and frequent Sighs, an 
ghaſtly Looks ; the Veins ſwell, the Heart pants, the 
Knees knock; with a hundred diſmal Accidents that 
are common to both Diſtempers. Neither is Anger : 
bare Reſemblance only of Madneſs, but many times 
an irrecoverable Tranſition into the thing itſelf. Hou 
many Perſons have we known, read, and heard f 
that have loſt their Wits in a Paſhon, and never came 
to themſelves again? It is therefore to be avoided, not 
only for Moderation ſake, but alſo for Health. Noy 
if the outward Appearance of Anger be foul, and hide- 
ous, how deformed mult that miſerable Mind be, that 
is harraſſed with it? for it leaves no Place either for 
Counſel, or Friendſhip, Honeſty, or good Manners; 
no place either for the Exerciſe of Reaſon, or for the 
Offices of Life. If I were to deſcribe it, I would dray 
a Tyger bathed in Blood; ſharp ſet, and ready to take 
a Leap at his Prey; or dreſs it up as the Poets re 
. preſent the Furies, with Whips, Snakes, and Flames: 
It ſhould likewiſe be ſour, livid, full of Scars, and 
wallowing in Gore, raging up and down, deſtroying, 
grinning, bellowing, and purſuing ; ſick of all other 
things, and moſt of all, of itſelf. It turns Beauty in- 
to Deformity, and the calmeſt Counſels into Fierce- 
neſs: It diforders our very Garments, and fills the 
Mind with Horror. How abominable is it in the Soul 
then, when it appears ſo hideous even through the 
Bones, the Skin, and ſo many Impediments ? Is not ke 
a Madman that has loſt the Government of himſelf, and 
is toſſed hither and thither by his Fury, as by a Tem- 
ſt? The Executioner of his own Revenge, both with 
is Heart and Hand; and the Murderer of his nearel 
Friends? The ſmalleſt Matter moves it, and makes us 
inſociable, and inacceſſible. It does all things by Vice 
lence, as well upon itſelf, as others; and it is, in ſhort 
the Maſter of all Paſſions, 
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Task is not any Creature ® ſo * Al Creatures 
tenible, and * — by Nature, are made terrible 
bat it becomes hercer by Anger. by Anger. 
Not that Beaſts have human Affecti- 3 
obs, but certain Impulſes they have which come very 
near them. The Boar foams, champs, and whets his 
Tuſks; the Bull toſſes his Horns in the Air, bounds, 
and tears up the Ground with his Feet The Lion roars, 
aud ſwinges himſelf with his 1 ail; the Serpent ſwells, 
and there is a ghaſtly kind of Felneſs in the Aſpect of a 
mad Dog. How great a Wickedneſs is it now to indulge 
a Violence, that does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, 
but makes even the moſt outragious of Bealts themſelyes 
to be more dreadful and miſchievous ! A Vice that car» 
ries along with it neither Pleaſure por Profit ; neither 
Honour nor Security; but on the contrary, deſtroys us 
to all the comfortable, and glorious Purpoſes of our rea- 
ſonable Being. Some there are, that will have the Root 
s; WH of it to be greatneſs of Mind. And why may we not as 
he yell entitle Impudence to Courage, whereas the one is 
av proud, the other brave; the one is gracious and gentle, 
ike be other rude and furious? At the ſame rate we may 
re- aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, Luxury and Ambition, 
es: which are all but ſplendid Impotencies, without Mea- 
and fare and Foundation. Theie is nothing great, but what 
no, i virtuous, nor indeed truly great, but what is alſo com- 
her Wl poſed and quiet. anger, alas! is but a wild impetuous 
in- Blaſt, an empty Tumour, the very Infirmity of Women 
ce - 3nd Children; a brawling, clamorous Evil: And the more 
the Noile the leſs Courage; as we find it commonly, that the 
Soul I boldelt Tongues have the fainteſt Hearts. 
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and Memories, without any Indecency, either of Counte 
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| CHAP. v. 
Anger is neither warrantable nor uſeful 


N the firſt place, Anger is unwarrantable, as it is un. 
Juſt: For it falls many times upon the wrong Pers 
ſon, and diſcharges itſelf upon the Innocent, inſtead of 
the Guilty: beſide the Diſproportion of making the moſt 
trivial Offences to be capital, and puniſhing an inconſs 
derate Word perhaps with Porments, Fetters, [nfamy, 
or Death. It allows a Man neither Time, nor Means 
for Defence, but judges a Cauſe without hearing it; and 
admits of no Mediation. It flies into the Face of Truth 
itſelf, if ii be of the adverſe — 1 and turns Obſtinacy 
in an Error, into an Argument of Juſtice, It does eve- cue 
Thing with Agitation and Tumult: Whereas Rev ve 
ſon and Equity can deſtroy whole Families, if there be 
Occaſion for*t, even to the extinguiſhing of their Names 


nance, or, Action. 
| SECONDLY, It is inſociable to the 
Anger is in- higheſt Point “; for it ſpares: neither 
fociable. Friend nor Foe; but tears all to Pieces, 
vt! and caſts human Nature into a-perpe- 
tual State of War. It diſſolves the Body of mutual So- 
eiety, inſomuch that our very Companions and Relations 
dare not come near us; it renders us unfit for the ordina- 
ryOffices of Life, for we can neither govern our Tongues, 
our Hands, or any part of our Body. It tramples up- 
on the Laws of Hoſpitality, and Nations, leaves every 
Man to be his own Carver, and all things public and 
private, ſacred and profane, ſuffer Violence. | 
THirDLy, It is to no purpoſe, f 
+ It is unpro- *Tis a ſad thing, we cry, to put up thiſe 
fitable. Injuries, and we are not able to bear 
. them; as if any Man that can bear 4 
ger, could not bear an Injury, which is much more ſup 
portable, You'll ſay, that Anger does ſome good yet, 
for it keeps People in Awe, and ſecures a Man from 
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contempt; never conſidering, that it ia more dangerous | 

o be feared than deſpiſed, Suppoſe that an angry Man 
could do as much as he threatens ; the more terrible, . 

he is ſtill the more odious; and on the other ſide, if he 

4 wants Power, be is the more deſpicable in his Anger ; 
for there is nothing more wretched than a choleric Huff, 
that makes a Noiſe, and no body cares for t. If Anger 
hould be valuable becauſe Men are afraid of it: Why 
not an Adder, a Toad, or a Scorpion as well ? It makes 
1 of WH us lead the Life of Gladiators; we live, and we fight. 
not WY together. We hate the happy, deſpiſe the miſerable, 
a> WM exvy our Superiors, inſult upon our Inferiors, and there 
is nothing in the World which we will not do, either 
ans WH for Pleaſure, or Profit, To be angry at Offenders, is 
ind to make ourſelves the common Enemies of Mankind, 
oth WH which is both weak and wicked; and we may as well be 
acy WH angry that our Thiſtles do not bring forth Apples, or that 
ve- very Pebble in our Ground is not an oriental Pearl. If 
e: ve are angry both with young Men, and with old, be- 
be WH cauſe they do offend ; why not with Infants too, becauſe 
nes WI they ai offend? It is laudable to rejoice for any thing 
te · chat is well done; but, to be tranſported for another 
Man's doing ill, is narrow and ſordid. Nor is it for the 
the WI Dignity of Virtue to he either angry or ſad. It is wich 
icr a tainted Mind as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch, 
es, but the very Offer at it makes us ſhrink. and complain; 
ve» vben we come once to be carried off from our Poize, 
50 WW we are loſt. In the Choice of a Sword, we take care 
20s WH that it be wieldy, and well mounted; and it concerns us 
12- much to be wary of engaging in the Exceſſes of un- 
es, WI governable Paſhons. Ir is not the Speed of a Horſe al- 
p- together that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can ſtop, 
ry and turn at Pleaſure. Tis a Sign of Weakneſs, and a 
nd Lud of Stumbling, for a Man to run, when he intends 
| galy to walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame Com- 
1 mand of our Mind that we have of our Bodies. Beſides 
that, the greateſt Puniſhment of an Injury, is the Con- 
ol having done it; and no Map ſuffers more than 

be that is turned over to the Pain of a Kepentance. How 
much better is it to compoſe Injurics, than to revenge 
them ? For it does not only ſpend time, but theRevenge 

of one Injury expoſes us to more. lu fine, as it is un- 
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Teaſonable to be angry at a Crime, it is as fooliſh to he 
angry without one, ; 


0 ; Bur“ May not an honeſt Man 

"Hed bn wo Caſt y,Hloued tobe orgy at the Mud 
_—_— , of his Falber, or the Raviching of bi 
Sifler or Daughter before bir Face? No, not at all; 1 
will defend my Parents, and I will repay the Injurig 
| "that are done them; but it is my Piety, and not my An- 
ger that moves me to it. I will do my Duty without 
Fear or Confuſion 3 I will not rage, E will not weey; 
but diſcharge the Office of a good Man, without forfeit 
ing the Dignity of a Man. If my Father be aſſaulted, 
I' endeavour to reſcue him; if he be kill'd, 1'll do right 
to his Memory; and all this, not in any Tranſport of 
Paſſion; but in Honour and Conſcience» Neither is there 
77 og of "gx, — where Reaſon does the _—_— ; 

A Man ma temperate, and yet vigorous, and rai 
his Mind — — the — oof more or leſs, azz 
Stone is thrown according to the Diſcretion, and latent 
of the Caſter. How outragions have I ſeen ſome Peopte 
for the Loſs of a Monkey, or a Spaniel? And wereit 
not a ſhame to have the ſame Senſe for a Friend that we 
have for a Puppy: and to cry like Children, as much 
for a Bauble, as for the Ruin of our. Country ? This is 
| Hot the Effect of Reaſon, but of Infirmity. For a Man 
indeed to expoſe his Perſon for his Prince, or for his Pas 
rents, or his Friends, out of a Senſe of Honeſty, and a 
Judgment of Duty, it is, without Diſpute, a worthy, and 

a glorious Action; but it muſt be done then with dobti- 
ety, Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high time to con- 
-vince the World of the Indignity, and Uſeleſſneſs of this 

© . Paſſion, when it has the Authority, and Kecommends- 
tion of no leſs than Ariſtotle himſelf, as an Aſſectioa 
very much coneluding to all heroic Actions, that require 
Heart and Vigour. Now, to ſhe on the other ſide, that 
it is not in any Caſe profitable, we ſhall lay open the ob- 
-ſtinate, and unbridled Madneſs of it: A Wickednek, 


neither ſenſible of Infamy, nor of Glory; without either 


Modeſty, or Fear; aad if it pafſes once from Anger it 
a hardened Hatred, it is incurable. It is either ſtronget 
than Reaſon, or it is weaker, If ſtronger, there 18 99 


contending with it; if weaker, Reaſon will do the Butte 
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neſs without it. Some will have it that an angry Man 
4 good natured, and ſincere; whereas in truth he on 

lays himſelf open out of Heedleſneſs and want of Cauti- 
mn, If it were in itſelf good, the more of it the better; 
but in this caſe, the more, the worſe; and a wiſe Man 
does his Duty, without the Aid of any thing that is ill. 
'Tis objected by ſome, that thoſe are the molt generous 
Creatures, which are moſt prone to Anger. But firſt, 
Reaſon in Man, is impetuores, in Beaſts. Secondly, with- 
ut Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſneſs, and Temeri- 
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> Wlrity; over and above that the fame thing does not help 
4 Will. if Anger helps the Lion, *tis Fear that faves the 
g, Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the Pidgeon : But 
of un has God for his Example (who is never angry) and 
re WE not the Creatures, And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes to 


counterfeit Anger; as upon the Stage : Nay, upon the 
Bench, and in the Pulpit, where the Imitation of it is 
more eſſectual, than the thing itſelf. But it is a great Er- 
ror to take this Paſſion either for a Companion, or for 
pe n Aſftant to Virtue ; that makes a Man incapable of 
» it doe neceſſary Counſels, by which Virtue is to govern 
we berſelf. Thoſe are falſe end inauſpicious Powers, and 
ich Wideſtrufive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the Ac- 
; is Weſſon and Fervour of a Diſcaſe. Reaſon Judges accor- 
lan g to Right; Anger will have every thing ſeem right 
pa- whatever it does, and when it has once pitched upon a 
d a Make, it is never to be convinced; but prefers a Per- 
and WW toacy even in the greateſt Evil, before the moſt neceſ- 
vi» ¶ y Repentance. | | 

on- Sous People are of Opinion, that *® I is more 
this leger“ inflames and animates the Sol- miſchievous in 
da» Wh fer; that it is a Spur to bold and ar- Peace. 

ion das Undertakings, and that it were 

ire euer to moderate it, than wholly to ſuppreſs it, for fear 
hat e difſolviog the Spirit and Force of the Mind. To this 
luſwer, That Virtue does not need the Help of Vice, 
Kt where there is an Ardour of Mind neceſſary, we may 
taſe ourſelves, and be more or leſs briſk, and vigorous, 


into dere is occaſion :- But all without Anger ſtill, *Tis 
ger Wi? Miſtake to ſay, that we may make uſe of Anger as a 
; 00 


damon Soldier, but not as a Commander; for if it 
lem Reaſon, and follows Orders, it is not properly An- 
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ſon, or Reaſon ineffectual without Paſſion ; ſince the one 


moſt effeminate of Men. The Huntſman is not angry 


gry, he would never have left Hannibal, and his Amy 


neither Man, Woman nor Child to ſurviye the Rus 


ger; and if it does not, it is contumacious, and mutingy 
By this Argument a Man muſt be angry to be yalian, 
covetous tc be induſtrious; timorons to be ſafe, which 
makes our Reaſon confederate with our Affections. and 
tis all one whether Paſſion be inconſiderate without Rez. 


cannot be without the other. *Tis true, the leſs the 
Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſchief ; for a little Paſſion. is 
the ſmaller Evil. Nay. ſo far is it from being of Uſe 
or Advantage in the Field, that 'tis the place of all other 
where *'tis the moſt dangerous; for the Actions of War 
are to be managed with Order and Caution, not Precis 
pitation and Fancy: Whereas Anger is heedleſs, and 
heady, and theVirtue only of barbarous Nations; which, 
though their Bodies were much ſtronger, and more har- 
dened, were ſtill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſci- 
pline of the Romans. There is not upon the Face of the 
Earth, a bolder, or a more indefatigable Nation than the 
Germans : not a braver upon a Charge, nor a hardier 
gainſt Colds and Heats; their only Delight and Exerciſe 
is in Arms, to the utter Neglect of all things elſe : and 
yet upon the Encounter, they are broken and deltroyed 
through their own undiſciplined Temerity, even by the 


with the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or recenes 
him ; a good Swordſman watches his Opportunity, and 
keeps himſelf upon his Guard, whereas Paſſion lays a Man 
open: Nay, it is one of the prime Leſſons of a Fencing- 
School, to learn not to be angry, If Fabiur had been 
eholeric, Rome had been let: and before he conquered 
Hannibal, he overcame himfelfe If Scipio had been an- 


(who were the proper Objects of his Diſpleaſure) to cu 
ry the War into A/7ic, and ſo compaſs his End by 
more temperate Way, Nay, he was ſo ſlow, that it u 
charged upon him for want of Mettle and Reſolutions 
And what did the other Scipio ( Africanus I mean?) Hos 
much time did he ſpend before Numartia, to the con 
mon Grief both of his Country and himſelf? Thoug! 
he reduced it at laſt, by ſo miſerable a Famine, that in 
Inhabitants laid violent Hands upon themſelves, and lei 
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of it: If Anger makes a Man fight better, fo does Wine, 
Phrenſy, bay, and Fear itſelf; for the greateſt Coward 
in Deſpair does the greate(t Wonders, No Man is cou; 
ragious in his Anger that was not ſo without it, But put 
the Caſe that Anger, by Accident, may have done ſome 
„and ſo have Fevers removed ſome Diſtempers; 

but it is an odious kind of Remedy, that makes us in- 
debted to a Diſeaſe for a Cure. How many men have 
been preſerved by Poiſon; by a Fall from a Precipice 
by a Shipwreck ; by a Tempeſt? Does it therefore fol- 
low, that we are to recommend the Practice of theſe 
Experiments ? 

BUT in caſe of an exemplary, and * He that's an- 
* proſtitute Difſelution of Manners, gry at public 
when Clodi is ſhall be preferred, and Wickedneſs 
Cicero rejected; when Loyalty ſhall be fhall never be 
broken upon the Wheel, and Treaſon fit at Peace. 
triumphant upon the Bench ; is not this | 
« Subject to move the Choler of any virtuous Man? No, 
by no means, Virtue will never allow of the correcting 
of one Vice by another ; or that Anger, which is the 
reater Crime of the two, ſhould preſume to puniſh the 
2 It is the natural property of Virtue to make a Man 
ſerene and chearful; and it is not for the Dignity of a 
Philoſopher, to be tranſported either with Grief, or 
Anger; and then the End of Anger is Sorrow, the con- 
ſtant Effect of Diſappointment, and Repentance. But to 
my Purpoſe, If a Man ſhould be angry at Wickedneſs, 
the greater the Wickedneſs is, the greater mult be his 
Anger; and ſo long as there is Wickedneſs in the World, 
| be mult never be pleaſed, Which makes his quiet de- 
pendent upon the Humour or Manners of others. There 
pales not a Day over our Heads, but he that is choleric, 
ſhall have ſome Cauſe or other of Diſpleaſure, either 
rom Men, Accidents, or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir 
vut of his Houſe, but he ſhall meet with Criminals of all 
br; prodigal, impudent, covetous, perfidious, conten- 
ous; Children perſecuting their · Parents; Parents 
auring their Children; the Innocent accuſed, the De- 
lnquent acquitted, and the Judge practiſing that in his 
Chamber, which he condemns upon the Bench: In fine, 
Merever there are Men, there are Faults; and upon 
U 


* 


nomous Creatures, for fear of greater Miſchief. It is not 


his Looks, Words, or Geſtures : For he condemns the 
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theſe Terms, Socrates himſelf ſhould never bring the 

fame Countenance home again that he carried out with 
him. ' 

Ir Anger were ſufferable in any Caſe, it might be al. 

lowed againſt an incorrigible Crimmal 

Þ+ Fuftice is calm under the Hand of + Juſtice : But pu- | 

and temperate. niſhment is not matter of Anger, but 

of Caution. The Law is without Paſ. 

ſion, and ſtrikes Maleſactors as we do Serpents and ve. 


for the Dignity of a Judge, when he comes to pronounce v 
the fatal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of Anger in 


Vice, not the Man; and looks upon the Wickedneſs with- F, 
out Anger, as he does upon the Proſperity of wicked ky 
Men without Envy. But though he be not angry, { 
would have him a little moved in Point of Humanity; " 
but yet without any Offence either to his Place, or Wil. Wl , 


dom. Our Paſhons vary, but Reaſon is equal; and it Wl n 
were a great Folly for that which is ſable, faithful, and Wl en, 
ſound, to repair for Succour to that which is uncertain, Wi ,,, 
falſe, and diſtempered. If the Offender be incurable, Wl pn 
take him out of rhe World, that if he will not be good, Wl ., 
he may ceaſe to be evil; but this muſt be without An- Er 
ger too. Does any Man hate an Arm, or a Leg, when tha 
he cuts it off? or reckon hat a Paſſion, which is only a no 
miſerable Cure? We knock mad Dogs on the Head, and Bi ui 
remove ſcabbed Sheep out of the Fold: and this is not I . 
Anger (till, but Reafon ; to ſeparate the Sick from the WW _.. 
Sound. Juſtice cannot be angry; not is there any need Wl , 
of an angry Magiſtrate, for the Puniſhment of fooliſh and 41 
wicked Men. The Power of Life and Death, mult not Nit 
be managed with Paſſion. We give a Horſe the Spur, . Bob 
that is reſtiff or jaddiſh, and tries to caſt his Rider, Bu Bi 70 
this is without Anger too, and only to take down his Hd 
Stomach, and bring him by Correction to Obedience. * 
Tis true, that Correction is necel- tar 


+ Correction is ſary, + yet within Reaſon and Bounds; 
neceſſary, but for it does not hurt but profits us un. 
ewittin Bounds, der an Appearance of Harm. Ill Dil 

, poſitions in the Mind are to be dealt 
with as thoſe in the Body; the Phyſician firlt tries Pure” 


* 
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Ing, and Abſtinence; if this will not do, he proceeds to 
Bleeding, nay to diſmembring rather than fail; for there's 
no Operation too ſevere that ends in Health. The pub - 
e Magiſtrate begins with Perfwaſion, and his Buſineſs is 
to beget a Deteſtation of Vice, and a Veneration for Vir- 
we: From thence, if need be, he advances to admoni- 
non, and Reproach, and then. to Puniſhments; but mo- 
gerate and re vokable, unteſs the Wickedneſs be incur- 
able, and then the Puniſhment muſt be ſo too. There's 
only this Difference, the Phylician, when he cannot ſave 
his Patient's Life, endeavours to make his Death eaſy ; 
but the Magiſtrate aggravates the Death of the Criminal. 
with Infamy and Diſgrace; not as delighting in the Seve+ 
rity of it (for no good Man can be ſo barbarous) but for 
Example, and to the End that they that will do no good 
fring, may do ſome dead. The End of all Correction, 
s either the Amendment of wicked Men, or to prevent 
the Influence of ill Example: For Men are puniſhed with 
2 Reſpect to the Future, not to expiate Offences com- 
mitted, but for fear of worſe to come. Public Offend» 
ers muſt be a Terror to others; but ſtill all this while, 
the Power of Life and Death muſt not be managed with 
Paſhon.. The Medicine, in the mean time, mult be ſuit - 
ed to the Diſeaſe: Infamy cures one; Pain another; 
Exile cures a third; Beggary a fourth ; but there are fome 
that are only to be cured by the Gibbet. I would be no 
more angry with'a Thief, or a Traitor, than I am angry 
with * when 1 open a Vein, All Puniſhment is but 
+ moral, or civil Remedy. I do not do any thing that is 
very ill, but yet I — often. Try me firſt with 
a private Re prehenſion, and then with a public; if that 
vil not ſerve, ſee what Baniſhment will do; if not that 
either, load me with Chains, lay me in Priſon; but if I 
ſhould prove wicked even for Wickedneſs ſake, and leave 


0 hope of reclaiming me, it would be a kind of Mercy 


tdeſtroy me. Vice is incorporated with me; and there 
no Remedy, but the taking of both away together ;. 
but ſtill without Anger. 
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Anger in general, with the Danger and 
Effects of it. 


# 3 HERE is no ſurer Argument of a great Mind, 
F than not to be tranſported to Anger by any Acci- 
dent. The Clouds, and the Tempeſts are formed be- 
low, but all above is quiet and ſerene: which is the Em- 
blem of a brave Man, that ſuppreſſes all Provocations, 
and lives within himſelf, modeſt, venerable, and compol- 
| ed: Whereas Anger is a turbulent Humour, which at 
| firſt daſh caſts off all Shame, without any Regard to Or- 
der, Meaſure, or good Manners; tranſporting a Man in- 
to miſbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, his Hands, 
and every Part of his Body. And whoever conſiders the 
Foulneſs, and the Brutality of this Vice, mult acknoy- 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter in Nature, as one 
Man raging againſt another, and labouring to fink that, 
which can never be drowned, but with himſelf for Com- 
pany. It renders us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, or 
of other common Duties. It is of all Paſſions the mol 
powerful: for it makes a Man that is Love, to kill 
his Miſtreſs; the ambitious Man to trample upon his Ho- 
nours, and the covetuus to throw away his Fortune, 
There is not any Mortal that lives free from the Danger 
of it; for it makes even the heavy, and the good natur- 
ed to be fierce and outragious: It invades us like a Pe- 
ſtilence, the luſty as well as the weak; and 'tis not 
either Strength of Body, or a good Diet, that can ſecure 
us againſt it; nay, the learnedeſt, and Men otherviſe 0 
exemplary Sobriety, are infected with it. It is ſo potent 
a Paſſion, that Sccrates durſt not truſt himſelf with It, 
Sirrah (ſays he-to his Man) now would I beat you, if 
ewere not angry with you, There is no Age, or Sect of 
Men that — it. Other Vices take us one by one; 
but this, like an epidemical Contagion, ſweeps all: Men 
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women, and Children; Princes, and Beggars are carrie- 
ed away with it in Shoals, and Troops, as one Man. It 
was never ſeen, that a whole Nation was in love with 
ane Woman, or unanimouſly bent upon one Vice: But 
dere and there, ſome particular Men are tainted with 
ſme particular Crimes: Whereas in Anger, a ſingle 
word many times inflames the whole Maltitude, and 
Men betake themſelves prefently to Fire, and Sword up- 
on it: the Rabble take upon them to give Laws to their 
Governors; the common Soldiers to their Officers, to- 
the Ruin not only of private Families, but of Kingdoms, 
turviog their Arms again(t their owa Leaders and chuſ- 
ing their own Generals. There's no public Counſel ; no 
putting of things to the Vote; but in a Rage, the Muti- 
neers divide from the Senate, name their Head, force 
the Nobility in their own Houſes and put them to Death 
with their own Hands. The Laws of Nations are vio- 
ted, the Perſons of public Miniſters affronted, whole 
Cities infected with a general Madneſs, and no Reſpite 
lowed for the Abatement, or diſcuſſing of this pub- 
kc Tumour.. The Ships arc crowded with tumultuary 
aldiers.. And in this rude, and ill-boding Manner they 
march, and act under the Conduct only of their own Paſſi · 
ons, Whatever comes next ſerves them for Arms, ‚till at laſt 
bey pay for their licentious Raſhneſs, with the Slaughter 
ofthe whole Party: This is the Event of a heady, and 
nconfiderate War. When Mens Minds are ſtruck with 
he Opinion of an Injury, they fall on immediately where« 
derer their Paſſion leads them, without either Order, 
far, or Caution; provoking their own Miſchief ; never 


ober g Reſt, till they come to-Blows; and purſuing their Re- 
Aut; enge, even with their Bodies upon the Points of their 
be enies Weapons. So that the Anger itſelf, is much 
. pore hurtful for us, than the Injury that provokes it; for 


& one is bounded, but where the other will ſtop no 
n living knows, There are no greater Slaves certain- 

than thoſe that ſerve Anger, for they improve their 
fortunes by an Impatience more 4 than 
Calamity that cauſes it. | 

Non does it riſe by degrees, as other + Anger blows 
ons, but flaſhes like Gun-powder up all in a Ha- 
ving up all in a Moment, Nei- ment. 

U 3 
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| Hurries us headlong ; other Paſſions ſtand firm themſelye,, 
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ther does it only preſs to the Mark, but overbears ey 
thing in the way to't. Other Vices drive us, but thi 


tho* perhaps we cannot reſiſt them; but this conſumes 
and deſtroys itſelf: It falls like Thunder, or a Ten. 
peſt, with an irrevokable Violence, that gathers Strengthin 
the Paſſage, and then evaporates in the Concluſion, 9. 
ther Vices are unreaſonable, but this is unhealthful too: 
other Diſtempers have their Intervals, and Degrees, hut 
in this we are thrown down, as from a Precipice : There 
is not any thing ſo amazing to others, or ſo deſtrudize 
to itſelf; ſo proud, and inſolent if it ſucceeds ; or ſo ex- 
travagant, if it be diſappointed. No Repulſe diſcourages 
it, and for want of other Matter to work upon, it tally 
foul ; itſelf; and let the Ground be never ſo trivial, 
it is ſufficient for the wildeſt Outrage imaginable. tt 
ſpares neither Age, Sex, nor Quality. Some People would 
be luxurious perchance, but that they are poor; and o- 
thers lazy, if they were not perpetually kept at work; 
The Simplicity of a Country Life keeps many Men in ig- 
norance of the Frauds and Impieties of Courts, and 
Camps : But, no Nation, or Condition of Men is exempt 
from the Impreſſions of Anger, and it is equally danger- 
ous, as well in War, as in Peace. We find that Ele- 
phants will be made familiar; Bulls will ſuffer Children 
to ride upon their Backs, and play with their Horns; 
Bears, and Lions, by good Uſage, will be brought to 
fawn upon their Maſters; how deſperate a Madneſs is i 
then for Men, after the reclaiming of the fierceſt of Bealts, 
and the bringing of them to be tractable, and domeltic, 
to become yet worſe than Beaſts one to another? Ala. 
ander had two Friends, Clytus and Ly/imachus ; the one 
he expoſed to a Lion, the other to himſelf ; and he that 
was turned looſe to the Beaſt eſcaped. Why do we not re: 
ther make the beſt of a ſhort Life, and render ourſelves a- 
miable to all while we live, and deſirable when we die! 
LET us bethink ourſelves of our. Mortality, and not 
ſquander away the little F Time that 

+ Anger is Loſt we have upon Animoſities and Feuds 
of Time, as well as if it were never to be at an end 
as of Peace, Had we not better enjoy the Pleaſure 
of ourown Life, than be ſtill contriving 
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vow to gall and torment another's? In all our Brawl- 
ings and Contentions, never ſo much as dreaming of our 
Weakneſs. Do we not know that theſe implacable En- 
nities of ours lie at the Mercy of a Fever, or any petty 
accident or Diſappointment? Our Fate is at Hand, and the 
jery Hour that we have ſet for another Man's Death, 
may peradventure be prevented by our own, What is 
- it that we make all this Buſtle for, and ſo needleſly diſ- 
quiet our Minds? We are offended with our Servants, 
our Maſters, our Princes, our Clients : *Tis but a little 
Patience, and we ſhall be all of us equal; ſo that there 
js do need either of Ambuſhes, or of Combats. Our 
Wrath cannot go beyond Death; and Death will moſt 
ls undoubtedly come, whether we be peeviſh or quiet. It 
F js time loſt to take pains to do that, which will infallibly 
i: WY be done without us. But, ſuppoſe that we would only 
14 WY hare our Enemy baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged, let his 
„ WI Puniſhment be more or leſs, it is yet too long, either for 
. lim to be inhumanly tormented, or for us ourſelves to 
8 be moſt barbarouſly pleaſed with it It holds in Anger 
ad in Mourning, it mult, and will at laſt fall of itſelf; let 
"pt us look to it then betimes, for when 'tis once come to 
er- u ill Habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed it; and 
le. is much better to overcome our Paſhons, than to be o- 
ten WI vercome by them Some Way ot other, either our Pa- 
: rats, Children, Servants, Acquaintance, or Strangers, 
, to WY vill be continually vexing us. We are toſſed hither, and 
it I thither, by our Affections. like a Feather in a Storm, and 
(is, y freſh Provocations the Madneſs becomes perpetual, 
ie, Miſerable Creatures! that ever our precious Hours ſhould 
lex. be ſo ill employed! How prone and eager are we in our 
one! Hatred, and how backward in our Love! Were it not 
much better now to be making of Friendſhips; pacify- 
ng of Enemies; doing of Good Offices both public and 
private, than to be ſtill meditating of Miſchief, and de- 
lpning how to wound one Man in his Fame, another in 
lus Fortune, a third in his Perſon ? the one being ſo ea- 
ſj, innocent, and ſafe; and the other ſo difficult, impi- 
ous, and hazardous. Nay, take a Man in Chains, and 
a the Foot of his Oppreſſor; how many are there, who, 
tren in this Caſe have maimed themſelves in the heat 
of their Violence upon others? 
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Anger may be Tuts untraftable Paſſion is much 
better kept out more“ caſily kept out, than governed 
than governed, when it is once admitted; for the 

. ſtronger will give Laws to the weaker: 
and make Reaſon a Slave to the Appetite, It carries uz 
headlong, and in the Courſe of our Fury, we have 0 
more Command of our Minds, than we have of our Bo- 
dies down a Precipice; when they are once in. Motion, 


there's no Stop till they come to the Bottom. Not but T 
that it is poſſible for a Man to be warm in Winter, and eta 
not to ſweat in Summer, either by the Benefit of the Wl the 

Place, or the Hardineſs of the Body; and in like man- nd 
ner we may provide againſt Anger. But, certain it is, bod 
that Virtue and Vice can never agree in the ſame Sub- ger 
ject; and one may be as well a ſick Man and a ſound at ory 
the ſame time, as a good Man, and an angry. Beſide, han 
if we will needs be quarrelſome, it mult be either with 10 
our Superior, our Equal, or Inferior. To contend with Wl Cau 
our Superior, is Folly and Madneſs ; with our Equals, it Hul 
is doubtful and dangerous; and with our Inferiors, s Car 


baſe. For does any Man know but that he that is now whi 
our Enemy, may come hereafter to be our Friend, over the! 
and above the Reputation of Clemency, and good Na- and 
ture. And what can be more honourable, or comfort» Ma 
able, than to exchange a Feud: for a Friendſhip ? The Wl tin 
People of Rome never had more faithful Allies, than def 
thoſe that were at firſt the molt obſtinate Enemies: Nei- the 
ther had the Roman Empire ever arrived at that height Wi pri 
of Power, if Providence had not mingled the Vanquiſhed Will or 
with the Conquerors. There's an end of the Contelt, 7. 
when one ſide deſerts itz So that the paying of Anger Wil of 
with Benefits puts a Period to the Controverſy. But how WI Hi 
ever if it be our Fortune to tranſgreſs, let not our Anger Bll be 
deſcend to the Children, Friends, or Relations, even of th 
our bittereſt Enemies. The very Cruelty of Sylla was Wl it 
heightened by that inſtance of incapacitating the Iſſue of ¶ tic 
the Proſcribed. It is inhumas to, intail the Hatred we an 
have for the Father upon his Poſterity. A good anda of 
wiſe Man is not to be an Enemy of wicked Men, but a 
Reprover of them; and he is to look upon all the Drun- Wl * 
kards, the luſtful, the thankleſs, covetous, and ambitious {a 
that he meets with, no otherwiſe than ag.a Phyſician D 
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Loks upon his Patients; for he that will be angry with 
any Man, muſt be diſpleaſed with a//; which were as 
ridiculous, as to quarrel with a Body for ſtumbling in 
the Dark; with one that's deaf, for not doing as you 
did him; or with a School-boy for loving his Play bet- 
ter than his Book. Democritus laughed, and Heracli- 
tu; werped at the Folly and Wickedneſs of the World, 
hut we never read of an angry Philoſopher. 

Tuis is undoubtedly the moſt de- 
teſtable of Vices, even compared with Anger the moſt 
the worſt of them. Avarice ſcrapes dete/table of all 
and gathers together, that which ſome Vices. 
body may be the better for: But An- 

laſhes out, and no Man comes off gratis, An an- 

Maſter makes one Servant run away, and another 
hang himfelf; and his Choler cauſes him a much greater 
Loſs than he ſuffered in the Occaſion of it. *Tis the 
Cauſe of Mourning to the Father, and of Divorce to the 
Huſband : It makes the Magiſtrate odious, and gives the 
Candidate a Repulſe. And it is worſe than Luxury too, 
which only aims at its proper Pleaſure; whereas the o- 
theris bent upon another body's Pain. The Malevolent, 
and the Envious, content themſelves only to ih another 
Man miſerable ; but *tis the Buſineſs of Anger to mate 
bim ſo: And to wreak the Miſchief itſelf, not ſo much, 
defiring the Hurt of another, as to inflict it, Among 
the powerful, it breaks out into open War, and into a 
private one with the common People, but without Force 
or Arms. It engages us in Treacheries, perpetual 
Troubles, and Contentions: It alters the very Nature 
ofa Man, and puniſhes itſelf in the Perſecution of others, 
Humanity excites us to Love, this to Hatred; that to 
be beneficial to others, this ro hurt them : Beſide that, 
though it proceeds from too high a Conceit of ourſelves, 
tis yet in effect but a narrow and contemptible Aﬀec- 
tion, eſpecially when it meets with a Mind that is hard, 
ad impenetrable; and. returns the Dart upon the Head 
of him that caſts it, 

To take a farther view now of The miſerable Ef- 
*the miſerable Conſequences, and feds of Anger. 
lnguinary Effects of this hideous 

per; from hence come Slaughters, and Poiſons, 
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Wars, and Deſolations, the razing, and burning of Ci. 
ties; the unpeopling of Nations, and the turning of po. 
pulous Countries into Deſarts; public Maſſacres and 
Regicides; Princes led in Triumph: ſome nurdered in 
their Bed-chambers; others ſtabbed in the Senate, or 
cut off in the Security of their Spectacles, and Plex 
fures. Some there are that take Anger for a princely 
g Qaulity; as Darius, who in his Expedition againſt the 
Scythians, being beſought by a noble Man that had three 
Sons, that he would vouchſafe to accept of two of 
them into his Service, and leave the third at home for 
a Comfort for his Father. TI will do more for you than 
that, ſays Darius, for you 5hall have them all thre: a. 
gain: So he ordered them to be ſlain before his Face, 
and left him their Bodies. But Xerxe dealt a little 
better with Pythius, who had five Sons, and defired 
only one of them for himſelf, Xerxes bade him take his 
choice, and he named the Elde/}, whom he immedi- 
ately commanded to be cut in Halves; and one Half 
| of the Body to be laid on each fide of the Way, when 
his Army was to paſs betwixt them: Undoubtedly a |, 
moſt auſpicious Sacrifice; but he came afterward to the ¶ de 
End that he deſerved; for he lived to ſee that prodi- Doi 

. tous Power ſcattered, and broken; and inſtead of mi- 
 litary, and victorious Troops, to be encompaſſed with Pi 
Carcaſes. But theſe, you'll ſay, were only barbarous 
Princes, that knew neither Civihty, nor Letters: And Bil bac 
theſe favage Cruelties will be imputed perchance to their 
rudeneſs of Mauners, and want of Difcipline. But what i! 
will you ſay then of Alexander the Great, that was Wil ue 
trained up under the Inſtitution of Ariſſotle himſelf; and BI 4, 
killed C/ztaus, his Favourite and School fellow, with his WI of 
own Hand, under his own Roof, and over the Freedom of 
4 Cup of Wine ? And what was his Crime? He was loth 
to degenerate from a Macedonian Liberty into aPerjian Wil 771 
Slavery : that is to ſay, he could not fatter. Ly/ima* Wl | 
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chut, another of his Friends, he expoſed to a Lion ; th 
and this very Ly/imachus after he had ſcaped this Dans bs 
ger, was never the more merciful, when he came t0 to 


reign himſelf; for he cut off the Ears and Noſe of his Wi d 
Friend Teleſphorus ; and when he had disfigured him, gf 
that he had no longer the Face of Man, he threw him 8 1 
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mo a Dungeon, and there kept him to be ſhewed for a 
Monſter, as a ſtrange Sight, The Place was ſo low, 
that he was fain to creep upon all four, and his Sides 
vere galled too with the Straitneſs of it. In this Miſery 
he lay half famiſhed in his own Filth ; ſo odious, ſo ter- 
ble, and ſo laathſome a Spectacle, that the Horror of 
his Condition bad even extinguiſhed all Pity for him. 
Nothing was ever fo unlike a Man as the poor Wretch 
that ſuffered this, ſaving the Tyrant that acted it. 

Nox did this mercileſs Hardneſs on- 
Jy exefciſe itſelf among Foreigners, The Cruelty of 
but the Fierceneſs of their Outrages Sylla. | 
and Puniſhments, as well as their Vices 
broke in upon the Romans. C. Marius, that had his 
Statue ſet up every where, and was adored as a God; 
L. Sylla commanded his Bones to be broken, his Eyes 
to be put out, his Hands to be cut off; and, as if every 
Wound had been a ſeveral Death, his Body to be torn, 
to Pieces, and Catiline was the Executioner. A Cruelty, 
that was only fit for Marius to ſuffer ; Sylla to command, 
and Catiline to adt; but molt diſhonourable and fatal to 
the Commonwealth, to fall indifferently upon the Swords 
Points both of Citizens, and of Enemies, 

IT was a ſevere Inſtance that of 
Piſo, “ too. A Soldier that had leave * 4 barbarons 
to go abroad with his Comrade, came Severity of Piſo. 
back to the Camp at his time, but 
without his Companion; Pz/o condemns him to die, as 
if he had killed him, and appoints a Centurion to ſee 
the Execution. Juſt as the Headſman was ready to do 
tis Office the other Soldier appeared, to the great Joy 
of the whole Field, and the Centurion bade the Exe- 
cutioner hold his Hand: Hereupon Pz/s, in a Rage, 
mounts the Tribunal, and ſentences all three to Death: 
The one, becauſe he was condemned: the other, becauſe 
it was for his ſale that his Fellow - ſoldier was condemn'd; 
the Centurion, for not obeying the Order of his Superi- 
er. An ingenious Piece of ſnhumamty, to contrive how 
to make three Criminals, where effectually there were 
done. There was a Per/ian King that cauſed the Noſes 
ofa whole Nation to be cut off, and they were to thank 
bin that he ſpared their Heads. And this perhaps 
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would have been the Fate of the Macrobii (if Providence 
had not hindered it) for the Freedom they uſed u 
Cambyſes” Ambaſſadors in not accepting the ſlaviſhTermg 
that were offered them. This put Cambyſes into ſuch 3 
Rage, that he preſently liſted into his Service every Mag 
that was able to bear Arms; and without either Prox. 
ſions or Guides, marched immediately through dry ag 
barren Deſarts, and where never any Man had paſſed he. 
fore him, to take his Revenge. Before he was a third 
Part of the way, his Proviſions failed him; his Men, a 
firſt, made ſhift with the Buds of Trees, boiled Leather, 
and the like; but ſoon after there was not ſo much as x 
Root or a Plant to be gotten, nor a living Creature to be 
ſeen; and then by Lot, every tenth Man was to die, for 
a Nouriſhment to the reſt, which was (till worſe tha 
the Famine : But yet this paſhonate King went ſo far, 
till one part of his Army was loſt, and the other de. 
voured, and 'till he feared that he himſelf might come 
to be ſerved with the ſame Sauce. So that at laſt he 
ordered a Retreat, wanting no Delicacies all this while 
for himſelf ; while his Soldiers were taking their Chance 
who ſhould die miſerable, or live worſe. Here was an 
Anger taken up againſt a whole Nation, that neither de- 
ſerved any ill from him, nor was ſo much as known 1 
him. : 
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The ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of 
Anger, 


N this wandring State of Life, we meet with many 

Occaſions of Trouble, and Diſpleaſure, both great 
and trivial; and not a Day paſſes, but from Men, or 
Things we have ſome Cauſe or other for Offence; as3 
Man muſt expect to be juſtled, daſhed and crowded in 
populous City. One Man deceives our Expectation : 
Another delays it; and if every thing does not ſucceed 
to our Wiſh, we preſently fall out either with the Pers 
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ſoo, the Buſineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or ourſelves. 
ome are Men value themſelves upon their Wit, and will 
never forgive any one that pretends to leſſen it: Others 
xe inflamed by Wine ; and ſome are diſtempered by 
vckneſs, Wearineſs, Watchings, Love, Care, Cc. 
Some prone to it by Heat of Conſtitution ; but moiſt, 
dy, and cold Complexions are moſt liable to other 
afetions, as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jealouſy, c. But 
moſt of our Quarrels are of our own contriving. One 
while we ſuſpect upon Miſtake ; and another while 
we make a great Matter of Trifless To ſay the 
Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſperate us, are ra- 
ther Subjects of Diſguſt, than ef Miſchief : There's a 
large Difference betwixt oppoſing a Man's Satis faction, 
2nd not aſſiſting it; betwixt !aking away, and not giving; 
but we reckon upon denying and deſerring, as the ſame 
thing ; and interpret another's being /or himſelf, as if 
he were againſt us. Nay, we do many times entertain an 
ll Opinion of Well · doing, and a good one of the contra- 
: And we hate a Man for doing that very thing which 
ve ſhould hate him for on the other ſide, if he did not do 
it, We take it ill to be oppoſed when there's a Father 
perhaps, a Brother, or a Friend in the Caſe againſt us ; 
when we ſhould rather love a Man for it; and only wiſh 
that he could be honeſtly of our Party. We approve of 
the Fact, and deteſt the Doer of it. It is a baſe thing 
to hate the Perſon whom we cannot but commend ; but 
tis a great deal worſe yet, if we hate him for the very 
thing that deſerves Commendation. The Things that we 
dere, if they be ſuch as cannot be given to one, with- 
out being taken away from another, mult needs ſet thoſe 
People together by the Fars that deſire the ſame thing. 
One Man has a deſign upon my Miſtreſs ; another upon 
mine Inheritance : And that which ſhould make Friends, 
makes Enemies; our being all of a Mind. The general 
Guſe of Anger, is the Senſe, or Opinion of an /njury; 
int is, the Opinion either of an Injury ſimply done, 
of an Injury done which we have not deſerved. Some 


125 e naturally given to Anger, others fre provok'd to't by 

0: Pan; the Anger of Women and Children, is common» 
I, but not laſting; old! at! 

ceed P, but not laſting; old Men are rather querelous, 


i peeviſh, Hard Labour, Diſeaſes, Anxiety of thought, 
| X 


[ 


He that plays the Tyrant at home, is as gentle 3s 
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and whatſoever hurts the Body, or the Mind, diſpoſes 
Man to be froward, but we muſt not add fire to fire, : 

| Hs that duly conſiders the ſubjea 
* The Subject * Matter of all our Controvetſies, and 
of our Anger is Quarrels, will find them low, ard q 
not worth the mean, not worth the Thought of aye. 
while, nerous Mind; but the preateſt Noiſe gf * 

all is about Money. This is it, that ſets 

Fathers and Children together by the Ears; Huſbands þ 
and Wives; and makes way for Sword and Poiſon: 
This it is that tries our Courts of Juſtice, enrages 
Princes, and lays Cities in the Duſt, to ſeek for Gold th 
and Silver in the Ruins of them. This is it that finds 
work for the Judge, to determine which fide is leaſt in 
the wrong; and whoſe is the moſt plauſib le Avarice, 
the Plaintiff, or the Defendant's ; And what is it that 
we contend for all this while, but thoſe Baubles tha 
make us cry, when we {ſhould laugh? To ſee a rick 
old Cuff, that has no body to leave his Eſtate to, break 
his Heart for a Handful of Dirt; and a gouty Uſurer 
that has no other Uſe of his Fingers leſt him, but to 
count withal; to ſee him, I ſay, in the Extremity of 
his Fit, wrangling for the odd Money in his Intereſt: 
f all that's precious in Nature were gathered into 
one Maſs, it were not worth the Trouble of a ſober 
Mind. It were endleſs to run over all thoſe ridiculous 
Paſſions that are moved about Meats, and Drinks, and 
the matter of our Luxury; nay, about Words, Looks, 


Actions, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all of them ens 
contemptible Fooleries as thoſe very Baubles that Chil ſeal 
dren ſcratch and cry for. There is nothing great, ore 


ſerious in all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter about; 
the Madneſs of it is, that we ſet too great a value upot 
Trifles. One Man flies out upon a Salute, a Letter, 

Speech, a Queſtion, a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. At 
Action moves one Man; a Word affeQs another; Ong 
Maa is tender of his Family; another of his Perſon 
one ſets up for an Orator, another for a Philoſopher 
This Man will not bear Pride, nor that Man Oppoſition 


Lamb abroad. Some take Offence if a Man aſk a Favol 
of them, and others if he does not. Every Man has! 
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weak Gde ; let us learn which that is, and take Care of 
it: for the ſame thing does not work upon all Men alike. 
We are moved like Beaſts, at the idle Appearances of 
things ; and the fiercer the Creature, the more it is 
fartled, The fight of a red Coat enrages a Bull; a 
hadow provokes the Aſpy nay, ſo unreaſonable are ſome 
Men, that they take moderate Benefits for Injuries ; and 
fquabble about it with their neareſt Relations: They have 
ine this and that for others, they cry; and they might 
have dealt better with us i they had pleaſed, Very good ! 
ges And if it be leſs than we looked for, it may be yet more 
od Wil than we deſerve. Of all unquiet Humours, this is the 
nds WY worſt, that will never ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo 
ſt in bog as he ſees a happier Man than himſelf, I have 
rice, WH known ſome Men fo weak, as to think themfelves con- 
that Wi temned, if a Horſe did not play the Jade with Zhen, 
that Wi that is yet obedient to another Rider. A brutal Folly; 
to be offended at a mute Animal ; for no Injury can be 
real BY done us without the Concurrence of Reaſon. A Beaſt 
ſuret I may hurt us, as a Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe, 
It 10 8 Nay, there are, that will complain of foul Weather, a 
ty 0! i raging Sea, a biting Winter, as if it were expeſly di- 

nies to them; and this-they charge upon Providence, 
into Wyhoſe Operations are all of them ſo far from being in- 
jurious, that they are beneficial to us. | 


-ulou BY How vain, and idle are many of e are angry 
, and hoſe ® things that make us ſtark mad! for Trifles. 

,coks, 4 relty Horſe, the overturning of a 

em 33 


Glaſs, the falling of a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, a 

ſalouſy,. a Miſconſtruftion How ſhall that Man en- 

dare the Extremities of Hunger, and Thirſt, that flies 

put into rage for putting of a little too much Water in 

bis Wine ? What haſte is there to Jay a Servant by the 

Heels, or break a Leg or an Arm immediately for't ; as 

be were not to have the ſame power over him an hour 

er, that he has at that Inſtant? The Anſwer of a 

Krvant, a Wife, a Tenant, puts ſome People out of all 

atience; and yet they can quarrel with the Govern- 

kent for not allowing them the ſame Liberty in Public, 

Mich they themſelves deny to their own Families. If 
bey ſay nothing, 'tis Contumacy : if they ſpeak, or 
Woh, tis Inſolence. As if a Man had his Ears given 
X 2. 
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him 4 for Muſic; whereas we muſt ſuffer all ſors 
of Noiſes, good and bad, both of Man and Bead; 
How idle is it to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the 
creaking of a Door, when for all this Delicacy, we mf 
endure Thunder? Neither are our Eyes leſs curious 
and phantaſtical than our Ears. When we are abroad, 
we can bear well enough with foul Ways, naſty Street, 
noiſome Ditches ; but a Spot upon a Diſh. at home, or 
an unſwept Hearth, abſolutely diſtracts us. And what 
the Reaſon, but that we are patient in the one Place, 
and phantaſtically peeviſh in the other ? Nothing makes 
us more intemperate than Luxury, that ſhrinks at eve. 
ry Stroke, and ſtarts at every Shadow. *Tis Death tg 
ſome to have another fit above them, as if a Body were 
ever the more or the leſs honeſt for the Cuſhion, But 
they are only weak Creatures that think themſelre 
wounded if they are but touched, One of the He 
rites, that ſaw a Fellow hard at work a digging, delir- 
ed him to give over, for it made him weary to ſee him: 
And it was an ordinary Complaint with him, That 6: 
could take no Reſt, becauſe the Roſe-leaves lays deubl: 
ander bim. When we are once weakned with our Plex 
ſures, every thing grows intolerable. And we are an- 
gry as well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as with 
thoſe that do. We tear a Book, becauſe tis blotted; 
and our Cloaths becauſe they are not well made: 
Things that neither deſerve our Anger, vor feel it: the 
Taylor perchance did his beſt, or however had no Intent 
to diſpleaſe us: If ſo, firſt, Why ſhould we be angry at 
all: Secondly, why ſhould we be angry with the Thing 
for the Man's Sake? Nay, our Anger extends even to 
Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts, 

3 3* * IT was a blaſphemous, and 2 
* The blaſphe- ſottiſh Extravagance that of Gaiw 
mous Extrava- Ceſar, who challenged Fupiter for 
gance of Caius making ſuch a Noiſe with his Thund 

ar, that he could not hear his Mime, 

and ſo invented a Machine in Imitation 

of it, to oppoſe Thunder to Thunder ; a brutal Conceit, 

to imagine, either that he could reach the Almighty, of 
that the Almighty could not reach him ; 

AND every jot as ridiculous, though not ſo impiot 


* 


was that of * Cyrus; who, in his De- 4 ridiculous 
ien upon Babylon, found: a River in Extravagance of 
his way that put a Stop to his March: Cyrus. 
The Current was ſtrong, and carried 
away one of the Horſes that belonged to bis own Cha- 
nit: Upon this he ſwore, that ſince it had obſtructed bis 
Paſſage, it ſhould never hinder any Body's elſe ; and pre- 
ſently ſet his whole Army to work upon't, which divert- 
edit into a hundred and fourſcore Channels, and laid it 
dry. la this ignoble and unprofitable Employment, he 
luis Time, and the Soldiers their Courage, and gave 
his Adverſaries an Opportunity of providing themſelves, 
while he was waging War with a River, inſtead of an 
Loemy» 


P 


Advice in the Caſes of Contumely and 
Revenge. 


F Provocations to Anger there are two ſort; there 

is an Injury and there is a Contumely. The 
former in its on Nature is the heavier; the other ſlight 
nitſelf, and only troubleſome to a wounded Imagination. 
And yet ſome there are that will bear Blows, and 
Death itſelf, rather than contumelious Words. A Con- 
tumely is an Indignity below the Conſideration of the 
rery Law; and not worthy either of a Revenge, or fo 
nuch as a Complaint. It is only the Vexation, and In- 
kmity of a weak Mind, as well as the Practice of a 
kwphty. and inſolent Nature, and ſignifies no more to a 
wie and ſober Man than an idle Dream, that is. no 
boner paſt than forgotten, ?®Tis true it implies Con- 
empt; but. what needs any Man care for being contempt- 
ble to others, if he be not ſo to himſelf? For a Child in 
tie Arms to ſtrike the Mother, tear'the Hair, claw the 
Ice of her, and call her Names; That goes for no- 
ing with us, becauſe the Child knows not what he does. 
her are we moved at the Impudence, and Bitterneſs 
X 3 
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the Gueſts: But on the contrary, we encourage and en. 


ward all Men as we do to our Children: For they are but 


ſpit in his Face: Toung Man, ſays Diogenes, this dw: 


little enough to vindicate her from many Indecencies 


| * 
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of a Bu don: tho? he fall upon his own Maſter, as welt a 


tertain the Freedom. Are we not mad then to be delight. 
ed and diſpleaſed with the ſame thing, and to take that a 
an Injury from one Man, which paſſes only for a Paller 
from another ? He that is wiſe, will behave himſelf tc. 
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Children too, tho' they have grey Hairs : They are in- 
deed ofa larger Size, and their Errors are grown up with 
them; they live without Rule, they call without Choice, 
they are timorous and unſteady; and if at any time they 
happen to be quiet, tis more out of Fear, thanReaſon. Ti 
a wretched Condition to ſtand in awe of every Body' 
Tongue; and whoſoever is vext at a Reproach, would 
be proud if he were commended. We ſhould look upon 
Contumelies, Slanders, and ill Words, only as the Cl 
mour of Enemies,' or Arrows ſhot at a Diſtance, that 
make a Clattering upon our Arms, but do no Execution, 
A Man makes himſelf leſs than his Adverſary, by fancy- 
ing that he is contemned. Things are only ill, that are 
ill taken; and tis not for a Man of Worth to think bim- 
ſelf better or worſe for the Opinion of others, He that 
thinks himſelf injured, let him fay, Either ] have defer- 
ved this, or I have not. V have, *tis a Judgment: | 
1 bave not, "tis an Injuſtice ; and the Doer of it has nur: 
Reaſon to be aſhamed than the Sufferer. Nature has 
aſſigned every Man his Poſt, which he is bound in Ho- 
Nour to maintain, let him be never ſo much preſſed. Di- 

enes was diſputing of Anger, and an inſolent young 
Fellow, to try if he could put him beſide his Philoſophy, 
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not make me angry yet ; but I am in ſome doubt aubeiler 
1 ſhould be fo or nv. Some are ſo impatient, that they 
cannot bear a Contumely, even from a Woman; whole 
very Beauty, Greatneſs, and Ornaments, are all of them 


without much Modeſty and Diſcretion. Nay, they will 
lay it to Heart even from the meanelt of Servants. Hov 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace lies at the Mercy 

the People? A Phyſician is not angry at the Intempe 
Trance of a mad Patient; nor does he take it ill to be rail- 


ed at by a Man in a Fever: Juſt ſo ſhould a wiſh Man 
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treat all Mankind, as a Phyfician does his Patient: and 
looking upon them only as fick, and extravagant; let 
their Words and Actions, whether good, or bad, go e- 
qually for nothing; attending {till his Duty, even in the 
— Offices that may conduce to their Recovery. Men 
that are proud, froward, and powerful, he values their. 
Scorn as little as their Quality, and Jooks upon them no 
otherwiſe, than as People in the Acceſs of a Fever. If. 


2 Beggar wor ſhips him, or if he takes notice of him, 


tis all one to him; and with a rich Man he makes it the 
fame Caſe. Their Honours, and their Injuries, he ac- 
counts much alike ; without rejoicing at the one, or griev- 
wp at the other. 

Is theſe Caſes, the Rule is to par- Parden all, 
don all * Offences, where there is any where there is 
Sign of Repentance, or Hope of: A- erther Sign of 
mendment- It does not hold in Iuju- P@epertance, or 
ries, as in Benefits the Kequiting of Hope of Amends 
the one with the other: For it is a ment. 

Shame to overcome in the ane, and in 

the other to be overcome. It is the part of a great Mind 
to deſpiſe Injuries; and it is one kind of Revenge, to ne- 
get a Man as not worth it: For it makes the firſt A g- 
greſſor too conſiderable, Our Philoſophy me thinks might 
carry us up to the Bravery. of a generous Maſtiff, that 
can hear the Barking of a thouſand Curs. without taking 
any Notice of them. He that receives an Injury from his 
Superior, it is not enough for him to bear it with Pati- 
ence, and without any thought of Kevenge ; but he muſt 
receive it. with a chearful Countenance, and look as if he 
did not underſtand it too; for it he appear too ſenſible, 
he ſhall be ſure to have more on't. *Trr a dammd Hu- 
nur in great Men, that whom they wrong they'll hate, 
It was well anſwered of an old Courtier ; that was aſke 
ed, how he kept ſo long ia Favour? //by, ſays he, by 
receiving Inj uries, and crying your humble Servant for 
lem. Some Men take it for an Argument of Greatneſs, 
0 have Revenge in their Power; but ſo far is he that is 
der the Dominion of Anger, from being great, that he 
8 not ſo much as free. Not but that Anger is a kind of 
Pleaſure to ſome in the Act of Revenge : But the very 
Word is inhuman, though it may pals for Sn. V irtac, 
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in ſhort, is impenetrable, and Revenge is only the Conty. 
fron of an Infirmity. 4 in. 


IT is a-fantaſtical Humour, that the 
ſame + Jeſt in private, ſhould make u 
merry, — yet —＋ us in publie; 
nay, we will not allow the Liberty: 
mou rn 4 we take. Some Ralleries we — 
lun pleaſant, others bitter: A Conceit yy. 
on a Sguint Eye, a Hunch-back, or any perſonal Deſſed, 
paſſes for a Reproach. And why may we not as vel 
hear it, as ſee it? Nay, if a Man imitates our Gat, 


+ The ſame Con- 
ceit makes us 
merry in pri- 


Speech, or any natural Imperfection, it puis us out of al 


Patience, as if the Counterfeit were more grievous, tha 


the doing of the thing itſelf. Some cannot endure to hear 


of their Age, nor others of their Poverty; and they 


make the thing the more taken notice of, the more they 


deſire to hide it. Some bitter jeſt (for the purpoſe) wa 


broken upon you at the Table; keep better Company 


then. In the Freedom of Cups a ſober Man will hard- 
ly contain bimſelf within Bounds. It ſticks with us ex- 


tremely ſometimes, that the Porter will not let us into 


his great Maſter. Will any but a Madman quarrel wich 
a Cur for barking, when he may paciſy him with a Cruſt? 
What have we to do but to keep farther off, and laugh 


at him? Fidus Cornelius (a tall, flim Fellow) fell down- 


right a crying in the Senate-houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, 


that he /coked like an Eftriche, He was a Man that made 


nothing of a Daſh upon his Life, and Manners; but it 
was worſe than Death to him, a Reflexion upon his Per: 
ſon. No Man was ever ridiculous to others, that laught 
at himſelf firſt; it prevents Miſchief, and *tis a ſpiteful 
Diſappointment of thoſe that take pleaſure in ſuch Abuſes, 
Vatinius (a Man that was made up. of Scorn, and Hatred, 


' ſcurrilous, and impudent to the higheſt Degree, but mol 


abuſively witty, and with all this he was diſeaſed and 
deformed to Extremity) his way was always to begin to 
make ſport with himſelf,. and ſo he prevented the Moc: 
kery of other People. There are none more abuſive to 
others, than they that lie moſt open to it. themſelves; 
but the Humour goes round, and he that laughs at me 
to-day will have ſome body to laugh at him to-morrov 
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and revenge my Quarrel. But however there ate ſome 
Liberties that will never go down with ſome Men. 
ASIATICUS VALERIUS (one of Caligula's 
ticular Friends, and a Man of Stomach, that would 
not eaſily * digeſt an Afront) Caligula 
told him in public what kind of Bed. * Some 7eft: 
ſellow his Wife was. Good God! that will never be 
ever any Man ſhould hear this, or a forgiven, 
prince ſpeak it, eſpecially to a Man of 
conſular Authority, a Friend, and a Huſband ; and in 
ſuch a Manner too, as at once to own his Diſguſt, and 
his Adultery. The Tribune Chæreas had a weak broken 
Voice, like an Hermaphrodite; when he came to Cali- 
ula for the Word, he would give him ſometimes Venus, 
otherwhiles Priapus ; as a Slur upon him both ways. 
Valerius was afterwards the principal Inſtrument in the 
Cooſpiracy againſt him; and Chzreas, to convince him 
of his Manhood, at one Blow cleft him down the Chine 
vith his Sword. No Man was ſo forward as Caligula 
to break a Jeſt, and no Man more unwilling to bear it. 


CH AP. IX. 


Qutions againſt Anger in the matter of 
Education, Converſe, and other general 
Means of preventing it, both in our- 
ſelves and others. 


LL that we have to ſay in particular upon this Sub- 


ject lies under theſe two Heads; Firlt, that we do 


pot fall into Anger; and ſecondly, that we do not 1ran/- 
preſs in't. As in the Cafe of our Bodies, we have ſome 
Medicines to preſerve us when we are well, and others 
recover us when we are lick; ſoit is one thing not to 
unit it, and another thing to overcome it. We are, 
0 the firſt ans to ayoid all Provocations, and the be- 
panings of Anger: for if we be once down, tis a hard 
balk to get up again: When our Paſſion bas got the bet- 
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ter of our Reaſon, and the Enemy is received into the 
Gate, we cannot expect that the Conqueror ſhould take 
Conditions from the Priſoner. And in truth, our Reaſon 
when it is thus maſtered, turns effectually into Paſſion, 
A careful. Education is a great Matter, for our Minds are 
eaſily formed in our Youth, but 'tis a harder Buſineſs to 
cure ill Habits : Beſide that, we are inflamed by Climate, 
Conſtitution, Company, and a thouſand other Accidents, 
that we are not aware of. 
Tus Choice of a good Nurſe, and a. well-naturedTy- 
tor, goes a great way; for the Sweetneſs both of the 
Blood, and of the Manners, will paſs into the Child, 
There is nothing breeds Anger more than a ſoft and 
effeminate Education; and *tis very ſeldom ſeen, tha 
either the Mother's or the School-maſter's Darling e- 
ver comes to good, But, ½ young Maſter, when he 
comes into the World, behaves himſelf like a chole- 
ric Coxcomb; for Flattery, and a great Fortune nou- 
riſh Touchineſs. But it is a nice Point, ſo to check 


the Seeds of Anger in a Child. ſo as not to take off 


his Edge and quench his Spirits, whereof a principal 
Care mult be taken, betwixt Licence and Severity, that 
he be neither too mach emboldened, nor depreſſed, 
Commendation gives him Courage and Confidence; 
but then the Danger is, of blowing him into Inſolence, 
and Wrath: So that when to uſe the Bit, and when 
the Spur, is the main Difficulty, Never put him toa 
Neceſhty of begging any thing baſely ; or, if he does, 
let him go without it. Enure him to a Familiar 
ty, where he has any Emulation: And in all his Ex- 
erciſes let him underſtand, that 'tis generous to over- 
come his Competitor, but not to hurt him. Allow him 
to be pleaſed when he does well, but not tranſported; 
for that will puff him up into too high a-Conceit of him- 
ſelf. Give him nothing that he cries for, till the dog 
ed Fit is over, but then let him have it when he is quiet; 
to ſhew him that there is nothing to be gotten by be- 
ing peeviſh, Chide him for whatever he docs amiſs, 
and make him betimes acquainted with the Fortune that 
he was born to. Let his Diet be cleanly, but ſparing; and 


eloathe him like the reſt of his Fellows: For by placing 


him upon that Equality at firſt, he will be the leſs proud 
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frerwards: And conſequently the leſs waſpiſh and quar- 
ſome. 

* the next place, let us have a care of Temptations 
that we cannot reſiſt, and Provocations that we cannot 
hear: and eſpecially of ſour and exceptious Company: 
For a croſs Humour is contagious : Nor is it all, that a 
Man ſhall be the better for the Example of a quiet Con- 
rerfation 3 but an angry Diſpoſnion is troubleſome, be- 
cauſe it has nothing eiſe to work upon. We ſhould there- 
fore chuſe a ſincere, eaſy, and temperate Companion, 
that will neither provoke Anger, nor return it; nor give 
Man any Occaſion 1 his Diſtempers. Nor 
x it enough to be gentle, ſubmils, and humane, without 
Integrity and plain Dealing : For Flattery is as offenſive 
on the other ſide. Some Men would take a Curſe from 
you better than a Compliment. Calius, a paſſionate O- 
rator had a Friend of ſingular Patience, that ſupped with 
tim ; who had no way to avoid a Quarrel, but by ſaying 
Amen to all that Cælius ſaid. Cælius, taking this ill 
Say ſomething againſt me, ſays he, that you and I may 
le uo: 1 he was angry with him becauſe he would 
dot; but the Diſpute fell, as it needs malt, for want of 
a Opponent. 

Hz that is naturally addicted to Anger, let him uſe a 
moderate Diet, and abſtain from Wine, for it is but ad- 
ding Fire to Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 
Forts, temper and ſweeten the Mind, Let him have a 
are alſo of long and obſtinate Diſputes, for it is eaſier 
not to begin them, than to put an End to them, Severe. 
Studies are not good for him neither: as Law, Mathe- 
maticr ; too much Intention preys upon the Spirits, and 
makes him eager, But Poetry, Hiflory, and thoſe light- 
er Entertainments may ſerve him for Diverſion and Re- 
lef, He that would be quiet, muſt not venture at things 
it of his Reach, or beyond his Strength; for he ſhall 
ther ſtagger under the Burden, or diſcharge it upon 
de next Man he meets; which is the ſame Caſe in civil 
ad domeſtic Aﬀairs, Buſineſs that is ready and practi- 
al goes off with Eaſe; but when tis too heavy for 
tte Bearer, they fall both together, Whatſoever we de- 
Ibn, we ſhould firſt take a Meaſure of ourſelves, and 
Wmpare our Force with the undertaking ; for it vexes a 
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0 
Man not to go through with his Work: a Repulſe in. fo 
flames a generous Nature, as it makes one that is pit hi 


matic, ſad. I have known ſome that have adviſed | L 
ing into a Glaſs when a Man is in the Fit, and the ye be 
Spectacle of his own Deformity has cured him, and ſhi 
that are troubleſome in their Drink, and know their ol vi 
Infirmity, give their Servants order before-hand, to take Bl 


them away by force for fear of Miſchief, and not to o. Le 
bey their Maſters themſelves when they are hot headed 
If the thing were duly conſidered, we ſhould need no o- Mi 
ther Cure than the bare Conſideration of it. We are nt 00 
angry at Madmen, Children, and Fools, becauſe they do Co 
not know what they do: and why ſhould not Impru- ſho 
dence have an equal Privilege in other Caſes ! If a Horſe pol; 
kick, or a Dog bite, ſhall a.Man kick or bite again? The WM d 
one tis true, is wholly void of Reaſon, but it is allo Wl pol 
an equivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that poſſeſſes the o- *t! 
ther. So long as we are among Men, let us cheriſh Hu- take 
manity; and ſo live, that no Man may be either in Fear, N 
or in Danger of us, Loſſes, Injuries, Reproaches, Ca- 9% 
lamnies, they are but ſhort Inconveniencies, and ve Wer 
ſhould bear them with Reſolution. Beſide that, ſome WI e 
People are above our Anger, others below it. To con- cn 
tend with our Superiors were a Folly, and with our ln- le 


feriors an Indignity, a took 
THERE is hardly a more effeQual lire + 

Patience ſ : Remedy againſt Anger than“ Patience, treat 
tens Wrath, and Conſideration, Let but the firlt WW v6 3 
Fervour abate, and that Miſt which b it 

darkens the Mind, will be either leſſened or diſpelled; e 
a Day, nay, an Hour does much in the moſt violent Caſ-W ic 
more 


es, and perchance totally ſuppreſſes it: Time diſcovers 
the truth of things, and turns that into Judgment which 
at firſt was Anger. Plato was about to {lrike his Ser. 
vant, and while his Hand was in the Air, he checked 
himſelf; but (till. held it in that menacing Poſture. A 
Friend of his took notice of it, and aſk'd him what be 
mean'd : 1. am 44 oa Plate, puniſhing of an ang 
Man: So that he had left his Servant to cbaſtiſe him 
ſelf. Another time, his Servant having committed 
reat Fault: Sperfippus, ſays he, Do you beat that Fel 
ow, for 1 am angry: So that he forbore ſtriking bin 
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for the very Reaſon that would have made another Man 
have done it. I am angry, ſays he, and ſhall go far 
ther than becomes mee Nor is it fit that a Servant ſhould 
de in bis Power, that is not his own Maſter, Why 
ſhould any one venture now to truſt an angry Man 
vith a Revenge, when Plato durſt not truſt himſelf ? 
Fither he mult govern that, or that will undo him, 
Let us do our belt to overcome it; but let us however 
keep it cloſe without giving it any Vent. An angry 
Man, if he gives himſelf Liberty at all times, will go 
too far. If it comes once to ſhew itſelf in the Eye, or 
Countenance, it has got the better of us. Nay, we 
ſhould ſo oppoſe it, as to put on the very contrary Diſ- 
tions: Calm Looks, ſoft and flow Speech ; an eaſy 
and a deliberate March, and by little and little we may 
poſibly bring our Thoughts into a ſober Conformity 
with our Actions. When Socrates was angry, he would 
take bimſelf in't, and ſpeak /ow, in Oppolition to the 
Motions of his Diſpleaſure. His Friends would take 
notice of it; and it was not to his Diſadvantage nei- 
ther, but rather to his Credit, that ſo many ſhould 
how that he was angry, and no body /ee/ it ; which 
could never have been, if he had not given his Friends 
the ſame Liberty of Admonition which he himſelf 
took. And this Courſe ſhould we take: we ſhould de- 
qual fire our Friends not to flatter us in our Follies, but to 
ace, neat us with all Liberties. of Repreherſion, even when 
ert ve are leaſt willing to hear it, againſt ſo powerful, and 
hich WW inſinuating an Evil; we ſhould call for help, while 
led; e have our Eyes in our Head, and are yet Maſters of 
Cal. MM owſelves. * Moderation is profitable for Subjects, but 
oven ore for Princes; who have the Means of executing 
which that their Anger prompts them to. When that Pow» 
comes once to be exerciſed to a common Miſchief, 
dean never long continue, a common Fear joining in 
one Cauſe all their divided Complaints. In a Word 
ww, how we may _— moderate, or maſter this 
potent Paſſion in others. : | 
Is not enough to be ſound our - * Several ways 
hes, unleſs ® we endeavour to make of diverting Au- 
ers ſo, wherein we muſt accommo- ger, | 
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Patient. Some are to be dealt with by Artifice, and 8 


Addreſs; as for Example, II will you gratih 5 
Enemies, to ſhew yourſelf ſo much concerned ? 75 4 
not worth your — ＋ "tis below you; I am as much * 
troubled at it myſelf, as you can be; but you had het. fr 


ter ſay nothing, and take your tim# to be even with 
them. Anger in ſome-People is to be openly oppoſ- * 
ed; in others there muſt be a little yielding, accord- 
ing to the Diſpoſition of the Perſon Some are won 
by Intreaties, others are gained by mere Shame and (al 
Conviction; and ſome by Delay; a dull way of cure for 
a violent Diſtemper : But this muſt be the laſt Experi- 
ment. Other Affections may be better dealt with at 
Leiſure: For they Pome gradually; but this coms 
mences, and perfects itſelf in the ſame Moment. It 
does not, like other Paſhons, ſolicit, and milſ-lead us, 
but runs away with us by Force; and hurrics us on 
with irreſiſtible Temerity, as well to our own, as to an» 
other's Ruin: Not only flying in the Face of him 


that provokes us, but like a Torrent, bearing down all T 
before it. There's no encountering the firſt Heat and ooh 
Fury of it; for it is deaf and mad. The beſt way is "oy 
(in the beginning) to give it Time and Reſt, and let it 4 
ſpend'irſelf : while the Paſſon is too hot to handle, ve. d 
may deceive it: but however, let all Inſtruments of aut 
Revenge be put out of the way, It is not amiſs ſometimes 4 
to pretend to be angry too; and join with him, not . 
only in the * of the Injury, but in the ſcemingne 
Contrivance of a Revenge. But this muſt be a Peron ö 
then that has ſome Authority over him. This is a wat c 
to get Time, and by adviſing upon ſome greater Pu 7h 
niſhment, to delay the preſent : If the Paſhon be outen 
ragious, try what Shame or Fear can do. If weak F 
it is no hard Matter to amvſe it by ſtrange Storieg . dn 
grateful News, or pleaſant Diſcourſes, Deceit in the” 10 
Caſe, is Friendſhip ; for Men muſt be cozened to i 
cured. 

8 Tu Injuries that preſs hardeſt uf 5 
+ Theſe Injuries on us, are thoſe whichfeither we ha | 
ge neareſt us, not deſerved, or not expected, ot he 


that we hare leaſt not in ſo high a Degree. I 
neither deſerv- ariſes from the Love of ourſelves: T 


% 
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every Man takes upon him like a Prince ed, nor expec- 
in this Caſe, to practiſe all Liberties, fed. 
ind to allow none, Which proceeds 

dither from Ignorance or Infolence, What News is it 
for People to do ill things? For an Enemy to hurt ; nay, 
for. a Friend, or a Servant to tranſgreſs, and to prove 
treacherous, ungrateful, covetous, impious? What we 
fnd in one Man, we may in another, and there is no 
more Sgcurity in Fortune, than in Men. Our Joys are 
mogled with Fear, and a Tempeſt may ariſe out of a 
Cum; but a ſkilfui Pilot is always provided for't. 


n. 
Againſt raſh Judgment. 


[ is good for every Man to fortify himſelf on his 
weak ſide : and if he loves his Peace, he muſt not 
be inquiſitive, and hearken toTale-bearers; for the Man 
that is over · curious to hear and ſee every thing, multi- 
pies Troubles to himſelf; for a Man does not feel, what 
ie does not know, He that is hiſte ning after private Dil- 
wurſe, and what People fay of him, ſhal never be at 
face, How many things that are innocent in themſelves, 
ve made injurious yet, by Miſconſtruction? Wherefore 

ings 'we are to pauſe upon, others to laugh at, 
ad others again to pardon, Or if we cannot avoid the 
ſenſe of Indigoities, let us however ſhun the opep Pro- 
lon of it; which may caſily be done, as appears by 
/ Examples of thoſe that have ſuppreſſed their An- 
F, under the Awe of a greater Fear. It is a good Cau- 
not to believe any thing till we are very certain of 
for many probable things prove falſe, and a ſhort 
e will make Evidence of the undoubted Truth. We 
prone to believe many things which we are unwilling 
bear; and ſo we conclude, and take up a Prejudice 
re we can judge. Never condemn a Friend unheard; 
bout letting him know his Accuſer, or his Crime, 
Na common thing to ſay, Do not you tell that you 

nan "y Nin | 
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Bad it from me ; for if you do, DI! deny it, and never 10 
you any thing again. By which means, Friends are ſet 
together by the Ears, and the Informer flips his Neck 
out of the Collar, Admit no Stories upon theſe terms; 
for it is an unjuſt thing to believe in private, and to be 
angry openly. He that delivers himſelf up to gueſs and 
conjecture, runs a great Hazard; for there can be no 
Suſpicion without ſome probable Grounds; ſo that with- 
out much Candour, and Simplicity, and making the belt 
of every thing, there's no living in Society with Man- 
kind. Some things that offend us we have by Report; 
others we ſee, or hear. In the firſt Caſe, let us not be 
too credulous : Some People frame Stories that they 
may deceive us; others only tell what they hear, and 
are deceived themſelves, Some make it their Sport to 
do ill Offices; others do them, only to pick a Thank: 
There are ſome that would part the deareſt Friends in 
the World; others love to do Miſchief, and ſtand alot 
off, to fee what comes on't. If it be a ſmall matter, l 
would have Witneſſes; but if it be a greater, I would 
have it upon Oath, and allow time to the Accuſed, and 
Council too, and hear it over and over again. 

6 Is thoſe Caſes where we ourſelves 
Mate the bet are Witneſſes, we ſhould “ take into 
of every thing, Conſideration all the Circumſtances. It 
& a Child, twas Tpnorance : If a Woman, 

a Miſtake : If done by Command, a Neceſſity: If a Man 
be injured, tis but Suid pro quo. If a Fudge, he know! 
what he does: If a Prince, I muſt /ubmit ; either, if 
guilty, to Juſſice, or if innocent, to Fortune: If a Brute, 
make myſelf one by imitating it: If a Calamity, ot 
Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief is Patience: If Providence, 'ti 
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both impious and vain to be angry at it: If a god Man, ui ua 
I'll make the 6% on't : If x bad, II! never wender be 
it. Nor is it only by Tales, and Stories, that we atcin WW Hit 
flamed, but Suſplciont, Counttnances : nay, a Look, ar to 

a Smile is enough to blow us up. In theſe Cafes let a te \ 

* ſuſpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the Cauſe of the A. om 
' ſent. Perhaps be is innocent; or if nit, I have time ii bes 
confider ont, and may take my Revenge at Leiſure: butter, 
when it is once executed, 'tis not to be recalled. A jes- — 
Vole 


lous Head is apt to take that to himſelf which wasnevel 
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meant him. Let us therefore truſt to nothing but what 
ve ſee; and chide ourſelves where we are over · credu · 
lo. By this Courſe we ſhall not be ſo eaſily impoſed 
pon; nor put to trouble ourſelves about things not worth 
the while; as the Loitering of a Servant upon an Errand, 
the tumbling of a Bed; or the ſpoiling of a Glaſs of 
Drink. *Tis a Madneſs to be diſordered at theſe Fool- 
eries; we conſider the Thing done, and not the Doer 
of it» It may be he did it unwillingly, or by Chance. It 
was @ Trick put upon him, or be was forc'd 1 t. He did 
it for Reward perbaps, not Hatred; nor of his own ac- 
ard, but he was egg d on tot. Nay, ſome Regard mult 
de had to the Age of the Perſon, or to Fortune; and 
ve maſt conſult Humanity, and Candour in the Caſe, 
One does me a great Miſchief, at unauaret; another 
does me a very /mall one by Deſign; or peradventure 
done at all, but intended me one. The latter was more 
Fault, but Fil be angry with neither. We mult di- 
ſoguiſh bet wixt what a Man cannot do, and what he 
will noi. *Tis true, he has once offended me: but how 
often bas he pleaſed me? He has offended me often, and 
ia other kinds, and why ſhould I not bear it as well 
ww as [ have done? Is he my Friend? Why then it 
was 774 his Will. Is he my Enemy. ? Tit no more 
than I looked, far. Let us give way to wiſe Men, and 
bot ſquabble with Fools: and ſay this to ourſelves, He 
bave all ;f us our Errors; no Man is ſo circumſpect, fo 
caliderate, or ſo fearful of offending, but he has much 
wanſwer for. A generous Priſoner cannot unmediate- 
comply with the ſordid and laborious Offices of a 
dare. A Footman that is not breathed, cannot keep 
face with his Maſter's Horſe. He that is over - watched 
Way be allowed to be drowſy. All cheſe things are to 
le weighed, before we give any Ear to the firlt Impulſe. 
it be my Duty to love my Country, I mult be kind al- 
lo to all my Countrymen: If a Veneration be due to 
de Whole, ſo is a Piety alſo to the Parts: And it is the 
dammon Intereſt to preſerve them. We are all Mem- 
ders of one Body, and it is as natural to help one ano- 
ber, as for the Hands to help the Feet, or the Eyes the 
Hands, Without the Love, and Care of the Parts, the 
Mole can never be preſerved; and we muſt ſpare one an- 
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other, becauſe we are born for Society, which cannot be 
maintained without a Regard to Particulars. Let this 
be a Rule to us never to deny a Pardon that does no hurt 
either to the Giver or Receiver. That may be well e. 
nough in one, which is ill in another; and therefore we 
are not to condemn any thing that is common to a Nati. 
on: for Cuftom defends it. But much more pardonable 
are thoſe things which are common to Mankind. 
| Tris a kind of ſpiteful Comfort, that 
* IV hoevtr does *® whoever does me an Injury, may re- 
an Injury, is ceie one; and that there is a Power 
liable to fuſſer over him that is above me. A Man 
one. ſhould ftand as firm againſt all Indigni- 
att | ties, as a Rock does againſt the Waves, 
And it is fome Satis faction to a Man in a mean Condition, 
that there is no Security in a more proſperous; and as 
the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is borne with more Pati- 
ence, upon the Sight of a Funeral carried out of a pa- 
lace; ſo are Injures, and Contempts, the more tolerable 
from a meaner Perſon; when we conſider, that the great- 
eſt Men and Fortunes are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo 
of Mortals bave their Failings, and no Man living is 
without the ſame Excuſe. The Difference is, that we 
do not all of us tranſgreſs the ſame way: but we are o- 
bliged in Humanity to bear with one another, We ſhould 
every one of us, bethink ourſelves how remiſs we have 
been in our Duties; how immodeſt in our Diſcourſes ; 
how intemperate in our Cups: and why not as well hoy 
extravagant we have been in our Paſſions. Let us clear 
ourſelves of this Evil, purge our Minds, and utterly root 
out all thoſe Vices, which, upon leaving the leaſt Sting, 
will grow again, and recover. We mult think of every 
thing, expect every thing, that we may not be ſurprized. 
It is a Shame, ſays Fabius, for a Commander to excuſe 
himſelf by ſaying, I was not aware of it. 
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Take nothing ill from another Man, til 
you have made it your own Caſe. 


* 


T is — to deny a Pardon to any Man with - 

out firſt examining, if we do not ſtand in need of it 
ourſelves; for it may be our Lot to aſk it, even at his 
Feet, to whom we refuſe it. But we are willing enough 
to do, what we are very unwilling to fer. It is un- 
reaſonable to charge public Vices upon particular Per- 
ſons; For we are al of- us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others, we find in ourſelves. *Tis not a Pale- 
neſs in one, or a Leanneſs in ab other; but a Peſtilence 
that has Laid hold upon all. Tis a wicked World, and 
we make part of it; and the Way to be quiet, is to bear 
ane with another. Such a Man, we cry, has done me a 
forewd turn, and I never did him am hrt. Well, but 
it may be, I have mt{chieved other People, or at leaſt I 


may live to do as much to nim, as that comes to. Such 


a one bas ſpoken ill things of me ; but if I firſt ſpeak ill of 
hin; as I do of many others, this is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment, What if he did over-ſhoot himſelf ? He 
vas loth to loſe his Conceit perhaps, but there was no 
Malice in it ; and if he had not done me a Miſchief be 
mult have done himſelf one. How many good Offices 
ze there that look like Injuries ? Nay, how many have 
ben reconciled, and good Friends, after a profeſſed Ha- 
ved! | 

Bxro R we lay any thing to heart, let us aſk ourſelves 
Ive have not done the“ ſame thing 
v others. But where ſhall we find an * Let no Man 
equal judge? He that loves another condemn ans- 
Man's Wife (only perhaps becauſe ſhe ther, uitbout 
$another's) will not ſuffer his own to mating it bit 
be ſo much as looked upon. No Man own . 
b fierce againſt Calumny, as an Evil- 
reaker ; none ſo ſtrict Exacters of Modeſty in a Servant, 


| 

| 
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as thoſe that are moſt prodigal of their own. We cat. 
ry our Neighbour's Crime in Sight, and we throw our 
own over our Shoulders. . The Intemperance of a bad 
Son is chaſtiſed by a worſe Father; and the Luxury that 
we puniſh in others, we allow to ourſelyes. The Ty. 
rant exclaims againſt Homicide ; and Sacrilegious again(t 
Theft. We are angry with the Perſons, but not with 
the Faults, 
| Sous things there are that cannot 
* Some thing: hurt us, and “ others will not: as good 
cannot hurt us, Magiſtrates, Parents, Tutors, Judges; 
and others will whoſe Reproofor Correction we are to 
not. take, as we do Abſtinence, Bleeding, 
and other uneaſy things, which we are 
the better for. In which Caſes. we are not ſo much 10 
reckon upon what we ſuffer, as upon what we have done, 
T take it ill, ſays * and I bave done nothing, ſays an- 
other: when at the ſame time we make it worſe, by ad- 
ding Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Error. We 
cry out preſently, What Law have we tranſgreſſed? a; 
if the Letter of the Law were the Sum of our Duty, and 
that Piety, Humanity, Liberty, Juſtice and Faith, were 
things beſide our Buſineſs. No, no, the Rule of human 
Duty is of a greater Latitude; and we have many Obli- 
gations upon us, that are not to be found in the Statute» 
Books, And yet we fall ſhort of the Exactneſs, even of 
that /egal Innocency. We have intended one thing, and 


done another; wherein only the want of Succeſs has kept 


us from being Criminals This very thing, methinks, 
ſhould make us more favourable to Delinquents, and to 
forgive not only ourſelves, but the Gods too; of whom 
we ſeem to have harder Thoughts, in taking that to be 
a particular Evil directed to us, that befals us only by the 
common Law of Mortality. In fine, no Man living can 
abſolve himſelf to his Conſcience, though to the World 
perhaps he may. Tis true that we are alſo condemned 
to Pains and Diſeaſes, and to Death too, which is no 
more than the quitting of the Soul's Houſe. But, why 
ſhould any Man complain of Bondage, that whereſoerer 
he looks has his Way open to Liberty? That Preci- 
pice, that Sea, that River, that Well, there's Freedom 
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i, the bottom of it. It hangs upon * 4 /loical Er- 
gery crooked Bough; and not only a ror. 

Man's Throat, or his Heait, but eve- 

y Vein in his Body opens a Paſſage to it. 

To conclude, Where my proper Virtue fails me, I 
vill have recourſe to Examples, and ſay to myſelf, Am 
| greater than Philip or Auguſtus, who both {of them 
put up greater Reproaches ? Many have pardoned their 
Enemies, and ſhall not I forgive a Neglect, a little Free- 
om of the Tongue? Nay the Patience but of a ſecond 
Thought does the Buſineſs z for, though the firſt Shock 
be violent, take it in Parts, and tis ſubdued. And, to 
vnd up all in one Word; the great Leſſon of Mankind, 
g well in this, as in all other Caſes, is, to do as wo 
would be done by. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of CRUELTY. 


HERE is ſo near an Affinity betwixt Anger, and 
Crue/ty, that many People confound them: as if 
lruelty were only the Execution of Anger in the Pay- 
ment of a Revenpe; which holds in 4 Caſes, but 
not in others, There are a Sort of Men that take De- 
7 in the ſpilling of Human Blood; and in the Death 
thoſe that never did them any Injury, nor were ever 
h much as ſuſpected for it; as Apo/lodorus, Phalaris, 
Init, * and others, that burnt Men alive; 
mom we cannot ſo properly call angry, as brutal. For 
Anger does neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſe an Injury, either 
dine, or conceived. or feared; but the other takes 
Pleaſure in tormenting, without ſo much as pretending 
1 Provocation to*t. and kills merely for killing ſake. 
The Uriginal of this Cruelty perhaps was Anger; which 
frequent Exerciſe and Cuſtom, · has loſt all ſenſe of 
umanity and Mercy; and they that are thus affected, 
we ſo far from the Countenance and \ ppearance of Men 
n Anger, that they will /augh, rejoice, and entertain 
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themſelves with the moſt horrid Spetacler; as Rat, 
Goals, Gibbets, ſeveral forts of Chains and Puni ſhmeni 
Dilaceration of Members, Stigmatizings, and 1 
Beaſts ; with other exquiſite Inventions of Torture: 
And yet at laſt the Crueky ſelf is more horrid, and 
odious, than the Means by which it works. It; , 
beſtial Madneſs to love Miſchief ; beſide, that 'tis wy. 
manirh to rage and tear; a generous Beaſt will ſcorn 
to do't, when he has any thing at his Mercy. It is x 
Vice for Noſvet, and gers; and [po leſs abominable tg 
the World, than dangerous to itſelf, 
Tux Komans had their Mornimg. 
+ The Cruelty and their F Meridian Spectaclet. lu 
of the Roman the former, they had their Combat 
Spectacles. of Men with Wild Beaſts; and in the 
latter, the Men fought one with an- 
other. I went (ſays our Author) the other Day t the 
Meridian Spectacles, in hope of 7 ſomecubat of 
Mirth, A* Diver ſion, to fweeten the Humour of thi: 
that had been entertained with Blood in the Morning: 
But, it proved otheraiſe ; for compared with this J. 
humanity, the former was a Mercy, The whol: Bu- 
fineſs was only Murder upon Murder; the Combatan 
Sought naked, and every Blew was a Wound. They did 
not contend for Victory, but ſor Death; and be that till 
one Man, is to be killed by another. By Wound! the 
are forced upon Wounds, which-they take, and give, p- 
on the bare Breaſts. Burn that Rogue, they cry! 
What? ls he afraid of his Fleſh ? Do but ſee hoy 
ſneakingly that Raſcal dies. Look to yourſelves, ny 
Maſters, and confider on't: Who knows but this may 
come to be your own Caſe? Wicked Examples ſeldom 
fail of coming home at laſt to the Authors. To de- 
ſtroy a ſingle Man, may be dangerous; but to murder 
whole Nations, is only a more glorious Wickednek, 
Private Avarice and Rigour are condemo'd ; But Op 
preſſion, when it comes to be authorized by an AR af 
State; and to be publicly commanded, though particu» 
larly forbidden, becomes a Point of Dignity and Ho- 
nour. What a ſhame is it for Men to enterworry one 
another, when yet the fierceſt even of Beaſts are at Peace 
with thoſe of their own kind? This brutal Fury puts 
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„ philoſophy itſelf to a ſtand. The Drunkard, the Glut- 
3 ton, the Covetous, may be reduced, nay, and the 
4 Miſchief of it is, that no Vice keeps itſelf within its pro- 
Bounds, Luxury runs into Avarice, and when the 
1 Wl {-ccrence of Virtue is extinguiſhed, Men will ſtick at 
a cothing that carries Profit along with it. Man's Blood 
„ss hed in Wantonneſs ; his Death is a Spectacle for En- 


* tertainment, and his Groans are Huſic. When Alex- 
pa aner delivered up Ly/imachus to a Lion, how glad 
* would he have been to have Nails and Teeth to have de- 
roured him himſelf? It would have to much derogate- 
„cad, be thought from the Dignity of Wrath, to have ap- 
q pointed a Man for the execution of his Friend. Private 
70 (ruelties tis true, cannot do much Miſchief, but in 
ths Princes they are a War againſt Mankind. 
7 C. CES AR would commonly, for 


| Exerciſe, and Pleaſure, put Senators Barbarous Cru» 
; il and Roman — to the Torture; elttcs, 
ie and aubip ſeveral of them, like Slaves 
* or put them to Death with the molt accurate Torments, 
Bu. merely for the Satisfaction of his Cruelty. That Cæ- 
„„ that wirhed the People of Rome had but one Neck, 
li that he might cut it off at one Blow. It was the Em- 
77 poyment, the Study, and the Joy of his Life, He 
" WY would not ſo much as give the expiring leave to groan, 


* but cauſed their Mouths to be ſtopt with Spunges, or for 
1 want of them with Rags of their own Cloaths, that 
* they might not ſo much as breathe out their laſt Ago- 


nies at liberty : Or perhaps, leſt the Tormented ſhould 


* ſpeak ſomething which the Tormentor had no Mind to 
| * bear. Nay, he was ſo impatient of Delay, that he 


would frequently riſe from Supper to have Mea killed by 
Torch Light, as if his Life and Death had depended up- 


5 0n their Diſpatch before the next Morning. To ſay no- 
; Op fing how many Fathers were put to death by him in 
© of er fame Night with their Sons, (which was a kind of 
pee: Mercy in the Prevention of their Mourning.) And was 
Ho" Syla's Cruelty prodigious too, which was only ſtopt 


for want of Enemies? He cauſed Jooo Citizens of Rome 
v be laughtered at once; and ſome of the Senators be- 
ig ſtartled at their Cries that were heard in the Senate - 
uſe; Let us mind our Buſineſi, ſays Sylla, This is 
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nothing but a few Nutineers that I have ordered 10 þ, 
ſent out of the way. A glorious Spectacle! ſays Hay 
bal, when he ſaw the Trenches flowing with-humr 
Blood; and if the Rivers had run Blood too he worlg 
have liked it ſo much the better, 
AmMoNG the famous and deteſtable Speeches that 
are committed to Memory, 1 know none worſe than that 
impudent, and tyrannical Maxin 

+ He that threa® Let them hate me, fo they fear ne: 
tens all fears not conſidering that thoſe* that are 
all. kept in Obedience by Fear, are both 
| malicious and mercenary, and on 
wait for an Opportunity to change their Maſter Beſide 
that, whoſoever is terrible to others, is likewiſe afraid 
of himſelf, What is more ordinary, than for a Tyrant 
to be deſtroyed by his own Guards ? Which is no more 
than the puiting thoſe Crimes into Practice which they 
learned of their Matters: How many Slaves have te- 
venged themſelves of their cruel Oppreſſors, though they 
were ſure to die for't ? but when it comes once to a 
popular Tyranny, whole Nations conſpire againſt it, For 
whoſoever threatens all, is in danger of all; over and 
above, that the Cruelty of a-Prince increaſes the Num: 
ber of his Enemies, by deſtroying ſome of them; for 
it entails an hereditary Hatred upon the Friends and 
Relations of thoſe that are taken away. And then it 
has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be wicked upon 
Neceſſity; for there's no going back: So that he mult 
betake himſelf to Arms, and yet he lives in Fears, He 
can neither truſt to the Faith of his Friends, nor to the 
Piety of his Children z he both dreads Death, and 
wiſhes it; and becomes a greater Terror to himſelf 
than he is to his People Nay, if there were nothing elle 
to makeCruelty deteſtable, it were enough, that it paſſes 
all Bounds both of Cuſtom, and Humanity; and is fol- 
lowed upon the Heel, with Sword and Poiſon. A pri 
vate Malice indeed does not move whole Cities: But 
that which extends to all, is every Body's Mark, One 
ſick Perſon gives no great Diſturbance in a Family ; but 
when it comes to a depopulating Plague, all People ty 
from't. And why ſhould a Prince expect any Man to be 
good, u hom he has taught to be wicked ? 
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gor what if it were ſafe to be cruel? Were it not 
ſtill a ſad thing, the very State of ſuch 
a Government ? * A Government that * Tyrannical 
hears the Image of a taten City, where Government is 
there?s nothing but Sorrow, Trouble, a perpetual 
and Confuſion, Men dare not ſo much State of War, 
23 truſt themſelves with their Friends, 
or with their Pleaſures. There is not any Entertain- 
nent ſo innocent, but it affords pretence of Crime and 
Danger. People are betrayed at their Tablet, and in 
their Cups, and drawn from the very Theatre to the 
Priſon. How horrid a Madneſs is it to be ſtill raging, 
killing ; to have the rattling of Chains always in 
our Ears ; bloody Spedtacles before our Eyes; and to 
carry Terror and Diſmay, wherever we go? If we had 
Lions and Serpents to rule over us, this would be the 
manner of their Government ; ſaving that they agree 
better among themſelves. It paſſes for a Mark of Great- 
refs, to burn Cities, and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor 
sit for the Honour of a Prince, to appoint this or that 
lngle Man to be killed, unleſs they have whole Troops 
or (ſometimes) Legions to work upon. But, it is not 
the Spoils of War, and bloody Trophies, that make a 
Prince glorious ; but the divine Power of preſerving U- 
nity, and Peace. Rain, without Diſtinction, is more 
properly the Buſineſs of a general Deluge, or a Confla- 
gration. Neither does a fierce, and inexorable Auger 
become the re Magiſtrate; Greatneſs of Nind is 
akvays meek and humble; but Cruelty is a Note, and an 
Efeft of Wearineſs ; and brings down a Governor to the 
lere of a Competitor. 
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HE Humanity, and Excellence of this Virtue 
is confeſſed at all hands, as well by the Men 
of Pleaſure, as thoſe that think every Man 
was made for himſelf, as by the Stoicti, that 

make Man a ſociable Creature, and born for the common 
Good of Mankind : For it is, of all Diſpoſitions, the moſt 
peaceable and quiet, But before we enter any farther 
upon the Diſcourſe, it ſhould be firſt known what Ce- 
mency is, that we may diſtinguiſh it from Pty: which 
is a IVcakneſs; though many times miſtaken for a Vir. 
tue: and the next thing will be, to bring the Mind to 
the Habit and Exerciſe of it, 

CLEMENCY #s A favourable Diſpr 


Clemency defined fition of the Mind, in the Matter of 


infliting Puniſhment; or, a Mod: 
ration, that remits ſomewhat of the Penalty incurred; 
as Pardon is the total Remiſſion 4 a deſerved Puniſhment. 
We muſt be careful not to confound Clemency with Pi- 
ty; for as Religion worſhips God, and Super/lition pro- 
fanes that Worſhip; fo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt 
Clemency and Pity; practiſing the one, and avoiding the 
ether, For Pity proceeds from a Narrowneſs of Mind, 
that reſpects rather the Fortune, than the Cauſe, It is 
a kind of moral Sickneſs, contracted from other Peoples 
Misfortunes; ſuch another Weakneſs as Laughing, ot 
Yawning for Company; or as that of ſick Eyes, that cans 
not look upon others that are bleared, without droop- 
ing themſelves. 1'Il give a ſhipwreck'd Man a Plank, a 
Lodging to a Stranger, or a Piece of Money to him that 
wants it: I will dry of the Tears of my Friend; yet! 
will not weep with him, but treat him with Conſtancy, 
and Humanity, as one Man ought to treat another, 
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Ir is objected by ſome, that Cle- Clemency is pro- 
mency is an inſignificant Virtue; and fable to alls 
that only the bad are the better for't, 
for the good have no need on't. But in the ſirſt place, 
8 Phyſic is in uſe only among the Sick, and yet in Ho- 
nour with the Sound; ſo the Innocent have a Reverence 
for Clemency, though Criminals are properly the Objects 
of it, And then again, a Man may be innocent, and yet 
have Occaſion for it too: For by the Accidents 6f For- 
tune, or the Condition of Times, Virtue itſelf may come 
to be in Danger. Conſider the moſt populous City, or 
Nation; what a Solitude would it be, if none ſhould be 
left there but thoſe that could Rand the Teſt of a ſevere 
* Jaſtice? We ſhould have neither Judges, nor Accuſers; 
none either to grant a Pardon, or to aſk it. More or 
off leſs, we are all Sinners; and he that has beſt purged 
* his Conſcience, was brought by Errors to Repentance. 
"+ And it is farther profitable to Mankind ; for many De- 
yy _ come to be converted. There is a Tender- 
175 neſs to be uſed, even toward our Slaves, and that that 

to ve have bought with our Money: How much more 
then, to free, and to honeſt Men, that are rather under 
* our Protection, than Dominion? Not that I would have 
r of it ſo general neither, as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
* 5 , and the bad; for that would introduce a Conſu- 
od: on, and give a kind of Encouragement to Wickedneſs. 
ent. k muſt therefore have a Reſpec to the Quality of the 
pi. Offender, and ſeparate the curable from the deſperate; 
proc for it is an equal Cruelty to pardon all, and to pardon 
vixt done. Where the Matter is ia Balance, let Mercy turn 

the Scale: If all wicked Men ſhould be puniſhed, who 
ſhould *ſcape ? 

TawouGn Mercy, and Gentleneſs Clemency does 
of Nature keeps all in Peace, and well in private 
Tranquillity, even in a Cottage: yet Perſons but 'tis 
it is much more beneficial, and con- more beneficial 
ſpicuous in a Palace. Private Men in in Princes. 
tieir Condition, are likewiſe private 
n their Virtues, and in their Vices ; but the Words, 
and the Actions of Princes are the Subject of public 
Rumour, and therefore. they had nced have a care, 
what Occaſion they give People for Diſcourſe, of whom 
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People will be always a talking. There is the Govern. 
ment of a Prince over his People, a Father over his 
Children, a Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer over 
his So/diers, He is an unnatural Father, that for eye. 
ry Trifle beats his Children, Who is the better Maſter, 
he that rages over his Scholars, for but miſſing a Word 
in the Leſſon; or he that tries by Admonition, and fair 
Words, to inſtru, and reform them? An outrageous 
Officer makes his Men run from their Colours, A fkil- 
ful Rider brings his Horſe to Obedience, by mingling 
fair Means with foul; whereas to be — ſwirch⸗ 
ing and ſpurring, makes him vicious and jadiſh: And 
ſhall we not have more Care of Men than of Beaſti? 
It breaks the Hope of generous Inclinations, when they 
are depreſſed by Servility, and Terror. There is no 
Creature ſo hard to be pleaſed with ill Uſage as Man. 
CLEME NCT does well with 
+ Mercy is the all, but beſt with + Princes; for it 
Intereſt beth of makes their Power comfortable, and 
Prince and beneficial, which would otherwiſe be 
People. the Peſt of Mankind. It eſtabliſhes 
their Greatneſs when they make the 
Good of the Public their particular Care, and employ 
their Power for the Safety of the People. The Prince, 
in effect, is but the Soul of the Community; as the Com- 


munity is only the Body of the Prince: So that being 


merciful to others, he is tender of himſelf: Nor is 
any Man ſo mean, but his Maſter feels the Loſs of 
him, as a part of his Empire: And he takes care, 
not only of the Lives of his People, bur alſo of their 
Reputation. Now, giving for granted, that all Virtues 
are in themſelves equal, it will not yet be denied, that 
they may be more beneficial to Mankind in one Perſon, 
than in another. A Beggar may be as magnanimous 
as a King: For what can be greater, or braver than to 
baffle ill Fortune ! This does not hinder, but that a Man 
in Authority, and Plenty, has more Matter for hs 
Generolity to work upon, than a private Perſon : and 
it is alſo more taken notice of upon the Bench, than 


upon the Level, When a gracious Prince ſhews himſelf 


to his People, they do not fly from him as from a Tyger, 
that rouſed himſelf out of his Den; but they worſup 
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him as a benevolous Influence ; they ſecure him againſt 
all Con piracies; and interpoſe their Bodies betwixt him 
and Danger. They guard him while he ſleeps, and de- 
fend him in the Field againſt his Enemies. Nor is it with · 
out Reaſon, this unanimous Agreement in Love and Loy - 
alty; and this heroical Zeal of abandoning themſelves 
for the Safety of their Prince; but it as well the Intereſt 
of the People, In the Breath of a Prince there's Life 
and Death; and his Sentence ſtands good, right or wrong. 
f he be angry, no body dares adviſe him; and if he does 
amiſs, who ſhall call him to account? Now for him that 
has ſo much Miſchief in his Power, and yet applies that 
Power to the common Utility, and Comfort of his Peo- 
ple, diffuling alſo Clemency and Goodneſs into their 
Hearts too: What can be a greater Bleſſing to Mankind 
than ſuch a Prince? Any Man may till another againſt 
the Law, but only a Prince can ſave him ſo, Let him 
ſo deal with his own Subjects, as he deſires God ſhould 
deal with him; if Heaven ſhould be inexorable to Sin- 
ners, and deſtroy all without Mercy, What Fleſh could 
be ſafe? But, as the Faults of great Men are not pre- 
ſeatly puniſked with Thunder from above, let them have 
a like regard to their Inferiors here upon Earth, He that 
has Revenge in his Power, and does not uſe it, is the 
great Man, Which is the more beautiful and agrecable 
late, that of a calm, a temperate, and a clear Day; 
or that of Lightning, Thunder, and Tempeſts? Aad 
this is the very Differeace betwixt a moderate, and a 
turbulent Government, *Tis for low, and vulgar Spi- 
its to Brawl, ſtorm and tranſport-themſelyes; but tis 
dot for the Majeſty of a Prince to laſh out into latem- 
petance of Words, Some will rather think it Slavery, 
tian Empire, to be debarred Liberty of Speech: and what 
it be, when Governmeat itſelf is but a more illuſtrious 
deryitude? He that uſes his Power as he ſhould; takes 
s much delight in making it comfortable to his People, 
8 glorious to himſelf, He is affable, and eaſy of Ac- 
cels; his very Countenance makes him the Jay of his 
Peoples Eyes, and the Delight of Mankind. He is be- 
ved, defended and reverenced by all his Subjects; and 
Men ſpeak as well of him in private, as in public: He is 
kk without Guards, and his Sword is rather his Orna- 
L 3 
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ment, than his Defence: In his Duty, he is like that of 


a good Father, that ſometimes gently reproves a 800 
ſometimes threatens him ; nay, and perhaps corrects him: 
But no Father in his right Wits, will diſinherit a Son for 


the firſt Fault: There muſt be many, and great Oſſen. 


ces, and only deſperate Conſequences that ſhould bring 
him to that decretory Reſolution: He will make many 
Experiments, to try if he can reclaim him firſt, and no- 
thing but the utmoſt Deſpair muſt put him upon Extre. 
mities. It is not Flattery that calls a Prince the Father 
of his Gountry : The Titles of Great and Auguſt, are 
Matter of Compliment, and of Honour; but, in calling 
him Father, we mind him of that Moderation, and la- 
dulgence, which he owes to his Children, His Subjedy 
are Members; where, if there muſt be an Amputation, 
let him come ſlowly to it; and when the Part is cut of, 
let him wiſh it were on again. Let him grieve ia the 
doing of it, He that paſſes a Sentence ha/7ily, looks as 
if he did it willingly; and then there is an Injuſtice ig 


the Exceſs. 
. | IT is a glorious Contemplation, for 
The bleed Re- a Prince, firſt to conſider the vaſt Mul- 
fledtions of a titudes of his People, whoſe ſeditious, 
merciſul Prince divided, and impotent Paſſions, would 
caſt all in Confuſion, and deltroy them- 
ſelves, and public Order too, if the Bond of Gorern- 
ment did not reſtrain them: And thence to paſs to the 
Examination of his Conſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, It 
is by the Choice of Providence that I am here made God's 
Deputy upon Earth; the Arbitrator of Life, and Death; 
and that upon my Breath depends the Fortune of my Peo- 
plc. My Lips are the Oracles of their Fate, and upon 
them hangs the Deſtiny both of Cities and of Men, Itis 
under my Favour that People ſeck either for Proſperity, 
or Protection: Thouſands of Swords are drawn or ſheath» 
ed at my Pleaſure, What Towns ſhall be advanced or 
deſtroyed z who ſhall be Slaves, or who free, depends up 
on my Will; and yet in this arbitrary Power of acting 
without Controul, I was never tranſported to do any cru 
el Thing, either by Anger, or hot Blood in myſelf, ordy 


' the Contumacy, Raſhneſs. or Provocations of other Men: 


though ſufficient to turn Mercy itſelf into Fury, 1 
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never moved by the odious Vanity of making myſelf ter- 
rible by my Power (that accurſed (though common) Hu- 
mour of Oſtentation and Glory, that haunts imperious 
Naturzs.) My Sword has not only been buried in the 
Scabbard, but in a Manner bound to the Peace, and ten- 
der even of the cheapeſt Blood: And where I find no o- 
ther Motive to Compaſhon, Humanity itſelf is ſufficient, 
| have been always flow to Severity, and prone to forgive; 
and under as ſtrict a Guard to obſerve the Laws, as if I 
were accountable for the breaking of them, Some I par- 
doned for their Youth ; others for their Age. I ſpare one 
Man for his Dignity, another. for his Humility ; and 
when I find no other matter to work upon, I ſpare myſelf. 
& that if God ſhould at this laſtant call me to an ac- 
count, the whole World would agree to witneſs tor me, 
that I have not by any Force, cither public or pri- 
tate; eithet by myſelf, or by any other, defrauded the 
Commonwealth; and the Reputation that I have ever 
ſought for, has been that which few Princes have ob- 
tained, the Conſcience of my proper Innocence. And 1 
have not loſt my Labour neither, for no Man was ever ſo 
dear to another, as J have made myſelf to the whole Bo- 
dy of my People. Under ſuch a Prince the Subject has 
nothing to wiſh for, beyond what he enjoys ; their Fears 
are quicted, and their Prayers heard; and there is no- 
thing can make their Felicity greater, unleis to make it 
perpetual; and there is no Liberty denied to the People, 
but that of deſtroying one another. 

IT is the Intereſt of the People, by Upon the Mell. 
the Conſept of all Nations, to run all being of the 
Hazards for the Safety of their Prince, Prince depends 
and by a Thouſand Deaths to redeem 7he Safety o} the 
that one Life, upon which ſo many People, 

Millions depends. Does not the whole 

Body ſerve the Mind, though only the one is expoſed to 
the Eye, and the other not; but, thin, and inviſible, the 
rery Seat of it being uncertain? Yet the Hands, Feet, 
and Eyes obſerve the Motions of it: We lie down, run 
about, and ramble, as that commands us. If we be co- 
retous, we fiſh the Seas, and ranſack the Earth for Trea- + 
ure; if ambitious, we burn our own Fleſh with Scevug« 
i; we caſt ourſelves into the Gulph with Curtius: So 
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would that vaſt Multitude of People, which is animate 
but with one Soul, governed by one Spirit, and more 
by one Keaſon, —1 itſelf with its own Strength, if i 
were not ſupported by Wiſdom, and Goveromen;, 
Wherefore ĩt is for their own Security, that the People 
expoſe their Lives for their Prince, as the very Bond 
that ties the Republic together ; the vital Spirit of 
many Thouſands, which will be nothing ele but 3 
Burden, and Prey, without a Governor. When this U. 
nion comes once to be diſſolved, all falls to Pieces; for 
Empire and Obedience mult ſtand, and fall together. lt 
is no Wonder then, if a Prince be dear to his People, 
when the Community is wrapt up in him, and the good 
of both as inſeparable as the Body and the Head; the 
one for Strength, and the other for Counſel ; for what 
ſignifies the Force of the Body, without the Direction of 
the Underſtanding ? While the Prince watches, his Peo- 
ple ſleep; his Labour keeps them at Eaſe, and his Buſi- 
neſs keeps them at 1 The natural Intent of Mo- 
narchy appears even from the very Diſcipline of Bees: 
They afhgn to their Maſter the faireſt Lodgings, the ſal. 
eſt Place; and his Office is only to ſee, that the Reſt 
perform their Duties. When their King is loſt, the 
whole Swarm diſſolves: More than one, they will not 
admit; and then they contend who ſhall have the belt: 
They are of all Creatures the fierceſt, for their Bignefs, 
and leave their Stings behind them in their Quarrels; 
only the King himſelf has none, imitating, that Kings 
ſhould neither be vindictise nor cruel, Is it not a Shame, 
after ſuch an example of Moderation in theſe Creatures, 
that Men ſhould be yetintemperate ? It were well if they 
loſt their Stings too in their Revenge, as well as the o- 
ther, that they might hurt but once, and do no Miſchief 
by their Proxies. It would tire them out, if either they 
were to execute all with their own Hands, or to wound 
others, at the Peril of their own Lives. 
* The Prince A Pix cs ſhould behave. himſelf 
au generouſly “ in the Power which God 
F "Os, ry c has given him, of Life and Death; e- 
7 Ine ſpecially toward thoſe that have been 
at any time his Equals; for the one has his Revenge, and 
the other his Puniſhment ia't. He that ſtands indebted 
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fr his Life, bas loſt it; but he that receives his Life at 
the Foot of his Enemy, lives to the Honour of his Preſer- 
ver. He lives the laſting Monument of his Virtue ; where- 
j if he had been led in Triumph, the Spectacle would 
have been quickly over. Or what if he ſhould reſtore 
him to his Kingdom again; would it not be an ample Ae- 
ceſſion to his Honour, to ſhew that he found nothing a- 
bout the Conquered that was worthy of the Conqueror? 
There's nothing more venerable than a Prince that does 
not revenge an Injury. He that is gracious, is beloved, 
and reverenced as a common Father; but aTyrant ſtands 
— and in Danger even of his own Guards. No 
Princexan be ſafe himſclf, of whom all others are afraid; 
for to ſpare none is to enrage all. Tis an Error to i- 
magine, that any Man can be ſecure, that ſuffers no bo- 
dy elſe to be ſo too How can any Man endure to lead 
in uneaſy, ſpurious, anxious Life, when he may be 
ſafe, if he — and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Power, 
together with the Prayers of his People? Clemency pro- 
tects aPrince without a Guard, there's no need of Troops, 
Caltles, or Fortifications : Security on the one Side, is the 
Condition of Security on the other; and the Affections 
of the Subject are the moſt invincible Fortreſs. What 
can be fairer, than for a Prince to live the Object of his 
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t: People's Love; to have the Vows of their Heart, as well 
ls, Wl «of their Lips; and his Health and Sickneſs, their com- 
's; WY non Hopes and Fears; there will be no Danger of Plots: 
dy, on the contrary, who would not frankly venture his 
ne, blood to ſerve him, under whoſe Government, Juſtice, 
©, Wil Peace, Modeſty, and Dignity flouriſh 5; under bhoſe In- 
* luence, Men grow rich and happy; and whom Men look 


or en with ſuch Veneration, as they would do upon the 
e inmortal Gods, if they were capable of ſeeing them? And 
8 the true Repreſentative of the Almighty they conſider 
um, when he is gracious and bountiful, and employs his 
* Power to the Advantage of his Subjects. 

* WHEN a Prince proceeds to Puniſi- + Where Pu- 
nent, | it mult be cither to vindicate ziſhbment is ne- 
unſelf or others It is a hard matter ce//ary, let it be 
o gorern himſelf in his own Caſe. If moderate. 

Man ſhould adviſe him not be cre- 

Wous, but to examine matters, and indulge the Inno- 
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cent, this is rather a Point of Juſtice than of Clemerey, 
But, in caſe that he be manifeſtly injured, I would batte 
him forgive, where he may ſafely do it; and be ten, 
even where he cannot /orgive; but far more exorablein 
his own Caſe however, than in another's. Tis nothin 
to be free of another Man's Purſe ; and tis as little to be 


1 
merciful in another Man's Cauſe. He is the great Man 10 
that maſters his Paſſion where he is ſtung himſelf; 28d Proj 
pardons when he might deſtroy. The End of Puri. Wi ther! 
ment, is either to comfort the Party injured, or to ſe. Wi kin 


cure him for the Future. A Prince's Fortune is above the e. 
need of ſuch a Comfort, and his Power is too eminent to 
ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by doing a private Man bega 
a Miſchief. This 1 ſpeak in caſe of an Affront from thoſe I nr. 
that are below us: But he that of an Equal, has made Wi cir 
any Man his Inferior, has his Revenge, in the bringing WW it is 
of him down, A Prince has been killed by a Servant, pelt 
deſtroyed by a Serpent; but whoſoever preſerves a Mu ue 
mult be greater than the Perſon that he preſerves. With WM ie 
Citizens, Strangers, andPeople of lowCondition, aPrince WM rides 
is not to contend, for they are beneath him: He may ſparc Wl they 
. Tome out of good Will, and others as he would do ſon: WM ws 
Creatures that a Man cannot touch without fouling he rant 
Fingers: But for thoſe that are to be pardoned, or ex · Nut 
poſed to public Puniſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees vit 
Occaſion ; and a generous Mind can never want ludute · ¶ Aud 
ments, and Motives to it; and whether it be Age, ol of al 
Sex, High, or Low, nothing comes amiſs. | Maſt 
Io pals now to the Vindication 0 

Hoe Ends of others, there muſt be had a+ regard 
uniſhment, either to the Amendment of the Perſot 
puniſhed, or the making others better 

for fear of Puniſhment ; or the taking the Offender out 
of the way for the Security of others. An Amendment 
may be procured by a ſmallPuniſhment, for he lives mois 
carefully that has ſomething yet io loſe ; it is a kind 0 
Impunity, to be incapable of a farther Punichments The 
Corruptions of a City are beſt cured by a few and ſparing 
Severities : for the Multitude of Offenders creates a C 
ſtom of Offending, and Company authorizes a Crinie 
there is more good to be done upon a difſolute ge. © 
Patience than by Rigour, provided that it paſs not for 
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: WY {probation of 10l Manners ; but only as an Unvillinge 
e do proceed to Extremitiesr, Under a mercifu] Prince 
„luna will be aſhamed to offend 3 becauſe a Puniſhment 
in lat is inflicted by a gentle Governor, ſeems to fall hea- 
er, and with more Reproach : and it is remarkable al- 
be BY fo, that 1/o/e Sins are often committed, which are very 
an often uniched. Caligula, in five Years, condemned more 
rd d to the Sack, than ever went before him: and 
n. there were /ewer Parricides before the Law again/? them 
e. {hen after. For our Anceſtors did wiſely preſume that 
the de Crime would never be committed, till by Law for 
% pariſhing it they found that it might be done. Parricides 
u began with the Law againſt them, and the Puniſhment 
oſe WY iotrafted Men in the Crime. Where there are few pu- 
ade WY cihments, Innocency is indulged as a public Good, and 
ing WY it is a dangerous thing to ſhew a City how ſtrong it is in 
ant, Delinquents. There is a certain Contumacy in the Na- 
Nan tore of Man, that makes him oppoſe Difficulties. We 
Vine better to follow than to drive; as a generous Horſe 
nee nes beſt with an eaſy Bit. People obey willingly,where 
parc Wi they are commanded kindly. When Burrhus the Perfect 
ome Wil was to ſentence two Malefactors, he brought the War- 
his WY rant to /Vero to ſign; who after a long Reluctancy came 
ex · N ut at laſt with this Exclamation, I would I could not 
ſees BY write. A Speech that deſerved the whole World for an 
uce-W Auditory, but all Princes eſpecially ; and that the Hearts 
„er of all the Subjects would conform to the likeneſs of their 
Maſters. As the Head is well, or ill, fo is the Mind dull, 
r merry, What's the Difference betwixt a King, and 
rant; but a Diver fity of Will, under one and the ſame 
Power ? T he one deſtroys for his Pleafure, the other 
yon Neceſſity : A Diſtinction rather in Fact, than in 
Name. A gracious Prince is armed as well as a Tyrant 
it ts for the Defence of his People, and not for the 
lun of them. No King can ever have faithful Servants 
tat accuſtoms them to Tortures and Executions : I he 
ery Guilty themſclves do not lead ſo anxious a Life as 
the Perſecutors ; for they are not only afraid of Juſtice, 
wh divine and human, but it is dangerous for them to 
tend their Manners, ſo that when they are once in, they 
dſt continue to be wicked upon Neceſſity, An univer- 
i Hatred unites in a popular Rage. A temperate Fear 
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| may be kept in order ; bur when it comes once to he F 
| continual and ſharp, it provokes People to Extremities 

| and tranſports them to deſperate Reſolutions : 43 wild 7 
| Beaſts, when they are preſt upon the Toi, turn back, þ 
| and aſſault the very Purſuers. A turbulent Government * 
| is a perpetual Trouble both to Prince and People; and hi 
| he that is a Terror to all others, is not without Terror 


1 
alſo himſelf, Frequent Puniſhments and Revenges may 0 
| ſuppreſs the Hatred of a few, but then it ſtirs up the De. t 
| teſtation of all. So that there's no deſtroying one Ene- * 
| my without making many. It is good to maſter the 1 6 
of being cruel, even while there may be Gau/? for it, and 
i 
4 


Matter to work upon. 
AUGUSTUS was a gracious Prince 


* 4 Famous In- * when he had the Power in his own ol 
lance of Augu- Hand; but in the Triumviracy he th 
ſtus's Clemency; made uſe of his Sword, and had his an 
Friends ready armed to {ct upon 4n- WI 
tony during that Diſpute, But he behaved hiniſelf af th 
terwards at another rate; for when he was betwixt forty 
| and fifty Years of Age, he was told that Cinna was ina c 
| Plot to murder him, with the Time, Place, and Mannerof 4 
the Deſign ; and this from one of the Confederates, Up- 6 
on this he reſolved upon a Revenge, and ſent for ſeveral oF 
of his Friends to adviſe upon't. The Thought of it kept WM. «+ 
him waking, to conſider, that there was the Lite of a ' 
young Nobleman in the Caſe, the Nephew of Pompey, ard * 
a Perſon otherwiſe innocent. He was off and on ſeveral «1 


times, whether he ſhould put him to death or not. What F 
(ſays he) Hall I live in Trouble and Danger mel, * 
and the Contriver of my Death walk free, and ſecure? * 
Will nothing ſerve him but my Life, which Providence Ci 
has preſerved in ſo many civil Wars ; in ſo many Battles, oF 
toth by Sea and Land; and now, in the State of an u- 1 
niverſal Peace too ? and not a ſimple Murder neitber, c 
but a Sacrifice; for I am to be aſſaulted at the ven Al. 
tar; and ſhall the Contriver of all this Villainy '/cafe he 
unpuniſhed ? Here Auguſtus made a little Pauſe, and 
then tecollecting himſelf: Vo, no, Cæſar, (ſays he) 4 
rather Cæſar than Cinna, that 1 am to be angry with ; 
Why do I wy ſel/ live any longer, after that my Death ile. 
come the Intereſt of ſo many People ? And if 1 go on;wiat 
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End will there be of Blood, and of Punichment ? If it be 
 goainſt my Life that the Nobility arms itſelf, and levels 


ir Weapons; my /ingle Life is not worth the while, i 
y þ may — be deſtroyed that I may be preſerved. 2 


Wife Livia gave him here an Interruption, and deſired 
bim, that he would for once hear a Woman's Counſel. 
« Do, Jays be, like a Phyſician, that when common Re- 
© medies fail, will try the contrary, You have got no- 
thing hitherto by Severity: After Salvidianus there 
© followed Lepidus, after bim Murena; Czþio followed 
© him, and Egnetius followed Cæpio: Try now what 
© Mercy will do; forgive Cinna. He is diſcovered, and 
can do you no hurt in your Perſon; and it will yet 
advantage you in your Reputation.“ Auguſtus was 
wn glad of the Advice, and he gave Thanks for it; and 
be thereupon countermanded the Meeting of his Friends, 
his and ordered Cinna to be brought to him alone; for 
In- whom he cauſed a Chair to be fet, and then diſcharged 
af- the reſt of the Company. Cinna, ſays Auguſtus, be- 


ny ' fore 1 go any farther, you muſt promiſe not to give 
0a me the Imerruption of one Syllable, 'till I have told 
of © you all 1 have to ſay, and you ſhall have Liberty af- 
Jp- terwards to ſay what you pleaſe. You cannot forget, 
ral © that when 1 found you in arms againſt me, and not 
ept only made my Enemy, but born ſo; I gave you your 
f a © Life and Fortune, Upon your Petition for the Prieſt- 


ard WH hood, I granted it, with a Repulſe to the Sons of thoſe 
eral chat had been my Fellow Soldiers; and you are at this 
hat Day ſo happy and ſo rich, that even the Conquerors 


elf, * envy him that is overcome; and yet after all tnis, you 
ref Fare in a Plot, Cinna, to murder me. At that Word 
Once Cinna (tarted, and interpoſed with Exclamations,* That 
les, * certainly he was far from being either ſo wicked, or 
U- mad.” * This is Breach of Conditions, Cinna, ſays 
her, Auguſtus, tis not your time to ſpeak yet. I tell you 
Ale again, that you are in a Plot to murder me;* and fo 
cape he told him the Time, the Flace, the Confederates, the 
and Order and Manner of the Deſign, and who it was to do 


the Deed, Cinna, upon this, fixed his Eye upon the 
Ground, without any Reply; not for his Word ſake, 

but as in a Confuſion of Conſcience; and ſo Huguſtur 
vent on, What, /ay: * may your Deſign be in all 
a 


this? Is it that you would pretend to ſtep into 
place? The Commonwealth were in an ill Condition, 


if only Augu/tus were in the way betwixt you and the 


* Government. You were caſt the other Day in a Cauſe 
by one of your own Freemen ; and do you expe® to 
find a weaker Adverſary of Cz/ar ? But, what if | were 
removed? There's Amilius Pauulir, Fabius Maximus, 
and twenty other Families of great Blood and lntercft, 
that would never bear it.? To cut off the Story ſhort, 
(for it was a Diſcourſe of above two Hours; and Au- 
guſtus lengthened the Pumſhment in Words, ſince he 
intended that ſhould be all. Well, Cinna, ſays he, 
© the Life that I gave to you once as an Enemy, I will 
* now repeat to a Traitor, and to a Parricide, and this 
* ſhall be the laſt Reproach I'll give you. For the time 
© to come there ſhall be no other Contention betwixt 
you and me, than which ſhall outdothe other in poict 
af Friendſhip.* After this Auguſtus made Cinna Con- 
ſal, (an Honour, which, he confeſſed, he durſt not ſo 
much as deſire) and Cinna was ever aſfectionately faith» 
fol to him? He made Ceſar his ſole Heir; and this was 
the laſt Conſpiracy chat ever was formed againſt him. 
Tris Moderation of Auguſius was“ 
* Auguſtus's the Excellency of his mature Age; for 
Moderation to in his Youth he was paſſionate and ſud- 
his Enemies. den; and he did many things, which 
afterward he looked back upon with 
Trouble: After the Battle of Actium, ſo many Navies, 
broken in Sicily, both Roman and Strangers; the Pe- 
ru/ian Altars, (where 300 Lives were ſacrificed to the 
G beſt of Julius) his trequent Preſcriptions, and other Se- 
verities; his Temperance at laſt ſeemed to be little more 
than a weary Cruelty, If he had not forgiven thoſe that 
he corquered, whom ſhould he have governed ? He choſe 
his very Liſe-Guard from among his Enemies, and the 
Flower of the Romans owed their Lives to his Clemency. 
Nay, he only puniſhed Lepidus himſelf with Banishment, 
and permitted him to wear the En/igns of his Dignity, 
without taking the Pont ifcate to himſelf, ſo long as Le- 
fidus was living; for he would not poſſeſs it as a 5psil, 
but as an Hemour, This Clemency it was that ſecured 
kim in his Greatneſs, and ingratiatcd him to the People, 
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though he laid his Hand upon the Government before 
they had thoroughly ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and this 
Clemency it was, that made his Name famous to Po- 
flerity. This is it, that makes us reckon him divine, 
without the Authority of an Apothegſit. He was ſo ten- 
der and patient, that tho” many a bitter Jelt was broken 
upon him (and Contumelies upon Princes are the molt iu- 
ilerable of all /njuries) yet he never puniſhed any Man 
upon that Subject. 1. is then generous fo be merci{ul, 
when we have il in our Power to lake Revenge. 

A Sox of Titus Arius being examin- 
ed, and found + guilty of Parricide,was + A merci/u} 
baniſhed Rome, and confined to Mar- Judgment of 
ſcillet, where his Father allowed him Auguſtus. 
the ame Anvuity that he had before ; 
which made all People conclude him guilty, when they 
aw that his Father had yet coudemned the Son that he 
could not hate. Auguſtus was pleaſed to ſit upon the 
Fat in the Houſe of 1rius, only as a fingle Member of 
the Council, that was to examine it: If it had been in Cæ- 
ſar's Palace, the Judgment muſt have been Cæſar's, and 
pot the Father's, Upon a full hearing of the Matter, 
* Leſar directed, that every Man ſhould write his Opini- 
or on, whether guiliy or not, and without declaring his 
d- enn for fear of a partial Vote. Before the opening of 
ch the Books, Cæſar paſſed an Oath, that he would not be 
drius bis Heir; and to ſhew that he had no Intereſt in 
ks Sentence, as appeared afterward; for he was not con- 
&mned to the ordinary Punishment of Parricides, nor 
va Priſon; but, by the Mediation of Cz/ar, only. ba- 


Cen ned Rome, and confined to the Place which his Father 
ore WW ould name: Auguſtus inſiſted upon it, that the Father 
bat WW Would content himfelf with an eaſy Puniſhment; and 
zoſe gung, that the young Man was not moved to the At- 
the WH pt by. Malice, and that he was but half reſolved upon 


be Fact, for he wavered in it; and therefore to remove 
in from the City, and from his Father's Sight, would 
ſufficient, This is a glorious Mercy and worthy of a 
unce, to make all things gentler wherever he comes, 
ow miſerable is that Man in himſelf, who when he has 
Wployed his Power in Rapine and Cruelty upon others, 
et more unhappy in himſelf : He ſtands in fear both 
Aa 2 


Icy. 
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of his Domeſtics, and of Strangers; the Faith of hu 
Friends, and the Piety of his Children, and flies to ac. 
tual Violence to ſecure him from the Violence he fears, 
When he comes to look about him, and to conſider 
what he has done, what he mu/?, and what he is about 
to do; what with the Wickedne/7, and with the Tor. 
ments of his Conſcience, many times he fears Death, oft. 
ner he wiſhes for it; and lives more odious to himſelf, 
than to his Subjects: whereas, on the contrary, he that 
takes a Care of the Public, though of one Part more 
1 than of another, yet there is not any part of it, 
at he looks upon as part of himſelf. His Mind is ten- 
der and gentle, and even where Puniſhment is neceſſa· 
ry and profitable, he comes to it unwillingly, and with- 
out any Rancour or Enmity in his Heart. Let the Au- 
thority, in fine, be what it will, Clemency becomes it, 
and the greater the Power, the greater is the Glory of 
it, 11 is a truly Rojal Virtne, for a Prince to deliver 
his People from other Men's Anger, and not to ofpreſ; 
them <vith bis own. 
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EPISTLE L 


Certain general Directions for the Govern- 
ment of the Voice; as in ſpeaking ſoft or 
loud, quick or flow: The Speech is the 
Index of the Mind. 


Yu ſay well, that in Speaking, the very Or- 


dering of the Voice (to ſay nothing of the Acti- 
ons, Countenances, and other Circumſtances, 
that accompany it) is a Conſideration worthy of a wiſc 
Mans There ate that preſcribe certain Modes of Riſing 
ad Falling : Nay, if you will be gaverned by them, you 
hall not ſpeak a Word, move a Step, or eat a Bit, but 
bya Rule: And theſe perhaps are too critical. Do not 
underſtand me yet, as if I made no Difference betwixt 
entering upon a Diſcourſe loud or ſoft; for the Affecti- 
(ns do naturally riſe by Degrees; and, in all Diſputes, 
ar Pleadings, whether public or private, a Man ſhould 
Jroperly begin with Modeſty and Temper ; and fo ad- 
ace by little, if need be, into Clamour, and Vocife- 
mon, And as the Voice riſes by Degrees, lct it fall 
ooo; not ſnapping off upon a ſudden, but abating, as 
jon Moderation: Ihe other is unmannerly and rude, 
A a 3 
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He that has a precipitate Speech, is commonly violent in 
his Manners : Beſide, that there is in it much of Vanity 
and Emptineſs; and no Man takes SatisfaQon in a Flux 
of Words, without choice ; where the Noiſe is more 
thary the Value. Fabius was a Man eminent, both for 
his Life and Learning; and no leſs for his Eloquence. 
His Speech was rather eaſy and ſliding, than quick; 
which he accounted to be not only liable to many Er- 
rors, but to a Suſpicion of Immodeſty, Nay let a Man 
have Words never ſo much at will, he will no more 
ſpeak faſt, than he will run; for fear his Tongue ſhould 
o before his Wit. The Speech of a Philaſapher ſhould 
like his Life, compoſed, without Preſſing or Stum- 
bling; which is fitter for a Mountebank, than a Mas 
of Sobriety and Buſineſs. And then to drop one Word 
after another, he is as bad on the other fide The la- 
terruption is tedious, and tires out the Auditor with Ex- 
pectation. Truth, and Morality ſhould be delivered in 
Words plain, and without Affectation; for, like Reme- 
dies, unleſs they ſtay with us, we are never the better 
for them, He that would work upon his Hearers, mult 
no more expect to do it upon the Poſt, than a Phyſicia 
to cure his Patients, only in paſhog by them. Not but 
that I would have a wiſe Man, in ſome Caſes, to rail: 
himſelf, and mend his Pace; but ſtill with a Regard te 
the Dignity of his Manners; tho? there may be a grea 
Force alſo in Moderation I would have his Diſcout 
ſmoothe, and flowing like a River; not impetuous, lik 
a Torrent. There is a rapid, lawleſs and irrevocab| 
velocity of Speech, which 1 would ſcarce allou, eve 
to an Orator; for if he be tranſported with Paſſion, 
Oſtentation, a Man's Attention can hardly keep hut 
Company. It is not the Quantity, but the Pertinenct 
that does the Buſineſs. Let the Words of an anciet 
Man flow ſoft and gentle; but not run on without fc: 
or Wit, as if a whole Declamation were to be but of 
Period. Cicero wrote with Care, and that which v 
for ever ſtand the Teſt, All public Languages ate 
cording to the Humour of the Age. A Wantonnels a 
Effeminacy of Speech, denotes Luxury; for the 
follows the Mind: If the latter be ſound, compole 
temperate, and grave; the Wit is dry, and ſober tt 
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zut if the one be corrupted, the other is likewiſe un- 
ſound. Do we not ſee, when a Man's Mind is heavy, 
how he creeps, and draws his Legs after him? A finical 
Temper is read in the very Geſtures and Cloaths; if a 
Man be choleric and violent, it is alſo diſcovered in his 
Motions. An angry Man ſpeaks ſhort and quick ; the 
Speech of an effeminate Man is looſe and melting. A 
queint and ſolicitous Way of Speaking, is the Sign of a 
weak Mind; but a great Man ſpeaks with Eaſe, and 
Freedom ;z and with more Aſſurance, though leſs Care. 
Speech is the Index of the Mind: When you ſee a Man 
dreſs, and ſet his Clothes in Print, you ſhall be ſure to 
fad his Words ſo too, and nothing in them that is firm 
and weighty : It does not become a Man to be delicate. 
As it is in Drink, the Tongue never trips, till the Mind 
be over- born; ſo it is with Speech, ſo el as the Mind 
is whole and ſound, the Speech is maſculine and ſtrong, 
but if one fails, the other follows. 


ELIOT LIL IC 


Of Stiles, Compoſitions, and the Choice of 
Words. That is the beſt Way of Writing, 
and Speaking, which is free and natural, 
Advice concerning Reading. 


OU cannot expect any cerlais, and univerſal 

Rule, either for the Stile, or for the Manner of 
Speaking, 'or Writing; becauſe they vary according to 
Uſage and Occaſion, So that we mult content ourſelves 
with Generals., Men write, and ſpeak commonly accor- 
ding to the Humour of the Age they live.in + And there 
8 alſo a Correſpondence betwixt*the Language and the 
Life of particular Perſons; as one may give a near 
Cueſs at a Man, by his very Gate, Furniture and Clothes. 
la the firſt Place, let the Senſe be honeſt, and noble; 
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not pinched up in Sentences, but ſubſtantial, and of high. 
er Deſign, with nothing in it ſuperfluous. Let the Words 
be fitted to the Matter : And where the Subje is fami. 
liar, let the Stile be fo too. But great Thoughts muſt 
have ſuitable Expreſſions; and there ought to be a kind 
of Tranſport in the one, to anſwer it in the other. It is 
not enough to compoſe a pleaſant Fable, and tickle the 
| Fancy; bu he that treats of weighty Matters, muſt do 
it in the grave, and ſober Terms. There are ſome that 
have not ſo much of the Vigour of an Orator, or of that 
ſententious Sharpneſs; and yet the worthineſs of the Senſe 
makes amends for the lowneſs of the Stile Our Fore- 
fathers were not at all delighted with fine Words, and 
Flowers: But their Compoſitions were ſtrong, equal, 
and manly, We have' now-a-days here and there a 
Point ; but the Work is uneven, where only this, or 
that Particular is remarkable, We never admire this, 
or that ſingle Tree, where the whole Wood is all of a 
Height. A ſpecious Title Page may commend a Book 
to Sale, but not for Uſe, An eminent Author is to be 
taken down whole, and not here and there a Bit. Tis 
a Maiming of the Body to take the Members of it apart; 
nor is it a handſome Leg, or Arm, that makes a hand- 
fome Man; but the Symetry, and Agreement of all to- 
gether. It is the Excellency of Speaking and Writing, 
to do it cloſe, and in Words accommodate to the Inten- 
tion; and I would yet have ſomewhat more to be ſigni - 
fied, than is delivered: It being alſo a Mark of Streogth, 
and Solidity of Judgment. The Propriety of Words, 
in ſome Caſes, is wonderful; eſpecially when we are 
well read in the Knowledge of Things, and of Duties, 
and there is a ſingular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Num- 
bers when they run ſmoothe, and without Perturbati- 
on. Some are raiſed and ſtartled at Words, as a Horſe 
is at a Drum; and indulge the very Paſſion of the Spea- 
ker. Others are moved with the Beauty of Things ; 
and when they hear any thing bravely urged againſt 
Death or Fortune, they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome Oc- 
caſion of experimentiog that Generoſity in themſelves. 
But not one of a thouſgnd of them, that carries the Re» 
ſolution home with him that he had conceived, It ig 
an caſy Matter to excite an Auditory to the Love of 
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Goodneſs, having already the Foundation and the Seeds 
of Virtue within themſelves: So that it is but awaken- 
ing the Conſideration of it, where all Men are agreed 
teforchand upon the Main. Who is ſo ſordid, as not to 
de touſed at ſuch a Speech as this? The poor Man wants 
many things, but the covetous Man wants all. Can any 
fleſh for bear being delighted with this Saying, though 
1 Satire againſt his own Vice? As to forced 132 
and wild Hyperboles, I would leave them to the Poets. 
And I am utterly againſt fooling with tinkling Conceits 
and Sounds: Not that I — wholly forbid the Uſe 
of Hyperboles ; which, although they exceed the Truth, 
may yet be a Means, by things incredible, to bring us 
nato things credible. And there may be great Uſe, 
made alſo of Parables : For the Way of Application 
does uſually more affect the Mind, than the downright 
Meaniog, That Speech which gains upon the Paſhons, 
is much more profitable than that which only works up- 
on the Judgment. Chry/ippus was a great Man, and of 
an acute Wit; but the Edge of it was ſo fine, that e- 
rery thing turned it: and he might be ſaid, in Truth, 
rather to prick the Subject that he handled, than to 
pierce it through, | 
As it is not for the Honour of a Ph;lo/opher to be ſoli- 
citous about Words, I would not have him negligent 
neither: But let him ſpeak with. Aſſurance, and with- 
out AﬀeQation, If we can, let our Diſcourſes be pow- 
erful; but however, let them be clear. 1 like a Com- 
* that is nervous and ſtrong; but yet I would 
re it ſweet and gracious, withal. There are many 
things, L know, that pleaſe well enough in the Delivery, 
and yet will hardly abide the Teſt of an Examination. 
But that Eloquence is miſchievous, that diverts a Man 
from Things to Words, and little better than a Proſtitu- 
tion of Letters. For what ſignifies the Pomp of Words 
or the Jumbling of Syllables, to the making up of a 
wiſe Man? Tully's Compoſitions indeed is equal, his 
Numbers are harmonious, free, and gentle : and yet he 
takes a Care, not to make any Forfeiture of his Gravi- 
ty. Fabian is a great Man, in being ſecond to Cicero. 
Polli is a — Man too, tho' a Step below him; and 
lois Livy likewiſe, thoꝰ he comes after the other three. 
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But ſeveral Subjects require ſeveral Excellencies, An 7. 
rater (ſhould be ſharp ; the Tragedian great, and the (a. 
median pleaſant, When a Man deelaims againſt Vice, 
let him be bitter; againſt Danger, bold; againſt Fer. 
tune, proud; againſt Ambition, reproachful : Let hin 
chide Luxury, defame Luſt : An Impoteacy of Mind 
mult be broken. In theſe Caſes, Words are the lea 
part of an honeſt Man's Buſineſs. 
Is the Matter of Compoſition, I would write as | 
fpeak ; with Eaſe and Freedom; for it is more friendly 
as well as more natural: And ſo much my Inclination, 
that if I covid make my Mind viſible to you, I would 
neither ſpeak nor write it. If I put my Thoughts in 
good Senſe, the Matter of Ornament I ſhall leave to 
the Oratort. There are ſome things that a Man may 
write even as he travels; Others, that require Privacy 
and Leiſure : But, however, it is good in Writing, asin 
other Caſes, to leave the beſt Bit for the laſt. A Phils 
fepher has no more to do, than to ſpeak properly, and 
in Words that expreſs his Meaning. And this may be 
done without Toſſing of the Hands, Stamping, or any 
violent Agitation of the Body; without either the Va- 
nity of the Theatre, on the one Hand, or an inſipid Hea- 
vineſs on the other. I would have his Speech as plain 
and ſimple as his Life; for he is then as good as his 
Word, when both hearing him, and ſeeing him, we 
find him to be the ſame Perſon. And yet ifa Man can 
be cloquent, without more Pains than the thing's worth, 
let him uſe his Faculty : provided that he value by 
upon the Matter, more than upon the Words; and app!) 
himſelf rather to the Underſtanding, than to the Fancyt 
for this is a Buſineſs of Virtue, not a trial of Wit, Who 
is there that would not rather have a healing, than a rhe- 
torical Phy/ician s But for eſteeming any Man purely 
upon the Score of his Rhetoric, 1 would as. ſoon chuſe a 
Pilot for his good Head of Hair. 
Ix the Matter of Reading; I would fix upon ſome 
articular Authors, and make them my own. He that 
is every where, is no where; but like a Man that ſpends 
his Lifein Travel, he has many Hoſts, but few Friends. 
Which is the very Condition of him-that ſkips from one 
Baok to another: The Variety does but diltraQt his 
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Head, and for want of Digeſting, it turns to Corruption, 

lead of Nouriſhment, *Tis-a good Argument of a 

vell-compoſed Mind, when a Man loves home, and to 
rep Company with himſelf: Whereas a rambling Head, 
certain Sign of a fickly Humour. Many Books, 
x d many Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Levity of 
i WI ipoſition, and a Liking of Change. What is the Bo- 
ue better for eat, that will net ſtay with it? Nor 
«there any thing more hurtful in the Caſe of Diſeaſes, 
i Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of Phyſic, or 


ſt; and (as I ſaid before) to ſtick cloſe to them; and 
though you take up others by the bye, reſerve ſome ſe- 
tones however for your Study and Retreat, In your 
keading, you will every Day meet with Conſolation 
od Support againſt Poverty, Death, and other Calami- 
bs, incident to human Life: Extract what you like; 
d then ſingle out ſome Particular from the 1eſt, for 
bat Day's Meditation. Reading does not only feed, 
pd entertain the Underſtanding ; but when a Man is 
bled with one Study, he relieves himſelf with another, 
kat ſtill Reading and Writing are to be taken up by 
urns, So Jong as the Meat lies whole upon the Sto- 
nch, it is a Burden to us; but upon the Concoction, 
paſſes into Strength and Blood. And ſo it fares with 
r Studies ; ſo long as they lie whole, they paſs into 
e Memory without affeQting the Underſtanding. But, 


th, Nn Meditation they become our own, and ſupply us 
(elf With Strength and Virtue ; The Bee that wanders and 
0 from every Flower, diſpoſes what ſhe has gathered 
cyt \ her Cells. 
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paiſters. Of Authors, be ſure to make Choice of the 
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„ 1 DLE m 
Againſt all Sorts of Affectation in Diſcourſe, 


\ fantaſtical Studies; impertinent and un- 
profitable Subtilties. Man's Buſineſs is 


Virtue, not Words, - 
| 
ing 
HERE are many Men (and ſome of great Sen: d 
too) that loſe both the Profit, and the Reputation il N 
of good Thoughts, by the uncouth Manner of expreſhng Ed 
| theme They love to talk in My/tery, and take it for Ir 
4 Mark of Wiſdom, not to be under/?cod.They are fo fond 
| of making themſelves public, that they will rather be #? 
diculous, than not taken notice of. When the Mind grow ſoo 
ſqueamiſh, and comes to a Loathing of things that ar den 
common, as if they were ſordid that Sickneſs betrays it * 
ſelf in our way of Speaking too: for we mult have ne the 
Words, new * and it paſſes for an Ornamen el 
to borrow from other Tongues, where we may be bet f mn 
ter furniſhed in our own. One Man prizes himſelf up (i, 
on being conciſe, and talking in Parables : Another rung ©. 
himſelf out in Words ; and that which he takes only f 9 
copicus, renders him to others both ridiculous and tedr 1 1 
ous, Others there are, that like the Error well enouph 7 
but cannot come up to it. But take this for a Rule 
" Whereſoever the Speech is corrupted, fo is the Mind 12 
| Some are only for Words antiquated, and long ſince ou y * 
of Date; others only for that which is popular an ta 
coarſe ; and they are both in the Wrong; for the on ; 
takes too little Care, and the ather too much. Som 4 
are for a r0ugh, broken Stile, as if it were a thing uma A 


ly to pleaſe the Ear; others are too nice upon theMat 
ter of Number, and make it rather Singing than Speat 11 

ing. Some affect not to be underſtood *rill the end Ne 
the Period, and hardly then neither, *Tis not good, 
Stile that is either too bold, or too ferid; the one wal pre 
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NMadeſty, and the other Effet, Some are too ftarchn, 
and formal; others take a Pride in being rugged ; and 
if they chance to let fall any thing that is ſmoothe, they 
will tranſpoſe and mangle it on purpoſe, only to maim 
the Period, and diſappoint a Body's Expectation. Theſe 
Errors are commonly introduced by ſome Perſon that is 
famous for his Eloquence ; others follow him, and ſo it 

es into Faſhion. And we are as much out in the 
Choice of the Matter, as in that of our Words, 

TxERE are ſome Studies which are only Matter of 
Curioſity, and Trial of Skill; others of Pleaſure, and of 
Uſe: But (till there are many things worth the know- 
ing, perhaps, that were not worth the Learning. It is a 
huge deal of Time that is ſpent in Cavilling about 
Words, and captious Diſputations, that works us up to an 
Edge, and then nothing comes on it. There are ſome 
Tricks of Wit, like Slight of Hand, which amount to 
no more than the Tying of Knots only to looſen them 
n; and it is the very Fallacy that pleaſes us; for ſo 
ſoon as ever we know how they are done, the Satisfac- 
tion is at an end. He that does not underſtand theſe So- 
phiſms, is never" the worſe ; and he that does, is never 
the better. If a Man tells me that I have Horns, I can 
tell him again, that I have none, without feeling on my 
Forchead. Bion's Dilemma makes all Men to be ſacri- 
gion, and yet at the ſame time maintains, that there 


un Lo fuch thing as Sacrilege. He that takes to himſelf 
io fol es be) what belongs to Cod, commits Sacrilege ; but 
1 5 all things belong to Cd, therefore he that applies any 
oft Thing ts his own 2 is facrilegions. On the other ſide, 
ule the very Riffing of a Temple he makes to be no Sacri- 


ge: For "tis (ſays he) but the taking of ſomething out 
ene Place that belongs to God, an removing it lo an- 
ber that belongs to him tos. The Fallacy lies in this, 
lat though all things belong to him, all things are not 
ſet dedicated to him There is no greater Enemy of 
Truth, than over much Subtilty of Speculation. Pro- 
Wera will have every thing diſpuzable, and as much 
b be ſaid for the one fide, as for the other. Nay, he 
lakes it another Queſtion, //bether every thing 55 di 
putable or no? There are others that make it a Science, 
* prove, that Man knows - But the former is 
| B | 
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che more tolerable Error; for the other takes away the 
very Hope of Knowledge; and it is better to know that 
which is ſuperfluous, than nothing at all. And yetit is 
a kir.d of Irtemperance to deſire to know more than e. 
nough ; for it makes Men troubleſome, talkativ2, im. 
pertinent, conceited, c. There is a certain Hankering 
after Learning; which if it be not put into a right way, 
hinders, and falls foul upon itſelf, Wherefore the Bur. 
den mult be fitted to the Shoulders. and no more than 
we are able ro bear. It is in a great Meaſure, the Fault 
of our Tators, that teach their Diſciples rather how to 
diſpute, than how to live: and the Learner himſelf is 
alſo to blame, for applying himſelf to the Improvement, 
rather of his Wit, than of his Mind: By which Means 
Philoſophy is now turned to Philology. Put a Gramm 
rian to a Virgil; he never heeds the Philaſaply but the 
Verſe: Every Man takes Notes for his own Study, In the 
ſame Meadow the Cow finds Grafs, the Dog ſtarts a Hare, 
and the Stork ſnaps a Lizzard, Tully's De Republica, 
finds Work both for the Philo/epher, the Philolager, and 
the Grammarian. The Philoſopher wonders how it was 
poſlible to ſpeak ſo much againſt uſtice. The Philo 
ger makes this Obſervation, that Rom? had two King: : 
the one without a Father, and the other without a Mo- 
ther ; for 'tis a Queſtion, who was Servius his Mother, 
and of Ancus his Father there is not ſo much as any Men- 
tion. The Grammarian takes notice, that R-af/a is ul- 
ed for Reip/a; and Sepſe for Seipſa. And ſo every Man 
makes his Notes for his own Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries 
apart, let us learn to do good to Mankind, and to put 
our Knowledge into Action. Our Danger is the being 
miſtaken in Things, not in Words; and in the confoun- 
ding of Good and Evil. So that our whole Life is but 
one continued Error, and we live in Dependency upon 
To-morrow. There is a World of Things to be ſlu- 
died, and learned, and therefore we ſhould diſcharge the 
Mind of things unneceſiary, to make way for greatet 
Matters. The Buſineſs of the School is rather a Play, 
than a Study, and only to be done when we can do bo- 
thing elſe. There are many People that frequent them, 
only to hear, and not to learn; and they take Note 
too, not to reform their Manners, but to pick up Wore 
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which they vent, with as little Benefit to others, as they 
heard them to themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of 
Time, and other Men's Ears a great deal of Trouble, to 
archaſe the Character of a learned Man; wherefore L 
hall e'en content myſelf with the coarſe Title of an 
honeſt Man. The worſt of it is, that there is a vain, 
and idle Pleaſure in it, which tempts us to ſquander a- 
way many a precious Hour to very little purpoſe. We 
ſpend ourſelves upon Subtilties, which may perchance 
make us to be thought learned, but not good. Wilcom 
d&lights in Opennclſs and Simplicity; in the forming ot 
our Lives, rather than in the Nicetics of the Schools, 
which, at beſt, do but bring us Pleaſure without Profit, 
And in ſhort, the Things which the P4;/o/ophers impoſe 
don us with ſo much Pride and Vanity, are little more 
than the ſame Leſſons over again, which they learned at 
School. But ſome Authors have their Names, tho” their 
Diſcourſes be. mean enough; they diſpute; and wrangle, 
but they do not edify, any farther, than as they keep 
8 from ill-doing, or perhaps ſtop. us in our ſpeed to 
Wickedneſs. And there ought to be a Differcace be- 
twixt the Applauſes of the Schools, and of the Theatre; 
the ane being moved with every popular Conceit, which 
does not at all conſiſt with the Dignity of the other, 
Whereas there are fome Writings that ſtir up ſome gene- 
dus Reſolutions, that do, as it were, inſpire a Man with 
anew Soul, They diſplay the Bleſſings of a happy Life, 
and poſſeſs me at the ſame time with Admiration and with 
Hope. They give me a Veneration for the Oracles of 
Antiquity, and a Claim to them, as to a common Inhe- 
tance; for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, and it 
mult be my Duty to improve the Stock, and tranſmit 
it to Poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear a Man 
ate Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, without ſomething of his 
own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of that 
wich I may read? Not but that Word of Mouth makes 
i great Impreſſion, eſpecially when they are the Speak- 
ers own Words : But he that only recites another Man's 
Words. is no more to me than a Notary, Beſide that there 
820 End of Invention, if we reſt upon what is invented 
aready ; and he that only follows another, is ſo far 
from finding out any thing _ that he does not ſo much 
Bd 2 
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as look for it, 1 do not pretend all this while to de the 
Maſter of Truth, but 1 am yet a moſt obſtinate Ingui. 
fitor after it, I am no Man's Slave; but as 1 aſcribe 
much to great Men, I challenge ſomething to myſelf, 
Our Fore-fathers have left us not only their Invention, 
dut Matter alſo for farther Enquiry, and perhaps they 
might have found out more things that are neceſſary, if 
oo had not bent their Thoughts too much upon Super. 

ITICSs 

Is not this a fine time for us to be fiddling and fooling 
about Words? How many uſeful, and neceſſary things 
are there, that we have firſt to learn, and ſecondly, to 
imprint in our Minds? For 'tis not enough to remember, 
and to underſtand, unleſs we do what we know, 
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Buſineſs, and want of News, are no Excuſe 
among Friends, for not Writing. Wife 
Men are the better for one another, 
How far Wiſdom may be advanced by 
Precept. 


OUR laſt Letter was very ſhort; and the whole 
Letter itſelf was little mote than an Excuſe for 

the ſhortneſs of it. One while you are ſo full of BA,. 
' neſs, that you cannot write at all; and another while, 
you have ſo little News, that you do not know what to 
writes, Now, aſſure yourſelf, that whoſgever has a 
Mind to write may find Leiſure for it: And for your o- 
ther Pretence, it looks as if we ourſelves were the lea 
part of our own Buſineſs. Put the Caſe that the whole 
World were becalmed, and that there were neitherWars, 
Amours, Factions, Deſigns, Diſappointments, Compe- 
titors, or Law - Suits: no Prodigals, Uſurers, or Fornica- 
tors in Nature, there would be a large Ficld yet left for 
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the Offices of Friendſhip, and for the Exerciſe of Philo- 
ſophy and Virtue. Let us rather conſider, what we our- 
ſelves ought to do, than hearken after the Doings of o- 
ther People. What ſignifies the Story of our Neigh- 
bour's Errors, to the reforming of our on! Is it not 
z more glorious, and profitable Employment, to write 
the Hiſtory of Providence, than to Record the Uſur- 

tion of ambitious Princes; and rather. to celebrate 
the Bounties of the Almighty, than the Robberies of A- 
lxander ? Nor is Buſineſs any Excuſe for the Neglect, 
either of our Studies, or of our Friends. Firſt, we con- 
naue our own Buſineſs, and then we increaſe it: And 
ialtead of Lending, we do wholly give ourſelves up to 
it, and hunt for colourable Pretences of miſ-ſpending 
our Time. But, I ſay, that where-ever we arc, or with 
whomſoever, or howloever employed, we. have our 
Thoughts at Liberty. * 

You have here drawn a long Letter from me; and it 
you fiad it tedious, you may thank yourſelf, for cal- 
lag upon me to be as good as my Word, Nat but 
that 1 write by Inclination too For if we love the Pic- 
tures of our Friends, by what Hand ſoever they be 
drawn, How much more then ſhajl we joy ia a Friend's 
Letters, which are undoubtedly the moit lively Pictures 
of one another ? It is a Shame, you'll ſay, to ſtand in 
need of any Remembrancers of an abſent Friend; and 
jet ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Relation, a Houſc, 
: Garment, may honeltly excite the Memory; and it 
renders every thing as freſh to us, as if we were till join- 
ed in our Embraces, and drinking up one another's 
Tears. It is by the Benefit of Letters, that abſeat Friends 
ue in a Manner brought together; beſide that, Ehiſto- 
lary Diſcourſes are much more profitable than public, 
nd premeditated Declamations. For they infinuart 
liemſelves into the Aﬀeions with more Freedom, and 
He, though with leſs Pomp, and Pretence. You do 
txpect, perhaps, that I ſhould tell you, how gentle and 
tort a Winter we have had; how cold and unſcaion- 
ble a Spring, or ſome other Foolerics, to as little Pur-— 
pole. - But, what arc you and | the better for fuch Dif- 
wurſes? We ſhould” rather be laying the Foundations 
Wa good Mind; and learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
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Bleſfings of Virtue, and the Amuſements of Imagiaatz- 
on. There came in ſome Friends to me Yeſterday, thay 
made the Chimney ſmoke a little more than ordinz- 
Ty; but not at a rate to make the Neighbourhood ery 
out Fire. We had Variety of Diſcourſe; and raſkog 
; from one thing to another, we came at laſt to read ſome. 
thing of Duintus Sextius : (a great Man, upon my Cre. 
dit, deny it that will) Good God! The Force and vi- 
gour of that Man's Writings ! and how much are they 
above the common Level of other Philoſophers? 1 can- 
not read them, methinks, without Challenging of For. 
tune, and defying all the Powers of Ambition and Vi- 
olence. The more I conſider him, the more I admire 
him; for I find him, (as in the World itſelf ) every Day 
to be a new Spectacle, and to afford freſh Matter (till for 
more Veneration. And yet the Wiſdom of our Fore . 
fathers has left Work enough for their Poſterity; eren ita 
if there were no more in it than the Application of what fs 
they have tranſmitted to us of their own Invention. As, Wh 4nd 
ſuppoſe, that they had left us Remedies for ſuch and ſuch Wl the 
Diſeaſes; ſo certain, that we ſhould not need to look be 
for any other Medicines; there would be ſome Skill yet Wt the 
required in'the applying of them in the proper Caſe, - 
Proportion, and Seaſon. I have an honour for the Me: 
morials of our worthy Progenitors. If I meet a Con/ul Wt Gor 
or a Prztor upon the Road, I'll alight from my Horſe, er. 
uncover my Head, and give him the Way; and fhall I By Anc 
have no Veneration now for the Names of the Gover- {WM dou 
nors of Mankind? No Man is ſo wiſe, as to know all ticu 
things ; or if he did, one wiſe Man may yet be helpful f at 
io another, in finding out a nearer way to the finiſhing WW ha 
of his Work: For, let a Man make never ſo much ff cell 
Haſte, it is ſome Sort of Aſſiſtance, the bare encouraging Wi ler 
of him to continue his Courſe; beſide the Comforts, and i : 
Benefits of Communication, in Loving, and being beloy* W non 
ed, and in the mutual Approbation of each other. 8 it 
Tur laſt Point, you know, that you and I had in De- Ji lons 
bate, was; Whether or no Wiſdom may be perfected Dl Ih 
Precept. There are ſome, that account only that part BY Won 
of Philoſophy to be profitable to Mankind, which delivers Wi Dilp 
irſelf in particular Precepts to particular Perſons, without of J 
forming the whole Man: Teaching the Huſband (for ths ick 
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porgoſe) how to behave himſelf to his Wife : the Father 


how-to train up, and diſcipline his Children; and the 


Maſter how to govern his Servants. As if any Man 

could be ſufficiently inftruQed.in the Parts of Life, with; 
out comprehending the whole Sum, and Scope of it. O- 
5 thers (as Ariſto the Stoict) are rather for the general 
i Decrees of Philoſophers; which whoſoever knows in the 
1 main, that Perſon underſtands in every Particular how 
p to tutor himſelf, As he that learns to caſt a Dart, when 
* be has by Practice and Exerciſe, gotten a true Aim, he 
r. Wh not only will ſtrike this, or that Mark, but whatever he 
A has a Mind to: So he that is well informed in the whole, 
re vill oeed no Direction in the Paris, but under the Prin- 
cles of a good Life, learn how to behave himſelf in 
er al the Circumſtances of it. Cleantbes allows the Pa- 


7% renetic, or Preceptive Philoſephy, to be in ſome ſort pro- 


en WI table; but yet very ſhorz, and defective, unleſs as it 
dat fows from the univerſal Underſtanding of the Heads 
as, und Degrees of Phiſeſapby. Now the Queſtion is, whe» 
ich WI ther this alone can make a good Man, and whether it 
zo: de ſuperfluous itſclf; or ſo — as to make all o- 
yet Wl ther Knowledge appear ſo? They that will have it ſu- 
iſe, ous, argue thus. If the Eyes be covered, there is no 
He. ing, without removing the Impediment ; and in that 
»/ul Condition, it is to no Purpoſe to bid a Man go to ſuch, 
;rſe, er ſuch a Place, or to reach this or that with his Hand. 
all 1 And ſo it fares with the Mind; ſo long as that continues 
ver- douded with Ignorance and Error, tis idle to give par- 
y all WF ticular Precepts; as if you ſhould teach a poor Man to 
pfol WW 4 the Part of a rich; or one that is hungry, how to be- 
hing WI have himſelf with a full Stomach ; While the one is ne- 
noch ceflitous, and the other half ſtarved, they are neither of 
ging i em the better for it. And then, ſhall we give Precepts 
and Wil n manife} Caſes, or in doubtſul ? The former need 
:lov* Wi done, and in the latter we ſhall not be believed. Nor 

dit enough ſimply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Rea- 
De- fons for it. There are two Errors which we are liable 


d % in this Caſe ; either the Wickegneſs of perverſe Opi- 
; part BJ ons, which have taken Poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a 
livers polition to entertain Error, under any Reſemblance 
thout e Truth. So that our Work mult be, either to cure a 


or te deR Mind, that is already tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an e- 
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vil Inclication, before it comes to an ill Habit. 
the Degrees of P41/oſophy enable us in both theſe Caſes: 
Nor is it — by Particulars, to obviate all particu- 
lar Occaſions. One Man marries a Widow, another 2 
Maid: She may be rich, or poor, barren, or fruitful 
oung, or ancient; ſuperior, inferior, or equal. One 
Man follows public Buſineſs, another flies it; ſo that 
the ſame Advice that is profitable to the one, may 
be miſchievous to the other, Every one's is a particu- 
lar Caſe, and muſt be ſuited with a particular Counſel, 
The Laws of Phil/o/ophy are brief, and extend to all: 
but the Varicty of the other is incomprehenſible, and 
can never make that good to all which it promiſes to a 


few. The Precepts of Wiſdom lie open, but the De- 


grees of it are hidden in the Dark, 

Now, in Anſwer, it does not hold, with the Mind, 
as with the Eye: If there be a Suſſuſion, it is io be help- 
ed by Remedy, and not by Precept The Eye is not 
to be taught to diſlinguiſh Colours; but the Mind mult 
be informed what to do in Life, And yet the Phyſici- 
an will. perſcribe Order alſo to the Paticnt, as well as 
Phyſic; ard tell him, You mut bring your Eye ty endur: 
the Light ty Degrees ; bave a Care of Studying ufn a 
full Stomach, &c, We are told, that Precepts do nci- 
ther extinguiſh nor abate falſe Opinions in us of food, 
or evil: And it ſhall be granted, that of themſclics 
they are not able to ſubduc vicious Inclications : But 
this does not hinder them from being very uſcſul to us 
in Conjunction with other Helps. Firlt, as they refteſa 
the Memory; and ſccondly, as they bring us to a more 
diſtin View of the Parts, which we ſaw but contuſcaly 
in the whole. At the ſame Kate, Conſolatories, and 
Exhortations will be found ſuperfluous, as well as Pre- 
cepts, which yet upon daily Experience we know to te 
otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, not only for the 
Precepts, but tor the Converſe of Philaſaplers, for we 
ſtill carry away ſomewhat of the Tintture of Virtee, 
whether we will or no: But the decpeſt impreſſion they 
make, is upon Childien. It is urged, that Precepts ate 
inſufficient without Proof; but, 1 lay, that the very Au- 
thority of the Adviſer, goes a great Way in the Credit 
of the Advice: As we depend upon the Opinion of the 
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Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon for it. And 
2gin, whereas the Variety ot Precepts is ſaid to be in- 
nite, 1 cannot allow it, For the greateſt and molt ne- 
ceſary Affairs are not many; and for the Application 
to Time, Places, and Perſons, the Difference are fo 
ne ſaall, that a few general Rules, will ſerve the Turn. 
at WH Nay, let a Man be never fo right in his Opinion, he 
ay Wl nay be yet more confirmed in it by Admonition, There 
Us ue many Things that may aſſiſt a Cure, — they 
1. bo dot perfect it; even Madmen themſelves may be kept 
: in Awe by Menaces, and Correction. But it is a bard 
nd Matter, 1 muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at a Diſtance. 
» a Tor Advice depends much upon the Opportunity; and 
- WH that perhaps which was proper when it was delired, 

may come to be pernicious before it be received, Some 
id, WH indeed may be preſcribed, as ſome Remedies, at any 
p- Wl Diſtance, and tranſmitted to Poſterity but for others, 
ot Man muſt be upon the Place, and deliberate upon Cir- 
ult Wh cumſtances, and be not only preſent, but watchful to 
ci- bike in with the very Nick of the Occaſion, 
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:cs Wl Seneca gives an Account of himſelf, Of 
his Studies, and of his Inclinations: 
With many excellent Reflections upon 


che Duties, and the Errors of human 
= Life. 


- 4 Letters were old, before they came to my 

Hand; fo that 1 made no Enquiry of the Meſſen/ 
ys ME what you were a- doing ; beſides that, wherever 
are ba are, I take it for granted, that I know your Buſi - 
delt; and that you are itil] upon the great Work of per- 
kefting yourſelf: A Thiog not to be done by Chance, 
ut by Induſtry and Labour. We are all of us wicked, 
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before we come to be good. We are prepoſſeſſed, ſo 
that we mult unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Virtue, The 
great Difficulty is to begin the Enterprize : For a weak 
Mind is afraid of new Experiments. I have now given 
over troubling myſelf for fear of you: becauſe I have 
that Security for your well-doing, that never failed any 
Man. The Love of Truth and of Goodneſs, is become 
habitual to you. It may ſo fall out, that Fortune per. 
haps may do you an Injury; but there is no Fear of your 
doing yourſelf one. Go on as you have begun, and com- 
poſe your Reſolutions; not to an effeminate Eaſe, but to 
a Frame of virtuous Quiet. It is a double Kindneſs that 
you call me to ſo ſtrict an Account of my Time: that 
nothing leſs than a Diary of my Life will ſatisfy you; 
For I take it as a Mark, both of your good Opinion, and 
of your Friendſhip; the former in believing that I do 
nothing which I care to conceal; and the other aſſu- 
ring yourſelf that I will make you the Confident of all 
my Secrets, I will hereafter ſet a Watch upon mylelf, 
and do as you would have me: and acquaint you, not 
only with the Courſe, and Method, but with the very Bu- 
neſs of my Life. 

Tuis Day I have had entire to myſelf, without any 
knocking at my Door, or lifting up of the Hanging ; but 
I have divided it betwixt my Book and my Bed, and been 
left at Liberty to do my own Buſineſs: For all the Im- 
pertinents were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or at 
the Horſematch. My Body does not require much Ex- 
erciſe; and 1 am beholden to my Age for it : A little 
makes me weary; and that is the End alſo of that which 
is moſt robuſt. My Dinner is a Peace of dry Bread, with- 
out a Table, and without fouling my Fingers. My Sleeps 
are ſhort, and in truth a liitle doubtful, betwixt ſlum- 
bering and waking One while 1 am reflecting upon the 
Errors of Antiquity ; and then I apply myſelf to the 
correcting of my own. In my Reading, with Reverence 
to the Ancients, ſome Things I take, others I alter; and 
ſome again I reje&; others I invent; without enthral: 
ling myſelf ſo to another's Judgment, as not to preſerve 
the Freedom of my own. Sometimes of a Sudden in the 
Middle of my Meditations, my Ears are ſtruck with a 
Shout of a Thouſand People together, from ſome Spec 
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ncle or other; the Noiſe does not at all diſcompoſe my 
Thoughts ; it is no more to me than the Daſhing of 
Waves, or the Wind in a Wood; but poſhbly ſometimes 
it may divert them. Good Lord (think I) J Men would 
ve but exerciſe their Brains, as they do their Bodies und 
ny ale as much Pains for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure / 
ne For Difficulties ſtrengthen the Mind, as well as Labour 
r · does the Body. a 
ur You tell me, that you want my Books more than my 
m- coonſels; which I take juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould 
to Wl have allced me for my Picture For I have the very ſame 
nat Opinion of my Wit, that I have of my Beauty, You 
hat WW ſhall have both the one, and the other, with my very 
u: elf into the Bargain. 
ind Is the Examination of my own Heart, I find ſome 
do WI vices that lie open ; others more obſcure, and out of 
ſu. WF Sight ; and ſome that take me only by Fits. Which laſt 
all WF 1 look upon as the moſt dangerous and troubleſome ; for 
elf, WM they ly upon the Catch, and keep a Man upon a perpe- 
not Wl wal Guard: Being neither provided againſt them, as in 
Bu- state of War; nor ſecure as in any Aſſurance of Peace, 
To ſay the Truth, we are all of us as cruel, as ambiti- 
any Wl ous, and as lux&rious as our Fellows. But we want the 
but Fortune, or the Occaſion perchance, to ſhew it. When 
Xen Wl the Snake is frozen, it is ſafe ; but the Poiſon is ſtill in 
Im. it though ir be numbed. We hate Upſtarts, that uſe 
Dr at I their Power with Inſolence; when yet if we had the 
Ex- WH fame Means, it is odds that we ſhould do the ſame thing 
ourſelves. Only our Corruptions are private, for want 


hich of Opportunity to employ them. Some things we look 
vith+ upon as ſuperfluous ; and others, not as worth the while. 
Jeeps WE But we never conſider, that we pay deareſt for that which 
lum- WH ve pretend to receive gratis. As Anxiety, Loſs of Cre- 
1 dit, Liberty, and Time. So cheap is every Man in ef- 
| A 


ſe&, that pretends to be moſt dear to himſelf. Some are 
dipt in their Luſts, as in a River; there muſt be a Hand 
to help them out: Others are ſtrangely careleſs of good 
Counſel; and yet well enough diſpoſed to follow Ex- 
ple. Some again mult be forced to their Duties, be- 
Gule there is no good to be done upon them by Perſua- 
hon, But, out of the whole Race of Mankind, how 
kw are there that are able to help themſelyes ? Being 
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thus conſcious of our own Frailty, we ſhould do well 
to keep ourſelves quiet; and not to truſt weak Minds 
with Wine, Beauty, or Pleaſure; we have much ado 

ou ſee, to keep our Feet upon dry Ground: What will 

ecome of us then, if we venture ourſelves where itis 
flippery ? It is not to ſay, This is a bard Leſſon, and aue 
cannot go through with it. For we can, it we would 
endeavour it; but we cannot, becauſe we give it for 
granted that we cannot, without trying whether we can 
or no. And what is the Meaning of all this; but that we 
are pleaſed with our Vices, and willing to be maſtered 
by them? So that we had rather — than caſt them 
off. The true Reaſon is, we will not; but the pre- 
tence is that we cannot. And we are not only under a 
Neceſſity of Error, but the very Love of it. 

To give you now a Brief of my own Character, I am 
none of thoſe that take delight in Tumults, and in ſtrug- 
gling with Difficulties. I had rather be quiet, than in 
Arms: For I account it my Duty to bear up againſt ill 
Fortune: but ſtil] without chuſing it. Iam no Friend 


to Contention ; "m— that of the Bar: But I am ve-" 


ry much a Servant to all honeſt Buſineſs, that may be 
done in a Corner. And there is no Retreat ſo unhappy 
as not to yield Entertainment for a great Mind; by 
which a Man may make himſelf profitable both to his 
Country, and to his Friends, by his Wiſdom, by his In- 
tereſt, and by his Counſel. It is the Part of a good pa- 
triot to prefer Men of Worth; to defend the Innocent; 
to provide good Laws; and to adviſe in War and in 
Peace. But is not he a good Patriot, that inſtruds 
Youth in Virtue; and furniſhes the World with Precepts 
of Morality, and keeps human Nature within the Bouncs 
of right Reaſon ? Who is the greater Man, he that pro- 
nounces a Sentence upon the Bench, or he that in his 
Study reads us a Lecture of Juſtice. Piety, Patience, For- 


titude ; the Knowledge of Heaven, the Contempt of 


Death, and the Bleſſing of a good Conſcience? The Sol- 
dier that guards the Ammunition and the Baggage, 1523 
neceſſary as he that fights the Battle. Was not Cato a 
greater Example than either Ulyſſes or Hercules ? They 
had the Fame, you know, of being indefatigable; De- 
| ſpiſers of Pleaſure, and great Conquerors, both of the: 
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| ies, and of their Appetites. But Cato, I muſt con- 
$ 12 had no Encounters — Monſters; nor did he fall 
, "to thoſe Times of Credulity, when People believed, 
| that the Weight of the Heavens reſted upon one Man's 
$ houlders. But he grappled with Ambition, and the un- 
* mited Deſire of Power; which the whole World, di- 
dad under a Triumvirate, was not able to ſatisfy. He 
r oppoſed himſelf to the Vices of a degenerate City; even 
n nden it was now ſinking under its own Weight, He ſtood 
'© nale, and ſupported the falling Commonwealth, *ill at 
d aff as inſeparable Friends, they were cruſhed together : 
m br neither would Cato ſurvive the public Liberty; nor 
© WM id that Liberty out-live Cato. To give you now a fur- 
2 der Account of myſelf : I am naturally a Friend to all 

the Rules and Methods of Sobricty and Moderation. I 
im le the old-faſhioned Plate that was left me by my 
3" Wl Country Father: It is plain and heavy; and yet for all 
in us, there is a kind of dazzling, methinks, in the Often-- 
tations of Splendor and Luxury. But it ſtrikes the Eye 
ad Bi nore than the Mind; and though it may ſhake a wiſe 
Man, it cannot alter him. Yet it ſends me home many 
imes ſadder, perhaps, than I went out; but yet, I hope, 
PP) WM nt worſe; tho' not without ſome ſecret Diſſatisfaction 


by Wu my own Condition, Upon theſe Thoughts betake my- 
his WW (lf to my Philoſophy ; and then, methinks, I am not well 
In- uleſs I put myſelf into ſome public Employment: Not 
Pa- for the Honour, or the Profit of it; but only to place my 
17 elf in a Station where I may be ſerviceable to my Coun- 


try, and to my Friends. But when I come, on the other 
vets ide, to conſider the Une aſineſs, the Abuſes, and the Loſs 
of Time that attends public Affairs, I get me home again 
8 faſt as I can; and take up a Reſolution of ſpending the 


P10- WMlcmainder of my Days within the Privacy of my own 
13 wals. How great a Madneſs is it to ſet our Hearts up- 
* en Trifles; eſpecially to the Neglect of the moſt ſerious 
| 


Ofices of our Lives, and the moſt important End of our 
bang? How miſerable, as well as ſhort is their Life, 
bat compaſs with great Labour, what they poſſeſs with 
peater ; and hold with Anxiety, what they acquire with 


— Trouble ? But, we ate governed in all things by Opinion, 
2 ad every thing is to us as we believe it. What is Po- 


rh, but a Privative; and not intended of what a Man 
CI 


_ Virtue itſelf is alſo a precedent Cauſe of Evil; as mac 
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has, but of that which he has nt? The great Subject uf 
human Calamities, is Money, Take all the reſt together 
as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, Deſire, Pain, Labour; and 
thoſe which proceed from Money exceed them all. Tig 
a wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers, Rope - dancete, Di. 1 
vers; what Pains they take, and what Hazard they run, 

for an inconſiderable Gain! And yet we have not Pati- 

ence for the thouſandth Part'of that Trouble, though it 
would put us into the Poſſeſſion of an everlaſting Quiet, 
Epicurus, for Experiment ſake, confined himſelf to a nar- 
rower Allowance, than that of the ſevereſt Priſons to the 

moſt capital Offenders; and found himſelf at Eaſe too in 

a (trier Diet, than a Man in the worſt Condition needs 

to fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and to fruſtrate 

the worſt which ſhe can do We ſhould never know a- 7 
ny thing to be ſuperfluous, but by the want of it. How yo 
many things do we provide, only becauſe others have Wl 0 
them for-Faſhion ſake ? Caligula offered Demetrius five Wl cd. 
thouſand Crowns, who rejected them with a Smile, as 
who ſhould fay, It was /o little, it did him no Honour 
the reſuſing of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, than the Offer © ( 
of his whole Empire would 4. been a Temptation to have Ml vb 
tried ibe Firmneſi of my Virtue. By this Contempt of I 50 
Riches, is intended only the fearleſs Poſſeſſion of them. Le 
And the way to attain that, is to perſwade ourſelves, Im 
that we may live happily without them. How many of of 
thoſe things, which Reaſon formerly told us were ſuper- ¶ jou 
fluous, and mimical, do we now find to be ſo by Experi-M yh, 
ence? But we are miſ-led by the Counterfeit of Good yell 
on the one Hand, and the Suſpicion of Evil on the othet. give 
Not that Riches are an efficient Cauſe of Miſchief ; but be: 
they are a precedent Cauſe, by way of irritation, andi to u 
Attraction. For they have ſo near a Reſemblance 0 
Good, that moſt People take them to be good. Nay, 


are cnvied for their Wiſdom, or for their Juſtice, Whit 
does not ariſe from the Thing itſelf, but from the ure 
provable Power of Virtue, that forces all Men to admire 
and to love it. That is not gos, that is more advanit ff mak 
gecus to us, but that which is 97ly ſo, wort 
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„Tue Bleflings of a virtuous Retirement, 
ly How. we come' to the Knowledge of Vir- 
it tue. A Diſtinction betwixt Good and 
_ Honeſt. A wiſe Man contents himſelf 
he WF with: his Lot. 


eds 
ate HERE is no Opportunity *ſcapes-me; of-enquiring 
a- Where you are, what you do, and what Company 


ow WE you keep: And I am well enough pleaſed that I can hear 
ave Wl nothing concerning you; for it ſhews that you hve retir- 
five Wl ed, Not but that I durſt truſt you with the wide World 
„wo: But, however, it is not eaſy ſuch a general Con- 

rerſation : Nor is it abſolutely ſafe neither; for, though 
er it ſhould not corrupt you, it would yet binder you. Now 

whereſoever you are, know, that I am with you; and 
pt of you are ſo to live, as if I both heard and ſaw you. Your 
Letters are really Bleſhngs to me, and the Senſe of your 


Ives, Improvements relieves me, even under the Conſideration. 

ny ol of my own Decay» Remember, that as I am old, fo are 

aper: ¶ you mortal. Be true to yourſelf, and examine yourſelf, 

per. whether you be of the ſame Mind to-day, that you were 

Good Wl yeſterday ;.for that's a Sign of perfect Wiſdom. And yet 

oy give me leave to tell you, that though change of Mind 
, 


de a Token of ImperfeCtion ; it is the Buſineſs of my Age 
tounwill one Day, that which I willed another. And let 
ne recommend it. to your Practice too, in many Caſes; 
for the Abatement of our Appetites, and of our Errors, 
> 040 s the beſt Entertainment of Mankind. It is for young 


Whi en to gather Knowledge, and for old Men to uſe it: 
, 1 And aſſure yourſelf, that no Man gives a fairer Account 
dm 


of his Time, than he that makes it his daily Study, to 

Make himſelf better, If you be in Health, and think it 

worth your while to become the Maſter of yourſelf ; it 

8 my Deſire, and my ORs that you apply yourſelf to 
C 2. 
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Wiſdom with your whole Heart: And judge of your 
Improvement, not by what you ſpeak, or by what you 
write; but by the Firmneſs of your Mind, and the Go- 
vernment of your Paſſions. What Extremities have ſome 
Men endured in Sieges; even ſor the Ambition ard In- 
tereſt of other People ! And, ſhall not a Man venture the 
croſhog of an intemperate Luſt, for the Conqueſt of him. 
felf? You do very well to betake yourſelt to a private 
Life; and better yet, in keeping of that Privacy private, 
For, otherwiſe, your Retreat would look like Oftentation: 
The greateſt Actions of our Lives are thoſe that we do 
in a Receſs from Buſineſs : Beſides, that there are ſome 
Governments, and Employments, that a Man would not 
have any thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
ſidered, that public Offices and Commiſſions are common- 
ly bought with our Money; whereas the great Bleſlings 
of Leiſure, and Privacy, coſt us nothing. Contemplati- 
on is undoubtedly the beſt Entertainment of Peace; and 
only a ſhorter Cut to Heaven itſelf : Over and above that, 
Buſineſs makes us troubleſome to others, and unquiet to 
ourſelves; for, the End of one Appetite, or Deſign, is 
the Beginning of another. To ſay nothing of the Expence 
of Time in vexatious Attendances, and the Danger of 
Competitors. Such a Man, perhaps, has more Friends at 
Court than I have; a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, more 
profitable Offices, and more illuſtrious Titles. But, what 
do I care to be overcome by Men, in ſome Caſes, ſo long 
as Fortune is overcome by me in all? Theſe Conſidera- 
tions ſhould have been earlier; for 'tis too late in the 
Article of Death, to project the Happineſs of Life. And 
yet there is no Age better adapted to Virtue, than that 
which comes by many Experiments, and long Sufferings, 
to the Knowledge of it: For our Luſts are then weak, and 
our Judgment ſtrong; and Wiſdom is the Effect of Time. 

Some are of Opinion, that we come to the Knowledge 
of Virtue by Chance; (which were an Indignity.) Others 
by Obſervation, and comparing Matters of Fact one with 
another; the Underſtanding, by a kind of Analogy ap- 
proving this, or that, for good and honeſt. Theſe are tuo 
Points, which others make wholly different ; but the 
Stoicks only divide them. Some will have every thing to 
be good, that is beneficial to us: As Money, Wine; and 
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ſo lower, to the meaneſt things we uſe. And they rec- 
kon. that to be honeſt, where there is a Reaſonable Diſ- 
charge of a common Duty: As Reverence to a Parent ;. 
Tenderneſs to a Friend; the Expoſing of ourſelves for. 
our Country, and the Regulating of our Lives according 
to Moderation and. Prudence. The Stoicks reckon them 
to be two; but ſo as to make the/e two, yet, out of one. 
They will have nothing to be good. but what is honelt ; 
nor any thing to be honeſt, but that which is 2 So 
that in ſome ſort they are mixed, and inſeparable. There 
are ſome things that are neither good, nor bad; as War 
Embaſſy, JIutiſdiction: But theſe, in the laudable Admi - 
iſtration of them, do, of doubtful, become good; which 
Good is only a Conſequent upon Honeſty: But Honeſty 
is good in itſelf, and the other flows from it. There are 
ſome Actions that ſeem to us Matter of Benignity, Hu- 
manity, Generoſity, Reſolution ; which we are apt to 
admire, as perfect: And yet, upon farther Examination, 
we find that great Vices were concealed under the Re - 
ſemblances of eminent Virtues, Glorious Actions are the 
Images of Virtue: but yet many things ſeem to be good, 
that are evil; and evil, that are good: And the Skill is 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt . things that are ſo much alike in 
Shew, and ſo. diſagreeing in Effect. We are led to the 
Underſtanding of Virtue by the Congruity we find in ſuch 
and ſuch- Actions to Nature, and right Reaſon: By the 
Order, Grace, and Couſtancy of them; and, by a certain 
Majeſty, and greatneſs, that ſurpaſſes all other things. 
From hence 2 a happy Life; to which nothing 
comes amiſs; but, on the contrary, every thing ſucceeds 
to our very Wiſh, There is no wrangling with Fortune 
do being out of Humour for Accidents z whatſoever be- 
als me in. my Lot, and whether in Appearance it be 
good or bad, it is God's Pleaſure ; and it is my Duty to 
bear it. When a Man has once gotten a Habit of Vir- 
we, all bis Actions: are equal: He is conſtantly one and 
the ſame Man; and he does well, not only upon Coun - 
fl, but.out of Cuſtom too. Shall 1 tell you now, io a 
vord, the Sum of human Duty? Patience where we are 
b ſuffer; and Prudence, in things we do, It is a fre- 
Jueat Complaint in the World, that the things we enjoy 
vc but few, tranſitory, and uncertain ; ſo ungrateful A. 
*3.89 & 
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Conſtruction do we make of the divine Bounty, Hence 
it is, that we are neither willing to die, nor contented io 
live; betwixt the Fear of the one, and Deteſtation of 
the other Hence it is, that we are perpetually ſhifting 
of Counſels, and ſtill craving of more; becauſe hat 
which we call Felicity, is not able to fill us. And what 
is the Reaſon, but that we are not yet come to that im- 
menſe and inſeparable Good, which leaves us nothing 
farther to deſire In that bleſſed Eſtate we feel no want; 
we are abundantly pleafed with what we have; and what 
we have not, we do not regard: fo that every thing is 
reat, becauſe ir is fufficient. If we quit this hold, there 
will be no Places for the Offices of Faith and Piety: In 
the Diſcharge whereof we muſt both ſuffer many things, 
that the World calls evil ; and part with many things, 
which are commonly accounted good. True Joy is e- 
verlaſting ; Pleaſures are falſe, and fugitive, It is a great 
Encouragement to we/l-doing, that when we are once in 
the Poſſeſſion of Virtue, it is our own for ever. While l 
ſpeak this to you, 1 preſcribe to myſelf; what I write, 
I read; and reduce all my Meditations to the Ordering 
of my own Manners. There is nothing ſo mean, and or- 
dinary, but it is illuſtrated by Virtue, and Externals 
are of no more Uſe toit, than the Light of a Candle to the 
Glory of the Sun. 
IT is often objected to me, that I adviſe People to quit 
the World, to retire, and content themſelves with a good 
Conſcience. But what becomes of your Precepts then, 
(fay they) that enjoin us to die in Action? To whom 1 
muſt anſwer, That I am never more in Action, than when 
Tam alone in my Study; where I have only locked up my- 
ſelſ in private, to attend the Buſineſs of the Public. I 
do not loſe ſo much as one Day; nay, and part of the 
Niels too 1 borrow for my Book. When my Eyes will 
ferve me no longer, 1 fall afleep ; and till then I work. 
I have retired myſelf, not only from Men, but from Ju- 
fineſs alſo, and my own, in the firſt Place, to attend the 
Service of Poſterity, in hope that what TI new write, may, 
in ſome Meaſure, be profitable to future Generations. 
Bur it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate Virtue, 
and good Men, for ſick Eyes will not endure the Light; 
but, fike Birds of Night, they fly from it into their Holes 
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Why does ſuch a Man talk ſo much of his Philaſaphy, 
and yet live in Magnificence ? Of contemaing Riches, 
Life, Health: and yet cheriſh, and maintain them, with 
the greateſt Care imaginable ? Baniſhment, he ſays, is 
bat an idle Name; and yet he can grow old within his 
own Walls. He puts no Difference betwixt a long Life, 
and a ſhort; and yet he ſpins out his own, as far as it 
will go. The hing is this, he does not contema tem- 
w/ Bleſſings, ſo as to refuſe, or drive them away; 
but if they come, they are welcome ; if not, he'll never 
break his Heart for the Want of them : He takes them 
into his Houſe, not into his Soul ; and he makes uſe of 
them, only as Matter for his Virtue to work upon, There 
s no doubt but a wiſe Man may ſhew himſelf better in 
Riches, than in Poverty: That is to ſay, his Temperance, 
his Liberality, his Magnificence, Providence, and Pru- 
dence, will be more conſpicuous. He will be a wiſe 
Man ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg or an Arm; but yet 
be had rather be perfect He is pleaſed with Wealth, 
23 he would be at Sea, with a fair Wind, or with a Glance 
of the warm Sun in a froſty Morning: So that the things 
which we call indifferent, are not yet without their Va- 
ue: and ſome greater than others. But, with this Dif- 
ference betwixt the Philoſophers and the common peo- 
ple, Riches are the 5ervants of the one, and the Maſters 
of the other. From the one, if they depart, they carry 
away nothing but themſelves ; but from the other, they 
take away the very Heart and Peace of the Poſſeſſor a - 
long with them. It is true, that if I might have m 
Choice, I would have Health, and Strength; and yet if 
| come to be viſited with Pain, or Sickneſs, I would en- 
deavour to improve them to my Advantage, by making 
a right Judgment of them; as I ought to do of all the 
Appointments of Providence. So that as they are not 
good in themſelves, neither are they evil; but Matter of 
Aerciſe for our Virtues; of Temperance, on the one 
Hand, and of Reſignation, on the other. 
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EPIST L E VII. 


Of impertinent Studies, and impertinent 


Men. Philoſophers the beſt Compa. 


NIONS. . 


HF that duly conſiders the Buſineſs of Life and Death. 
will find that he has little Time to ſpare from that 
Study: And yet how we trifle away our Hours upon im- 
pertinent Niceties and Cavils ! Will Plates imaginary l- 
deas makes me an honeſt Man? There's neither Certain». 
ty in. them, nor Subſtance, A Mouſe is a Syllable; but 
a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe :. therefore a Mouſe does not 
eat Cheeſe Oh! theſe childiſh Follies ! Is it for this 
that we ſpend our Blood. and our good Humour, and. 
row.grey. in our. Cloſets? We ate jeſting, when we 
mould be helping the miſerable; as well ourſelves as o- 
thers. There's no ſporting with men in Diſtreſs The 
Felicity of Mankind depends upon the Counſel of Philo- 
ſophers. Let us rather conſider what. Nature has made 
ſuperfluous, and what neceſſary: How eaſy our. Condi- 
tions are, and how.delicious that Life, which is governed 
by Reaſon rather than Opinion... There are impertinent 
Studies, as well as impertinent . Men. Didymus the 
Grammarian wrote 4000 Books; wherein he is much 
concerned to diſcover where Homer was born ; who was 
Areas true Mother; and whether Anacrecn was the 
greater Whoremaſter or Drunkard: With other Foppe- 
ries, that a Man would labour to forget, if he knew 
them. Is it not an important Queſtion, which of the 
two was firſt, the Mallet or the Tongs? Some People 
are extremely inquiſitive to know how many Oars U- 
Het bad: Which was firſt written, the //jads or the 0- 
dy/ſes ; or if they were both done by the fame Hand? A 
Man is never a Jot the more learned for this Curioſity, 
but much the more troubleſome... Am I ever the more 
juſt, the more moderate, valiant, or liberal, for know- 
ing, that Curius Dentatas was the firſt that carried Ele- 
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phants in Triumph? Teach me my Duty to Providence, 
to my Neighbour, and to myſelf : To diſpute, with So- 
crates ; to doubt, with Carneades; to ſet up my Reſt, 
with Epicurus; to maſter my Appetites, with the Sto- 
ich; and to renounce the World with the Cynic. What 
a deal of Buſineſs there is, firſt, to make Homer a Philo» 
her and ſecondly, in what Claſſit to range him? One 
will have him to be a Stoict, a Friend to Virtue, and an 
Enemy to Pleaſure; preferring Honeſty even to Immor- 
ulity itſelf : Another makes him an Epicurean; one that 
loves his Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in good Company: 
Some are poſitive in it, that he was a Peripatetic; and 
others, that he was a Sceptic. But it is clear, that in be» 
ing all theſe things, he was not any one of them. Theſe 
divided Opinions do not all hinder us from agreeing upon 
the main, that he was a wiſe Man. Let us therefore ap- 
ply ourſelves to thoſe things that made him ſo, and e' en 
et the Reſt alone. 

Ir was a pleaſant Humour of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich 
Man, and one that managed a good Fortune with a very 
ll Grace. He had neither Wit nor Memory; but would 
fain paſs for a learned Man, and ſo took ſeveral into his 
Family; and whatſoever they knew, he aſſumed to him - 
fell, There are a ſort of People that are never well, 
but at Theatres, Spectacles, and public Places; Men of 
Buſineſs, but it is only in their Faces; for they wander 
vp and down without any Deſign ; like Piſmires, eager 
and empty; and every thing they do is only as it hap- 
pens, This is an Humour, which a Man may call a kind 
of reſtleſs Lazineſs. Others you ſhall have, that are per- 

twally in haſte, as they were crying Fire, or running 
ora Midwife; and all this Hurry perhaps only to ſa- 
lute ſome Body that had no Mind to take Notice of 
them; or ſome ſuch trivial Errand. At Night, when 
ey come home tired and weary, aſk them why they 
vent out ? where they have been? And, what they 
hae done? *Tis a very flender Account that they are 
ble to give you ; and yet the next Day they take the 
ame Jaunt over again: This is a kind of fantaſtical In- 
tuſtry, a great deal of Pains taken to no purpoſe at all: 
Twenty Viſits made and no Body at home, (they them- 
klves leaſt of all:) They that have this Vice, are com 
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monly Hearkeners, Tale-bearers, News-mongers, Meg. 
lers in other People's Affairs, and curious after Secrets, 
which a Man can neither ſafely hear, nor report. Theſe 
Men of idle Employment, that run up and down, eternal. 
ly vexing others, and themſelves too; that thruſt them. 
ſelves into all Companies; what do they get by'd: One 
Man's aſleep, another's at Supper, a third in Company, a 
fourth in haſte, a fifth gives them the Slip : and when 
their Folly has gone the Round, they clofe up the Day 
with Shame and Repentance. Whereas Zeno, Pythags. 
rat, Democritus, Ariſtotle,Theophraftus, and all the Pa- 
trons of Philaſaphy, and Virtue ; they are always at Lei- 
ſure, and in good Humour; familiar, profitable ; a Man 
never comes away empty handed from them ; but, full 
of Comfort, and Satisfaction; they, make all paſt Ages 
preſent to us, or us their Contemporatiess The Doors 
of theſe Men are open, Night and Day; and in their 
Converſation there is neither Danger, Treachery, nor Ex- 
men) but we are the wiſer, the happier, and the richer 

or it. How bleſſedly does a Man ſpend his Time in this 
Company, where he may adviſe in all the Difficulties of 
Life? Here's Counſcl without Reproach ; and Praiſe 
without Flattery. We cannot be the Chuſers of our own 
Parents, but of our Friends we may; and adopt ourſelves 
into thoſe noble Families. This is the way of making 
Mortality in a manner, to be immortal: The Time palt, 
we make to be our own, by Remembrance; the preſent, 
by Uſe; and the future, by Providence, and Foreſight, 
That only may properly be ſaid to be lopg Life, that 
draws all Ages into one; and that a ſhort one, that for» 
gets the paſt, neglects the preſent, and is ſoſicitous for 
the Time to come Bur it is not yet ſufficient. to iknow 
what Plato, or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make it all our own 
by Habit, and Practice, and improve both the World, 
and ourſelves, by an Example of Life anſwerable to theu 
Erccepts. 
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EPIST LE VIII. 


Againſt Singularity of Manners and Be- 
haviour. 


T is the Humour of many People to be ſingular in 
] their Dreſs and manner of Life; only to the End 
an WE that they may be taken notice of. Their Clothes, for- 
all both, muſt be coarſe, and flovenly; their Heads and 
nes Beards neglected; their Lodgings upon the Ground, and 
ors Wl they live in an open Defiance of Money, What is all 
this, upon the whole Matter, but an ambitious Vanity, 
x» Wl that has crept in at the Back-door? A wiſe Man will 
her Wl keep himſelf clear of all theſe Fooleries, without di- 
this Wl ſturbing public Cuſtoms, or 2 himſelt a Gazing-ſtock 
s of Wl to the People. But, Will this ſecure him, think you? 
-aiſc Wl 1 can no more 8 than that a temperate Man 
own Wl hall have his Health: But it is very probable that it 
lves Wl may. A Philo/zpher has enough to do to ſtand right in 
king Wl the World, let him be never ſo modeſt : And his Out- 
palt, Wl ide ſhall be ſtill like that of other People, let them be 
ſent, Wl never ſo unlike wvirhin. His Garments ſhall be neither 
ight. Wl rich, nor ſordid. No matter for Arms, Motto's, and 
that WW other Curioſities upon his Plate: But he ſhall not yet 

make it a Matter of Conſcience, to have no Plate at all. 
He that likes an earthen Veſſel as well as Silver, has 
not a greater Mind than he that uſes Plate, and reckons 
tas Dirt. It is our Duty to live better than the com- 
mon People, but not in Oppoſition to them; as if Phi» 
lſephy were a Faction; for by ſo doing, inſtead of re- 
forming, and gaining upon them, we drive them away 
and when they find it unreaſonable to imitate us in all 
wings, they will follow us in nothing. Our Buſineſs 


nuſt'be to live according to Nature, and to own the 
Senſe of outward things with other People: Not to tor- 
ment the Body; and, with Exclamations againſt that 
hich is ſweet and cleanly, to delight in Naſtineſs; 
ud to uſe, not only a coarſe, but a fluttifh, and offen- 
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ſive Deit. Wiſdom preaches Temperance, not Mortiſ- 
cation; and a Man may be a very good Huſband, wich- 
out being a Sloven, He that ſteers a middle Courſe, 
betwixt Virtue and Popularity; that is to ſay, betwixt 
good Manners and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both App oba- 
tion and Reverence. But, what if a Man governs him- 
{elf in his Cloaths, in his Deit, in his Exerciſes as he 
ought to do? It is not that his Garments, bis Meat, and 
Drink, or his Walking, are things ſimply good; but it 
is the Tenor of a Man's Life ; and the Conformity of it 
to Nature, and right Reaſon. Philaſophy obliges us to 
Humanity, Society, and the ordinary Uſe of external 
Things, It is not a Thing to pleaſure the People with, 
or to entertain an idle Hour; but a Study for the form- 
ing of the Mind, and the Guidance of human Life. 
And a wiſe Man ſhould alſo live as he diſcourſes, and 
in all Points be like himſelf, and in the firſt Place, 
ſet a Value upon himſelf before he can pretend to 
become valuable to others. As well our good Deeds, as 
our evil, come home to us at laſt; he that is charitable; 
makes others fo by his Example, and finds the Com- 
fort of that Charity when he wants it himſelf. He that 
is cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. *Tis a hard matter for a 
Man to be both popular, and virtuous; for he muſt be 
like the People that would oblige them; and the Kind» 
neſs of diſhoneſt Men is not to be acquired by honeſt 
Means. He lives by Reaſon, not by Cuſtom ;z he ſhuns 
the very Converſation of the Intemperate, and Ambiti- 
ous. He knows the Danger of great Examples of 
Wickedneſs, and that public Errors impoſe upon the 
World under the Authority of Precedents ; for they 
take for granted, that they are never out of the Way 
ſo long as they keep the Road, 

We are beſet with Dangers; and therefore a wiſc 
Man ſhould have his Virtues in a continual, Readineſs to 
encounter them, Whether Poyerty, Loſs of Friends, 
Pains, Sickneſs, or the like; he ſtil] maintains his poſt: 
Whereas a Fool is ſurpriſed at every thing, and afraid 


of his very Succouts: Either he makes no Reſiſtance at 


all, or elſe he does it by halves. He will neither take 
Advice from others, nor look to himſelf: He reckons 
upon Philoſophy, as a thing not worth his Time; and if 
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ke can but get the Reputation of a good Man among the 
common People, he takes no further care, but accounts 
that he has done his Duty. 


EPISTLE IX 


The Bleſſings of a vigorous Mind, in a de- 
cayed Body ; with ſome pertinent Reflec- 
tions of Seneca upon his own Age. 


e. HEN I call Claranus my School - ſellow, I need 
d not ſay any thing more of his Age, having told 
e, po, that he and I were Contemporaries, You would 
to dot imagine, how green, and vigorous his Mind is, and 
as ¶ the perpetual Conflict that it has with his Body. They 
le; vere naturally ill matcht; unleſs to ſhew, that a gene- 
n- wos Spirit may be lodged under any Shape. He has ſur- 
at nounted all Difficulties; and, from the Contempt of 
ra WE tinſelf, is advanced to the Contempt of all things elſe. 
be Wl When I conſider him well, methinks his Body appears 
1d» o me as fair as his Mind. If Nature could have brought 
eſt Wl the Soul naked into the World, perhaps ſhe would have 
uns Wl done it: But yet ſhe does a greater thing, in exalting 
iti- bat Sou] above all Impediments of the Fleſh, It is a 
of Wheat Happineſs, to preſerve the Force of the Mind, in 

the Wl the Decay of the Body; and to ſee the Loſs of Appetite 
hey rore than requited with the Love of Virtue. Bat, 
ay uether 1 owe this Comfort to my ge, or to H/i/Jom, 
8the Queſtion. And whether, if I could any longer, I 

viſe would not do (till the ſame things over again, which [ 
sto Whozpht not to do. If Age had no ether Pleaſure than 
nds, Is, that it neither cares for any thing, nor ſtands in 


oft: N ved of any ching; it were a great one to me, to have 
raid let all my painful and troubleſome Luſts behind me. 
e at Wit, Tir uncaſy, youll ſay, to be always in Fear of 
take Db. As if that Apprehenſion did not concern a 
cons Vong Man as well as an old; or that Death only called 
nd it Wu, according to our Years. I am however beholden to 
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my old Age, that has now confined me to my Bed; and 
put me out of condition of deing thoſe things any longer 
which I ſhould 227 do. The leſs my Mind has to do with 
my Body, the better. And if Age puts an end to my De- 
ſircs, and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can be no 
Cauſe of Complaint ; nor can there be any gentler Eng, 
than to melt away in a kind of Diſſolution. Where 
Fire meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to work upon, 
it is furious, and rages; but where it finds no Fuel, as 
in old Age, it goes out quietly, for want of Nouriſh- 
ment. Nor is the Body the ſettled Habitation of the 
Mind: but a temporary Lodging, which we are to leave 
whenſoever the Maſter of the Houſe pleaſes. Neither 
does the Soul, when it has left the Body, any more 
care what becomes of the Carcaſe, and the ſeveral Parts 
of it, than a Man does for the Shavings of his Beard 
under the hand of a Barber. There 1s not any thing 
that expoſes a Man to more Vexation, and Reproach, 
than the overmuch Love of the Body: For Senſe nei- 
ther looks forward, nor backward, but only upon the 
preſent: Nor does it judge of pood, or evil; or fore- 
fee Conſequences, which give a Connexion to the Or- 
der, and Series of Things, and to the Unity of Life, 
Not but that every Man has naturally a Love for his 
own Carcaſe, as poor People love even their own beg- 
garly Cottages; they are old Acquaintances, and loth 
to part: And I am not againſt the indulging of it nei- 
ther; provided that I make not myſelf a Slave to it; 
for he that ſerves it, has many Maſters. Beſide that, 
we are in continual Diſorder: One while with Gripes, 
Pains in the Head, Tooth-Ach, Gout, Stone, Deffuxi- 
ons; ſome time with too much Blood, other while with 
too little: And yet this frail, and putrid Carcaſe of ours, 
values itſelf as if it were immortal, We put no Bounds 
to our Hopes, our Avarice, our Ambition. The ſame 
Man is F atmius to-day, and Cato to-morrow; This 
Hour as luxurious as Apicius, and the next as tempe- 
rate as Tuberia: Now, for a Miſtreſs; by and by for a 
Wiſe: imperious this Hour; ſervile the next: thrifty 
ard prodigal; laborious, and voluptuous by turns But 
ſtill the Goods, or the Ills of the Body, do but concer 
the Body (which is peeyiſh, ſour, and anxious) with 
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dot any Effect upon a well-compoſed Mind. I was the 
„ocker Day at my Villa, and complaining of my Charge 
hof Repairs: . My Bailiff told me, "Twas none of bis 
*- W Fault; for the Houſe was old, and he had much ads 10 
10 WF hep it from falling upon his bead. (Well, thought I) 
, Aud what am I myſelf then, that ſaw the laying 2f the 
Stone] In the Gardens, I found the Trees as much 
out of order, the Boughs knotted, and withered, and 
their Bodies over-run with Moſs, This wiuld not have 
teen (ſaid I) Von had trenched them, and watered 
themy as you ou2ht to have dane. By my Soul, Maſter, 
ys the poor Fellow, I have done what I could: But, 
alar! they are all Dottards, and ſpent.” What am I then 
(thought to myſelf) „hat planted all theſe Trees with 
m own Hands? And then I come to bethink myſelf, 
that Age itſelf is not yet without its Pleaſures, if we did 
but know how to uſe them; and that the beſt Morſel is 
reſerved for the laſt: Or at worſt, it is equivalent to 
the Enjoying of Pleafures, not to ſtand in need of any. 
lt is but yeſterday methinks that I went to School. But 
Time goes faſter with an old Man, than with a young: 
Perhaps becauſe he reckons more upon it, There is hard- 
y any Man ſo old, but he may hope for one Day more 
yet: and the longeſt Life is but a Multiplication of 
Days, nay, of Hours, nay, of Moments, Our Fate is 
ſet, and the firſt Breath we draw is but the firſt Step 
wwards our laſt. One Cauſe depends upon another; 
ud the Courſe of all things, public, and private, is only 
along Connexion of providential Appointments. There 
* Variety in our Lives; but all tends to the ſame 
ve, Nature may uſe her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes : 
but a good Man has this Conſolation, that nothing pe- 
nlkes that he can call his own, What uf? be, Hall 
de; and that which is a Neceſity to him that ſtruggles, 
8 little more than Choice to him that is willing, *Tis 
iter to be forced to any thing; but things are eaſy, 
Wen they are complied with. 
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EPISTLE X. 


' Cuſtom is a great Matter, either in Good, or 
III. We ſhould check our Paſſions betimes, 
Involuntary motions are invincible. 


1 E is nothing ſo hard, but Cuſtom makes it 
eaſy to us. There are ſome, that never laughed ; 
others, that wholly abſtain from Wine, and Women, 
and almoſt from Sleep. Much uſe of a Coach makes 
us loſe the Benefit of our Legs: So that we mult be in- 
firm to be in the Faſhion; and, at laſt, loſe the ver 
Faculty of walking, by diſ- uſing it. Some are ſe 
plunged in Pleaſures, that they cannot live without them 
And, in this, they are moſt miſerable; that what was 
at fir, but ſuperfluous, is now become neceſſary, But 
their Infelicity ſeems to be then conſummate, and ir 
curable, when Senſuality has laid hold of the Judgment 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, ſome there 
are, that both hate, and perſecute Virtue ; and that 
the laſt Act of Deſperation. It is much eaſier to chec 
our Paſſions in the Beginning, than to ſtop them in thei 
Courſe ; for, if Reaſon could not hinder us at firlh 
they will go on in Deſpite of us. The Soicks will nc 
allow a wife Man to have any Paſhons at all. Th 
Peripatetics temper them ; but that Mediocrity is al 
together falſe, and unprofitable. And tis all one, 
if they faid, That we may be a litile mad, or a litt 
Act. If we give any ſort of Allowance to Sorrow, Fc 
Deſires, Perturbations, it will not be in our Power 
reſtrain them. They are fed from abroad, and will u 
creaſe with their Cauſes, And if we yield never 
little to them, the leaſt Diſorder works upon the who 
Body. It is not my purpoſe all this while, wholly t 
take away any thing, that is either neceſſary, benefici: 
or delightful to human Life; but, to take that awa 
which may be vicious in it. When I forbid you to d 
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fire any thing, I am yet content, that you may be will- 
ing to have it. So that I permit you the ſame things: 
And thoſe very Pleaſures will have a better Reliſh too, 
when they are enjoyed with Anxiety; and when you 
come to command thoſe Appetites, which before you 
ſerved. Tis natural, you'll ſay, to weep for the Loſs 
ofa Friend; to be moved at the Senſe of a good, or ill 
Report, and to be ſad in Adverſity. All this PII grant 
you; and there is no Vice, but ſomething may be ſaid 
for't. At firit, tis tractable and modeſt ; but if we give 
it Entrance, we ſhall hardly get it out again. As it goes 
on, it gathers Strength, and becomes quickly ungovern- 
able, It cannot be denied, but that all Affections flow 
from a kind of natural Principle; and that it is our Duty 
to take care of ourſelves; bus it is then our Duty alſo, 
not to be over indulgent, Nature has mingled Pleaſures, 
eren with Things molt neceſſary; not that we ſhould 
ralue them for their own ſakes, but to make thoſe 
things which we cannot live without, to be more ac- 
ceptable to us. If we eſteem the Pleaſure for itſelf, 
turns to Luxury: It is not the Buſinefs of Nature to 
riſe Hunger, or Thirlt, but to extinguiſh them. | 
As there are ſome natural Frailties, that by Care, 
and Iaduſtry, may be overcome; ſo there are others 
that are invincible : As for a Man that values not his 
own Blood, to ſwoon at the Sight of another Man's. 
lvoluntary Motions are inſuperable, and inevitable; 
the (ſtaring of the Hair at ill news; bluſhing at a 
kurrilous Diſcourſe; ſwimming of the Head upon the 
gut of a Pręcipice, c. Who can read the Story of 
lrdius's expelling Cicere, and Antony's killing of 
lim, the Cruelties of Marius, and the Proſcriptions 
Hylla, without being moved at it? The Sound of a 
Trumpet, the Picture of any Thing that is horrid, 
he Spectacle of an Execution, ſtrikes the Mind, and 
works upon the Imagination. Some People are ſtrangely 
Wbje& to ſweat, to tremble, to ſtammer ; their very 
Teeth will chatter in their Heads, and their Lips qui- 
r; and eſpecially in public Aſſemblies. Theſe are 
tural” Infirmities; and it is not all the Reſolution in 
de WorlJ, that can ever maſter them. Some redden 
den they are angry; Sy//a was one of thoſe; and 
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when the Blood fluſhed into his Face, you might be 
ſure he had Malice in his Heart. Pompey, on the o- 
ther fide, (that hardly ever ſpake in public without 
a Bluſh) had a wonderful Sweetneſs of Nature; and 
it did exceedingly well with him. Your Comedian; 
will repreſent Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and the like; but 
when they come to a baſhful Modefty, thoogh they'll 
give you Humbleneſs of Looks, Softneſs of Speech, 
and dowucaſt Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can ne- 
ver come to expreſs a Bluſh; for itis a thing neither to 
be commanded, nor hindered; but it comes and poes of 
its own Accord, The Courſe of Nature is ſmoothe and 
eaſy; but when we come to croſs it, we ſtrive againlt 
the Stream. It is not for one Man to act another Man's 
part, For Nature will Quickly return, and take off the 
Maſk. There is a kind of ſacred lnſtinct that moves us. 
Even the worſt have a Senſe of Virtue. We are not ſo 
much ignorant as careleſs. Whence comes it, that graz- 
ing Beaſts diſtinguiſh falutary Plants from deadly? A 
Chicken is afraid of a Kite; and not of a Gooſe, or a Pea» 
cock, which is much bigger: A Bird, of a Cat, and not 
of a Dog. This is — and not Experiment. The 
Cells of Bees, and tbe Webs of Spiders, are not to be 
imitated by Art, but it is Nature that teaches them. The 
Stage-player has his Actions, and Geſtures in Readineſs; 
but this is only an Improvement by Art of what Nature 
teaches them; who is never at a Loſs for the Uſe of her- 
ſelf. We come into the World with this Knowledge; 
and we have it by a natural Inſtitution ; which is no o- 
ther, than a natural Logics We brought the Seeds of 
Wiſdom itſelf. There is the Goodneſs of God, and that 
of Man; the one is immortal, and the other mortal; Na- 
ture perfects the one, and Study the other. 
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EPISTLE XI. 


We are divided in ourſelves; and confound 
Good and Evil. 


T is no wonder that Men are generally very much 
unſatisfied with the World ; when there's not one 
Man of a Thouſand that agrees with himſelf ; and that's 
the Root of our Miſery ; only we are willing to charge 
our own Vices upon the Malignity of Fortune. Either we 
are puffed up with Pride, racked with Deſires, diſſolved 
in Pleaſures, or blaſted with Cares; and which perfects 
our Unhappineſs, we are never alone, but in perpetual 
Conflict, and Controverſy with our Luſts. We are ſtart- 
led at all Accidents. We boggle at our own Shadows, 
and fright one another. Lucretius ſays, That aue are as 
much a/raid in the Light, as Children in the Dark; but 
I fay, That we are altogether in Darkneſs, without any 
Light at all, and we run on blindſold, without fo 
much as groping our May; which Raſhneſs in the 
Dark, is the worſt ſort of Madneſs. He that is in his 
Way, is in hope of coming to his Journey's End ; but 
Error is endleſs. Let every Man therefore examine his 
Deſires, whether they be according to rectiſied Nature 
or not, That Man's Mind can never be right, whoſe 
Actions diſagree, We mult not live by Chance; for 
there can be no Virtue without Deliberation and EleRi- 
on. And, where we cannot be certain, let us follow 
that which is moſt hopeful, and probable. Faith. Juſtice, 
Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, are venerable, and the Poſ- 
only of a good Man ; but a plentiful Eſtate, a 

trawny Arm, and a firm Body, are many times the Por · 
tion of the Wicked. The Perſection of human Nature, 
is that State, which ſupports irſelf, and fo is out of the 
Fear of Falling. It is a great Weakneſs for a Man to 
value himſelf upon any thing, wherein he ſhall be out- 
done by Fools, and Beaſts. We are to conſider Health, 
Strength, Beauty, and other Advantages of that Kind, 
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only as adventitious Comforts : We may preſerve them 
with Care, provided that we be always ready to quit 
them without Trouble, There is a Pleaſure in Wicked. 
neſs as well as in Virtue, and there are thoſe that take a 
Glory in it too; wherefore our Forefathers preſcrived 
us the beſt Life, and not the moſt plentiful; and alloy- 
ed us Pleaſure for a Companion, but not for a Guide, 
We do many times take the Inſtruments of Happineſs, 
for the Happineſs itſelf ; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, 
that are but in the way to't. That Man only lives com- 
poſed. who thinks of every thing that may happen before 
he feels it. But this is not yet to adviſe, either Ne- 
gle, or Indifference ; for I would avoid any thing that 
may hurt me, where I may honourably do it. But yet 
1 would conſider the worlt of things before hand. Exa- 
mine the Hope, and the Fear; and, where things are un- 
certain, favour yourſelf, and believe that which you had 
rather ſhould come to paſs, There are not many Men 
that know their own Minds, but in the very Inſtant of 
Willing any thing. We are for one thing to-day, an- 
other thing to-morrow ; ſo that we live and die, without 
coming to any Reſolution ; Still ſeeking that elſewhere, 
which we may give ourſelves ; that is to ſay, a good Mind, 
And, in truth, we do perſwade ourſelves, That in ſeve- 
ral Cafes we do delire the thing. which effectually we do 
not deſire. And all this, for want of laying down ſome 
certainPrinciples,to make Judgment inflexible and ſteady, 
When we do any Evil, it is either for Fear of greater 
Evil, or in bag of ſuch a Good, as may more than ba- 
lance that Evil. So that we are here diſtracted betwixt 
the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe, and the Fear of Miſ- 
chief, and Danger. This Infirmity muſt be diſcharged. 
In the Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Norice, that 
there are not only ſenſual, but fad Pleaſures alſo, which 
tranſport the Mind with Adoration, (though they do not 
tickle the Senſes) give us a Veneration for thoſe Virtues 
that exerciſe themſelves in Sweat and Blood All true 
Goods hold an Affinity and Friendſhip one with another ; 
and they are equal; but falſe ones have in them much of 
Vanity; they are large and ſpacious to the Eye; but up- 
on Examination, they want Weight. Now, though Vir- 
tues are all alike, they may yet be diſtinguiſhed into de · 
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ſrable, and admirable ; Virtues of Patience, and of De- 
light : But, in the Matter of common Accidents, there 
is not any thing which is truly worthy either of our Joy, 
or of our Fear. For Reaſon is immoveable; does not 
ſerve but command our Senſes. What is Pleaſure, but 
2 low and brutiſh thing? Glory js vain and volatile; Po- 
rerty is only hard to him that does not reſiſt it; Superſti- 
tion is a frantic Error, that fears where it ſhould love; 
and rudely invades where it ſhould reverentiallyworſhip. 
Death itſelf is no Exil at all, but the common Benefit, 
and Right of Nature. There is a great Difference be- 
twixt thoſe things which are good in common Opinion, 
and thoſe which are ſo in Truth and Effect: The for- 
mer have the Name of good things, but not the Proper- 
ty: they may befal us, but they do not {tick to us: And 
they may be taken away without cither Pain to us, or 
Dimioution- We may ufe them, but not truſt in them; 
for, they are only depoſited ; and, they muſt, and will 
ſorſake us. The only Treaſure is that, which Fortune 
has no Power over: And the greater it is, the leſs Eu- 
yy it carries along with it. Let our Vices die before us, 
and let us diſcharge ourſelves of our dear-bought Plea- 
fares, that hurt us, as well paſt, as to come; for they 
are followed with Repentance as well as our Sins. There 
is neither Subſtance in them, nor Truth; for a Man can 
never be weary of Truth; but there's a Saticty in Error. 
The former is always the ſame, but the latter is vari- 
dus; and if a Man looks near it, he may fee through it, 
Befide that, the Poſſeſſions of a wiſe Man are maintained 
with Eaſe. He has no need of Ambaſſadors, Armies, 
and Caſtles : but like God himſelf, he does his Buſineſs 
without either Noiſe or Tumult. Nay, there is fome- 
thing ſo yenerable, and ſacred in Virtue, that if we do 
but meet with any thing like it, the very Counterfeit 
pleaſes us. By the help of Philoſaphy the Soul gives the 
Slip to the Body, and refreſhes itſelf ia Heaven. Plea- 
lures, at beſt, are ſhort lived ; but the Delights of Vir- 
tue are ſecure and perpetual. Only we mult watch, la- 
bour, and attend it ourſelves. For tis a Buſineſs not to 
be done by a Deputy. Nor is it properly a Virtue to be 
a little better than the Worſt, Will any Man boaſt of 
bis Eyes becauſe they tell him that the Sun ſhines ? Nei- 
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ther is he preſently a good Man that thinks ill of the 
bad. For wicked Men do that too; and 'tis perhaps 
the greateſt Puniſhment of Sin, the Diſpleaſure that it 
gives to the Author of it. The ſaddeſt Caſe of all is, 
when we become enamoured of our Ruin, and make 
Wickedneſs our Study; when Vice has got a Reputati. 
on; and when the Diſſolute have loſt the only good 
thing they had in their Exceſſes the Shame of offending, 
And yet the lewdelt part of our Corruptions is in pri- 
vate; which, if any Body had looked on, we ſhould ne- 
ver have committed, Wherefore, let us bear in our 
Minds the Idea of ſome great Perſon, for whom we 
have an awful Reſpect; and his Authority will even 
conſecrate the very Secret of our Souls : and make us 
not only mend our Manners, and purify our very 
Thoughts; but in good time render us exemplary to o- 
thers, and venerable to ourſelves. If Scipio or Lælius 
were but in our Eye, we ſhould not dare to tranſgreſs. 
Why do we not make ourſelves then ſuch Perſons, as in 
whoſe Preſence we dare not offend ? 


EPISTLE XIII. 


We are moved at the Novelty of things, 


for want of underſtanding the Reaſon 
of them. 


N whole Subject of Natural Philoſophy, falls un. 
der theſe three Heads; the Heavens, the Air, and 


the Earth. The firſt treats of the Nature of the Stars; 


their Form and Magnitude : the Subſtance of the Hea- 
vens; whether ſolid or not, and whether they move of 
_ themſelves, or be moved by any thing ele ; whether 

the Stars be below them, or fixt in their Orbs: In what 
Manner the Sun divides the Seaſons of the Year; and the 
like. The ſecond Part enquires into the Reaſon of 
Things betwixt the Heavens and the Earth; as Clouds, 
Rain, Snow, Thunder, and whatſoever the Air either 
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does or ſuffers. The third handles Matters that have a 
regard to the Earth; as the Difference of Soils, Mine- 
„Metals, Plants, Groves, c. But theſe are Con ſi- 
derations wvholly foreign to our Purpoſe, in the Nature 
of them : though they may be of very proper and perti- 
rent Application. There is not any Man ſo brutal, and 
ſo grovelling upon the Earth, but his Soul is rouſcd, and 
caricd up to higher Matters and Thoughts, upon the 
Appearance of any new Light from Heaven, What can 
be more worthy of 4dmiration than the Sun, and the 
Stars in their Courſes. and Glory? and yet ſo long as Na- 
e ure goes on in her ordinary way, there's no body takes 
. Wl Notice of them; but when any thing falls out beyond Ex- 
ah pectation and Cuſtom, what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
; Queſtioning is there preſently about it ! The People ga- 
2 ther together, and are at their Wit's end; not ſo much 
n the Importance of the Matter, as at the Novelty. E- 
Go, very Meteor ſets People agog to know the Meaning of it, 
in d what it portends; and whether it be a Star or a Pro- 
digy : So that it is worth the while to enquire into the 

Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, (though not the 
Bufmneſs of this Place) that by diſcovering the Reaſon, 

we may overcome the Apprehenſion of them. There are 

many things which we know to be, and yet we know 

nothing at all of what they are, Is it not the Mind that 

195, voves us, and reſtrains us? But, what that ruling Power 
s, we do no more underſtand, than we know where it is. 

One will have it to be a Spirit: Another will have it to be 
divine Power; ſome only a ſubtle Air : Others an incor» 
poreal Being: and ſome again will have it to be only 
Blood, and Heat. Nay ſo far is the Mind from a per- 
ect Underſtanding of other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch 
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and Nef itſelf. It is not long ſince we came to find out the 
tars; Wl Cauſes of Eclipſes: And farther Experience will bring 
Hea- WH more things to Light, which are as yet in the Dark; 
ve of but one Age is not ſufficient for ſo many Diſcoveries. It 
ether Woult be the work of Succeſſions, and Poſterity: and the 


what W'ime will come, when we ſhall wonder that Mankind 
4 the Would be ſo long ignorant of things that lay ſo open, and 
on of WO caly to be made known; Truth is offered to all; but 
ouds, N ve mult yet content ourſelves with what's already found; 
ther ad leave ſome Truths to be retrie ved by After-ages, The 
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exact Truth of Things is only known to God; but it is 
yet lawful for us to enquire, and to conjeQure, though 
not with too much rn — : Nor yet altogether with- 
out Hope. In the firſt Place however, let us learn things 
neceſſary ; and if we have any time to ſpare, we may ] 
apply it to Superfluities, 
Way do we trouble ourſelves about things which 

poſſibly may happen, and peradventure net ? Let us ta- 

ther provide againſt thoſe Dangers that watch us, and , 
lie in wait for us. To ſuffer Shipwreck, or to be cruſh- 
ed with the Ruin of a Houſe ; theſe are great Misfor- 
tunes, but they ſeldom happen. The deadly, and the { 
hourly Danger that threatens human Life, is from one 

Man to another. Other Calamities do commonly give a 
vs ſome warning: The Smoke gives us Notice of a Fire; 
the Clouds bid us provide for a Storm; but human Ma- 
lice has no Prognoſtic z and the nearer it is, the fairer 
it looks. There is no truſt to the Countenance; we car- 
ry the Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of Beaſts. Nay, 
we are worſe than Beaſts; for a Beaſt has only no Rea- 
ſon at all; but the other is perverted, and turns his 
Reaſon to his Miſchief. Beſide that, all the hurt which 
they do, is out of Fear, or Hunger ; but Man takes De- 
light in deſtroying his own Kind. From the Danger we 
are in from Men, we may conſider our Duty to them: 
and take care that we neither do, nor ſuffer Wrong. It 
is but humane, to be troubled at the Misfortune of an- 
other, and to rejoice at his Proſperity. And it is like - 
wiſe prudent, to bethink ourſelves what we are to do, and 
what we are to avoid ; by which Means we may keep 
ourſelves from being either harmed or deceived, The 
things that moſt provoke one Man to do Hurt to ano- 
ther, are Hope, Envy, Hatred, Fear and Contempt, but 
Contempt is the ſlighteſt, Nay. many Men have beta- 
ken themſelves to it for their Security. There is n 
doubt, but he that is contemned, ſhall be trod upon; but 
then his Enemy paſſes over him as not worth his Anger. 
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0 A 
y MW Every Man is the Artificer of his own For- 


tune. Of Juſtice and Injuſtice. 

4 | 

d HE ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt you and me, is 
ho this, Whether a Man had beiter part with hims 
4 ſelf. or ſomething elſe that belongs to him And it is ca» 


ly reſolved in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of 


* Senſe and Fortune; and thoſe of Honour and Conſci- 
'© Wl ence. Thoſe things which all Men covet, are but ſpecs 
es cious Outſides; and there's nothing in them of ſubſtan- 
la- bal Satisfaction, Nor is there any thing ſo hard and ter- 
— ble in the contrary, as the Vulgar imagine; only the 


Word Calamity has an ill Reputation in the World; and 
2)» Wl the very me is more grievous than the Thing ityelſ. 
What have Ito complain of, if I can turn that to Hap · 


his pineſs, which others count a Miſery ? A wiſe Man ei- 
ich WF ther repels or elects, as he ſees the Matter before him, 
de · ¶ vithout fearing the Ill which he rejects, or admiring what 
BY he chuſes. He is never ſurprized : but in the midſt of 


Plenty he prepares for Poverty ; as a prudent Prince 
It does for War, ia the Depth of Peace. Our Condition 
an” s good enough, if we make the beſt on't ; and our Fe- 
ke. licity is in our own Power. Things that are adventilinus, 
and Wl love no Effet upon him, that ſtudies to make ſure of his 
ep Happineſs within himſelf, Every Man ſhould ſtand up- 
on his Guard againſt Fortune; and take molt heed to 
himſelf when ſhe ſpeaks him faireſt. All the Advantage 
ſhe gets upon us, is at unawares; whereas he that is pro- 
nded for her, and ſtands the ſirſt Shock, carries the Day, 
I is not with common Accidents of Life, as with Fire, 
and Sword, that burn and cut all alike; but Misfortunes 
vork more or leſs, according to the Weakneſs, or Reſo- 
lution of the Patient. He that grieves for the Loſs of 
alual Comforts, ſhall never want Occaſion of Sorrow. 
We ſay commonly, That every Man has his «weak /ide : 
but give me leave to tell you, That he that maſters one 
Ee 
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Vice, may maſter all the reſt. He that ſubdues Ava. 
rice, may conquer Ambition, It is not for Philoſoph 

to excule Vices. The Patient has little Hope of Health, 
when the Phyſician preſcribes Intemperance : Though! 
know, on the other (ide, that he that does any thing a- 
dove the Ordinary, does but ſet up himſelf for a Mark 
to Malevolence and Envy, Where Laws are neglected, 
Corruptions muſt inevitably be introduced : for the Au- 
thority of Virtue is ſhaken, And what are Laws, but 
only Precepts mingled with Threats? With this Differ- 
ence, that the former deter us from Wickedneſs, and 
the latter adviſe us to Virtue. A Preamble, methinks, 


derogates from the Honour-of a Law, which ought to 


be ſhort and clear ; and to command, without ſuffering 
any Expoſtulation. It is a flat, and an idle Thing. a 
Law with a Prologue. Let me only\be-told my Duty, 
and I am not to diſpute, but to de. 

Ir I have not acquitted myſelf of my laſt Promiſe to 
ou ; know, that 'in all Promiſes, there is a tacit Re- 
erve; VI can; If 1 ought; or, If Things continue in 

the ſame State : So that by the Change of Circumſtances, 
I am diſcharged of my Obligation, I know very well 
the Bonds of Juſtice ; and yet the Practices of the World 
to the contrary. There are no greater Exactors of Faith, 


than the Perſidious; no greater Perſecutors of Falſhood, 


than the Perjurious. He that loves his Neighbour's 
Wife, and for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is another 
Man's, locks up his own. The Wickedneſs of other 
Men we have always in our Eye, but we caſt our own 
over our Shoulders. A wotfſe Father chaſtiſes a better 
Son: He that denies nothing to his own. Luxury, will 
pardon nothing in anotlier Man's A Tyrant is offend- 
ed at Bloodſhed ; the Sacrilegious puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater part of the World quarrels rather with the 


Offender than the Offence, It is very rare, that either 


the Joy or the Benefit of an Eſtate injuriouſly gotten, 
continues long. Men go together by the Ears about the 


Booty, and we pay dear for thin of little Value. We 


lire and die, lugging one another, breaking one another's 
Reſt ; and our Lives are without Fruit, and without 
Pleaſure. Juſtice is a natural Principle. I mult live thus 
with my Friend, thus with my Fellow-Citizens, Thus 
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with my Companion: And why ? Becauſe tis juft : not 
1 . * * = 
y for Delign, or Reward: For it is Virtue itfelf, and no- 
1 thing elſe that pleaſes us. There is no Law extant for 


| WW keeping the Secrets of a Friend, or for not breaking 
1 Faith with an Enemy. And yet there's juſt Cauſe of 


K. Complaint, if a Body betrays a Truſt. If a wicked Man 
all upon me for Money that 1 owe him; I'll make no 
_ NI pouring it into the Lap of a common Proſti- 
tute, if ſhe be appointed to receive it. For my Buſineſs 
1 50 return the Money, not to order him how he ſhall 
* diſpoſe of it, I muſt pay it, to a good Man, when it is 


= expedient; and to a bad, when he calls for't, | 

ing 
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to 

Re- of Truſt in Friendſhip. Prayer, and bodi- 

— ly Exerciſe, | 

vell 

xd 5 


ich 112 E are ſome People, that if any ching goes 
f croſs with them, though of a Quality only fit for 
or's Wl the Ear of a Friend, out it goes at a Venture to the next 
her WI Comer : Others again are ſo ſuſpicious, and ſo obſtinate- 
ther I cloſe, that they will rather periſh than truſt the beſt. 
own Friend they have with it; they are, both of them, in the 
ter Wrong: only the one is the better-natured Error, and 
f the other the ſafer. Now, as to the Truſt of a Friend: 
there are many innocent things which in their own Na- 
ure may ſeem to be Privacies, and which Cuſtom has 
ever reputed fo : in which Caſes, there is place enough 
for the Offices of Friendſhip, in the mutual Communica- 
ton of our molt ſecret Cares, and Counſels. But yet we 
are ſo to govern ourſelves, that even an Enemy ſhould 
dot turn our Actions to Reproach. For an honeſt Man 
lives not to the World, but to his own Conſcience. 
There is a certain Softneſs of Nature, and Spirit, that 
ſteals upon a Man; and, like Wine, or Love, draws all 
things from him. No Man will either concea], or tell, 
all that he hears, But he that tells the Thing, will hard- 
| Ee3. 
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1, conceal the Author: So that it paſſes from one to an- 
other; and that which was at firſt a Secret, does preſently 
become a Rumour, For this, and for many other Reaſons, 
we ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips; and attend the 
more uſeful and neceſſary Work of Contemplation, The 
firſt Petition that we are to make to God Almighty, is 
for a good Conſcience ; the ſecond for Health of Mind ; 
and then of Body. There are ſome things which we di- 
realy wiſh for, as Joy, Peace, and the like ; ſome that 
we pray for, only in caſe of Neceſſity; as Patience in 
Pain, or Sickneſs, c&c. Others that concern our exter- 
nal Behaviour, as Modeſty of Countenance, Decency of 
Motion, and ſuch a Demeanor, as may become a pru- 
dent Man, Many things may be commodious ; that is 
to ſay, they may be of more Uſe than Trouble : and 
yet not ſimply good. Some oP we have for Exer- 
ciſe, others for laſtruction and Delight. Theſe things 
belong to us only as we are Men, but not as we are good 
Nen. Some things ſerve: to correct and regulate our 
Manners; others, to enquire into the Nature, and Ori- 

inal of them. How ſhall we know what a Man is to 

o, if we do not ſearch into his Nature, and find out 
what is beſt for him, and what he is to avoid, and what 
to purſue ? Humanity not only keeps us from being 
proud, and covetous: but it makes us affable and gentle, 
in our Words, Actions, and Affections. We have no 
Precepts for the Liberal Aris, neither for this, nor for 
Sincerity, Integrity of Manners, Modeſty; Frugality ; 
no, nor for Clemency itſelf; which makes us as tender 
of another's Blood, as of our own ; and diltinguiſhes 
Men in Society, from Beaſts of Prey. Some People are 
ever complaining of the Iniquity of the times: But, let no 
Man depend upon the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, but rather 
upon the Firmneſs of his Courage; there may be Force 
or Bribery; I would hope the beſt, but prepare for the 
worſt, What if 1 have ſerved an ungrateful Intereſt, and 
ſuffered 2 ? An honeſt Man is more troubled 
for the Injuſtice of a ſevere Sentence, than for the Cruel · 
ty of it: and that his Country has done an il] thing; ta- 
ther than that be himſelf ſuffers it. If he be baniſhed, 
the Shame is not his, but the Author's of it. He tempers 
his Delights and Afflictions, and ſays to himſelf, That if 
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* our Joys cannot be long, neither will our Sorrows. He 
y is patient in his own Misfortunes : without Envy at the 
Advantages of bis Neighbour. His Virtue is bolder in 
e the Oppoſition of ill things, than Tyranny itſelf can be in 
e the impoſing of them. This is rather to tell you what 
is you do already, than what you ſhould do. Go on, as 
p you have begun, and make haſte to be perfect: But, 
is take Notice, that the Mind is to be now and then un- 
It bent; a Glaſs of Wine, a Journey, a mouthful of freſh 
in Air, relieves it: But then there's a Difference betwixt 
* a Remiſſion, and a Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe, a 
of dull Humour invades us; and it is remarkable, that Men 
u- of brawny Arms, and broad Shoulders, have commonly 
is WI weak Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and gentle, and 
nd ſet the Body A ap preſently. But, whatever we do, let 
-r- WI us return quickly to the Mind; for that mult not lie idle. 
108 A little Labour ſerves it; and it works in all Seaſons : 
od in Summer, Winter, Old Age; nothing hinders it. And 
xr Wl to make it more valuable, it is every Day better than 
ri · ¶ another. Not that I would have you — ring 
to upon a Book neither; but allow yourſelf ſeaſonable Re- 
out ſpites, and to't again. A Coach, or a Walk, does your 
hat Wl Body good, without interrupting your Study: For you 
ing may diſcourſe, dictate, read, hear, at the ſame time. 
tle, W Now, though the Exerciſe be laudable, and healthful : 
no Wl yet the Maſters of them are for the molt part of lewd 
for W Example. They divide their Lives betwixt the Tavern 
ty; ud the Hot-houſe, and a ſwimming Debauch is a good 
der Wl Day's Work with them. But, how apt are we to ſet 
ſhes Wl Bounds to others, and none to ourſelves; and to obſerve 
their Warts, when our own Bodies are covered with Ul- 
cers ! what is more ordinary, than for People to reve - 
rence and deteſt the Fortunate, at the ſame time, even 


orce Wl for doing thoſe things which they themſelves would do, 
the Wl if they could! There might be ſome Hope of our A- 
and Wl nendment, if we would but confeſs our Faults; as a 
bled Man muſt be awake that tells his Dream. There are 


ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely hopeleſs, and pat 
cure; but they may yet be palliated; and Philoſophy, 
if it cannot help in one Caſe, it may in another. Toa 
Man in a Fever, a gentle Remiſhon is a Degree of Health: 
ud it is ſomething, if a Man be not perfectly ſound, to be 
Ee 3 
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yet more curable, But we are loth to be at the Pains 


4 
of attending our own Buſineſs: We lead the Life in the fo 
World, that ſome lazy People doin a Market, they C 
ſtand gaping about them, without either buying, or ſell- Wl C 
ing. We ſlip our Opportunities; and if they be not th 
catched in the very Nick, they are irrecoverably loſt, Pe 
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The Danger of Flattery; and in what Wc 

- i ſha 
Cafes a Man may be allowed to com- Mc 
mend himſelf, - 
the 


D METRIUS was wont to ſay, That Knavery was be 
the ready way e Riches ; and that the caſting off of falu 
Virtue was the firſt Step to Thriving in the World, Stu- of a 
dy but the Art of Flattery, (which is now-a-days ſo ac- 
ceptable, that a moderate Commendation paſſes for a Li- N N 
— Study that Art, (I ſay) and you ſhall do your Buſi- bn! 
neſs without running any Riſque upon the Seas, or any I Hop 

Hazards of Merchandizing, Huſbandry, or Suits at Law. Het 
There is not one Man of a Million chat is Proof againſt Wl The 
an artificial Flatterer, but ſomething or other will ſtick, I fea 
if we do but give him the hearing. Nay, we like him N 
well enough, though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel ¶ jou, 
is eaſily reconciled. We ſeem to oppoſe him, but we do 
not ſhut the Door againſt him; or if we do, it is but as a ¶ deb 
Miſtreſs will do ſometime upon her Servant, She would Wit | 
be well enough content to be hindered; and take it much 


better yet Io have it broke open. Beſide that, a Man lies 

commonly molt open where he is attacked: How ſhame- ¶ Ropo 
fully are great Men fawned upon by their Slaves; and in- ¶ Nuri 
ured to falſome Praiſes? When the only Buſineſs of thoſe, ¶ lives 
that call themſelves Friends, is to try who can molt dex -A Ma 
trouſly deceive his Maſter. For want of knowing their {ﬀWeopl, 
own Strength, they believe themſelves as great, as their f F. 
Paraſites repreſent them: And venture upon Broils, and I 
Wars, to their irreparable Deſtruction. They break bers; 
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Alliances, and tranſport themſelves into Paſſions, which, 
for want of better Counſels, hurry them on to Blood and 
Coofubon, They purſue every wild Imagination as a 
Certainty, and think it a greater Diſgtuce to be beat, 
than to be broken. They let up their Reſt upon the 
ang of a totteripg Fortune, till they come at laſt 
to ſee the Ruin of — 2 and their Poſſeſſions; and 
too late, to underſtand, that their Mis for tunes, and 
their Flatteries were of the ſame Date There is a ſpar- 
ng. and a crafty Flattery, that looks like Plain-dealing. 
But all Flatterics are words of Courle, and he that re- 
t ceives them, will give them, Nay, let it be never ſo 
ſhameleſs, a Man takes all to hiniſelf, though his very 
- WH Conſcience gives him the Lye. Cruelty ſhall be tranſla» 
ted Mercy; Extortion and Oppreſhon ſhall be called Li- 
derality; Luſt, and Gluttony, to the higheſt Degree in 
the World. ſhall be magnihed for Temperance, Now, 
vhat Hope is there tor his changing tor the better, that 
of Wl 14/ves himſelt for the beit of Men already? The Stroke 
of an Arrow cohvinced Alexander, that he was not the 
Son of Jupiter, but a mortal Man. And thus, upon the 
Experiment of human Frailty, ſhould every Man ſay to 
G. WH bimſelf, Am not I fad ſometimes, and tortured betwixt 
ny Wl Hope and Fear? Do I not hanker after vain Pleaſure ? 
v. le that is not yet ſatisſied, is not ſo good as he ſhould be, 
aſt W The Words of Flatterers, and Paraſites ſeldom die in the 
ok, Hearing; and when they have gained Admittance, the 
im pow more and more upon you: and ſhortly they'll te 
rel MW jou, that Virtue, Philo/ophy and Fuſtice, are but emp- 
do y Sounds; let every Man live while he may, and make 
sa WI the'belt of the preſent; and not govern himſelf at a rate, 
uid W's if he were to keep a Diary for his Father: What Mad- 
ches is it, to enrich a Man's Heir, and ſtarve himſelf; and 
lies v turn a Friend into an Enemy? For, his Joy will be 
ne- noportioned to what you leave him: Never trouble 
in- jourſelf for theſe ſuperfluous Cenſors of other Mens 
oſe, Wives, and Enemies of their own: Thele Pedagogues 
ex- Mankind are not worth your Care. Theſe are the 
heir ¶ eople, that draws us from our Parents and Country, 
heir ur Friends, and other neceſſary Duties. 
and 1 would neither be deceived mylſelt, nor deceive o- 
-cak bers; but if a Man cannot live without it, let him com- 
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mend himſelf and ſay thus. 7 have applied myſelf + 

liberal Studies : though both the Poverty of my C — th 
and my own _— might rather have put me upon the 
making of my Fortune. I have given 4 that all 


Minds are capable of Goodneſs ; and have illuſtrated the 
Obſcurity of my 2 by the Eminency of my Virtue, 
I have preſerved my Faith in all Extremities, and I have 
ventured my Life for t. I have never ſpoken one Word 
contrary to my Conſcience, and I have been more ſo. 
licitous for my Friend, than for myſelf : F never made 
any baſe Submiſſion to any Man; and 1 have never done 
any thing unworthy of a reſolute, and of an honeſt Man, 
My Mind is raiſed fo much above all Dangers, that I 
have maſtered ail Hazards; and I bleſs myſelf in the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of my Virtue: 
For it was not fit, methought, that ſo great Glory ſhould 
come cheap. Nay, I did not ſe much as deliberate, whe- 
ther good Faith ſhould ſuffer for me, r I for it. I ſtood 
my Ground, without laying violent Hands upon myſelf, to 
eſcape the Rage of the Powerſul; though under Caligula 
Jaw Cruclttes, to ſuch a Degree, that to be killed out- 
right wwas accounted a Mercy. And yet I perſiſted in my 
oneſly, to ſhew that I was ready to do more than die 
fort. My Mind was never corrupted with Gifts ; and 
when the Humour of Avarice was at the Height, I never 
laid my Hand on any unlawful Cain: I have been tempe- 
rate in my Diet ; modeſt in my Diſcourſe; courteous and 
affable to my Inſeriors and have ever paid a Reſpect, and 
Reverence to my Betters. After all, what I have ſaid, is 
either true or falſe; If true, I have commended myſelf 
before a great Witneſs, my own Conſcience; if falſe, I am 
ridiculous, without any Witneſs at all. Let every Man 
retire into himſelf; for the old, the young; Men, Wo- 
men, and Children, they are all wicked. Not every one 
only; or a few, but there is a general Conſpiracy in evil. 
We ſhould therefore fly the World, withdraw into out- 
ſelyes ; and in ſome ſort avoid even ourſelves too. 
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A general Diſſolution of Manners ; with a 
Cenſure of corrupt Magiltrates, 


NE Corruption of the preſent Times, is the gene- 
ral Complaint of all Times; it has ever been ſo, 
and it ever will be ſo: Not conſidering that the Wick- 
edneſs of the World is always the ſame, as to the De- 
tee of it; though it may change Places, perhaps, and 
nary a little in the matter. One while Whoring is in 
Faſhion, another while Gluttony : To-day, Exceſs in 
Apparel; and more care of the Body than of the Mind: 
To-morrow, comes up the Humour of Scoffing: and 
after that, perchance, a Vein of Drinking ; when he 
hall be accounted the braveſt Man, that makes himſelf 
the veryeſt Beaſt. This proſtitute Looſeneſs of Manners 
makes way for Scdition and Cruelty. Under Tiberius, 
the Plague of your Dilaters, or Informers, was worſe 
than any civil War. It was an Age, wherein the Words 
of Men, in their Cups; the molt innocent Raiieries, 
awd ingenious Freedoms of Converſation, were made 
capital When it was dangerous to be honeſt, and only 
profitable to be vicious. And not only ill Thiogs, but 
Vice itſelf was both commended and preferred ; for all 
loſolences, when they come to be exemplary, they pre · 
tend to be lawful. Authority in Sin is an Incentive to 
it:“ And is at leaſt an Excuſe, if not a Warrant, to 
tranſgreſs, after great Example. Beſide that, we are 
prone enough to do amiſs, even of ourſelves, without 
either a Leader or a Companion. But, it is a malevo- 
lent ſort of Comfort, that which Mea take in the Num- 
der of the wicked, 

The worſt of all is; that whereas in other Caſes the 
People are aſhamed of their Errors; ip that of Life, they 
ae delighted with them, and ſo become incuravle The 
Plot takes no Pleaſure in running upon a Rock: nor, the 
Phyſician in the Death of his Patient; nor the Advocate 
u the Loſs of his Client's Cauſe; but, on the other ſide, 
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the Criminal rejoices in his Uncleanneſs; in his Ambition, 
and in his Theft. and never troubles bimſelf for the 
Fault, but for the Miſcarriage, He makes Infamy the 
Reward of Lewdneſs, and values himſelf upon his Ex- 
cellency in Ill-doing. The Queſtion is, Who ſhall be 
moſt impious? We have every Day worſe. Appetites, 
and lefs Shame; Sobriety, and Conſcience, are become 
fooliſh, and ſcandalous things; and, it is half the Re- 
liſh of our Luſts that they are committed in the Face of 
the Sun. Innocency is not only rare, but loſt ; and 
Mankind is entered into a Sort af Confederacy againſt 
Virtue. To ſay nothing of inteſtine Wars; Fathers 
and Sons in League againſt one another; poiſoned 
Fountains; Troops in ſearch of the baniſned and pro- 
ſeribed; Prifons crammed” with worthy. Men; Cities 
demolithed ; Rape, and Adultery authorized; public 
Perjuries, and Frauds ; a Violation of common Faith; 
and alt the Bonds of human Society cancelled: . Adultery 
is the ready way to Medloct, and Marriage to a Single 
Life again; for Parting is one Condition of it. For, 
they divorce to marry; and they marry, to be divorc- 
ed. That which they often talk, and hear of, they 
eaſily do, What Shame can there be of Incontinence, 
wWben Modeſty is become a Reproach; and when it is 
the Mode for every Wife to provide herſelf a Gallant or 
two, beſide: her Huſband ? *Tis an idle thing to think of 
ever converting thoſe People, that find both Adyantage, 
and Reputation in their Wickedneſs. 

Wovrp any Man ever have imagined, that Clodjus 
ſhould have come off by Bribery, for debauching the 
Wife of Cz/ar, and prophaning the public Vows for the 
Safety of the People; but, the Judges were corrupted ; 
and not only with Money, but with the Bodies of young 
Men and Women: ſo that his Abſolution was fouler than 

his Crime; the Bribe was Adultery, as well as the 
Offence ; and he had no way to be ſafe, till he had made 
his Judges like himſelf, Name the Woman you have a 
mind to, (ſays he) and you ſhall have ber. And when 
you have committed the Sin, condemn- it if you dare. Ap- 
point the Time, and the Place, and ſhe ſhall be ready for 
you; nay, the Practice was ſo groſs, that the Bench de* bn 
fired a Guard of the Senate, to ſecure them from the Peo- 
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ple. Before the Sentence was given he was an Adulte- 
ter; in the Manage of the Cauſe, he was a Pander; and 
his Way of eſcaping Puniſhment, was fouler than the 
Offence that deſerved it. A Luſt that ſpared not the 
Altar, and perverted Juſtice upon the very Seat of judg- 
ment. T he „ 4 pres i hether an Adulterer ſhauld 
ſcape unpuniſhed; and the Reſolution was, That, with- 
out being an Adulterer he could not be ſecure. Nor is it 
likely, dat their Converſation was one jat honeſter than 
their Sentence: Theſe Things have been done, and will 
de done. Diſcipline, and Fear, may reſtrain the Licence 
of the People; but it is not to be thought, that they 
will ever be good of their own Accord. But, let us not 
yet ſpeak of Luxury and Diffolution, as the Vices of 
the Age; which, in truth, are only the Vices of 
the Men. The Practices of our Times are moderate, 
compared with thoſe, when the Delinquent pleaded 
Me Guilty to the Bench, and the Bench confeſſed itſelf 
puilty to the Delinquent; and when one Adultery was 
excuſed by another. In thoſe Days it paſſed for great 
Piety, not to be very impious, He that gave moſt car- 
ried the Cauſe ; and tis but according to the Law of 
Nations, for him that buys, to ſell. And, it is to be 
noted, that a Man may be as covetous of what he intends 
to ſquander -away, as if he were to hoard it up. The 
Contempt of Poverty in others, and the Fear of it in 
ourſelves, unmercifu] Oppreſſions, and mercenary Ma- 
ziſtrates, are the common Grievances of a licentious 
Government. The Baths, and the Theatres are crowded, 
when the Temples and the Schools are empty; for Men 

mind their Pleaſures more than their Manners, All 
the Wl vices gain upon us by the Promiſe of Reward; Avarice 
0 ; ill promiles Money; Luxury ſenſual Satisfaction; Ambiti- 
en promiſes Preferment, and Power. And it is no Ex- 

eaſe-to ſay, that a Man is not very covetous ; a little 
the ambitious, cholerick, inconſtant, luſtful, and the like. 
ade BY He had better have one great Vice, than a Spice of all 
little ones. We ſay commonly, that a Fool has all ſorts 
of Vices in him; that is to ſay, he is free from pone ; but 
they do not all appear; and he is more prone to one, 
than to-another. One is given to Avarice, another to 
Luxury, a third to Wantonneſs, but we are not yet to aſk 
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the Sroicks, if Achilles be a Coward; Ariſtidet, unjuſt; 
Fatius, raſh z; Muciur, a Traitor; Gamillus, a Deſer- 
ter, We do not ſay, that a/l Vices are in all Men, 28 
fome are in ſome Particulars. 
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EPISTLE XVII 
The Original of all Men is the ſame; and 
Virtue is the only Nobility. There is a 
Tenderneſs due to Servants. | 


* 


1 T is not well done to be ſtill murmuring againſt Na- 


ture and Fortune; as if it were theirUnkindneſs that 
makes you inconſiderable, when it is only by your own 
Weakneſs, that you make yourſelf ſo: For it is Virtue, 
not Pedigree, that renders a Man either valuable, or 
happy. Philoſophy does not either reject, or chuſe any 
Man for- his Quality. Socrates was no Patrician ; 
Clearithes, but an Under-gardener; neither did Plats 
dignify Philoſophy by his Birth, but by his Goodaeſs. 
All-theſe worthy Men are our Progenitors z if we will 
but do oorſelves the Honour to become their Diſciples. 
The Original of all Mankind was the ſame; and, it is 
only a a Conſcience, that makes any Man noble : 
For, that derives even from Heaven itſelf, It is the 
Saying of a great Man, That if we could trace our De- 
ſcents, we ſhould find all Slaves to come from Prigces, 
and all Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has turned all 
— topſy-turvy, in a long Story of Revolutions. It is 
moſt certain, that our Beginning had nothing before it; 
and our Anceſtors were ſome of them ſplendid, others 
ſordid, as it happened We have loſt the Memorials 
of our Extraction, and in truth, it matters not whence 
we came, but whither we go. Nor is it any more to 
dur Honour, the Glory of our Predeceſſors, than it is to 
their Shame. the Wickedneſs of their Poſtetity. We 


ate all of us compoſed of the ſame Elements; why 


ſhould we then value ourſelyes upon our Nobility cl 
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Blood; as if we were not all of us equal, if we could 


but recover our Evidence? But, when we can carry it 
farther, the Herald provides ſome Hero to ſupply the 
ce of an illuſtrious Original; and there's the Riſe of 


pl 


Arms, and Families. For a Man to ſpend his Life, in 


purſuit of a Title, that ſerves only when he dies, to fur» 
giſh out an Epitaph, is below a wiſe Man's Buſineſs, 

Ir pleaſes me exceedingly to underſtand by all that 
come out of your Quarfers, that you demean yourſelf 
humanely and tenderly towards your Servants. It is the 
Part of a wiſe, and a good Man, to deal with his In- 
ferior, as he would have his Superior deal with him; 
for Servants are not only Men, but a kind of humble 
Friends : and Fortune has no more Power over them, 
ban ovet their Maſters : And he that duly conſiders, 
how many Servants have come to be Maſters, and how 
many Maſters to be Servants, will Jay no great Streſs of 
Argument, either upon the one, or apon the other. 
Some uſe their Servants. worſe than Beaſts, in flaviſh At- 
tendances, betwixt their Drink, and their Luſts; ſome 
are brought up only to carve; others to ſeaſon; and all 
to ſerve the turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not a 
barbarous Cuſtom, to make it almoſt capital, for a Ser- 
rant only to cough, ſneeze, ſigh, or but wag his Lips, 
while he is in waiting: and to keep him the whole Night 
mute and fiſting ; yet fo it comes to paſs, that they 
that dare not ſpeak be/dre their Maſters, will not forbear 
talking of them; and thoſe, on the other ſide, that were 
ile / ed a modeſt Freedom of Speech in their Maſler's 
Fatertainments, were molt obſtinately ſilent upon the 
Torture, rather than they would betray them. But we 
live as if a Servant were not made of the ſame Materials 
with his Maſter, or to breathe the ſame Air, or to live, 
and die, under the ſame Conditions. It 1s worthy of 
Obſervation, that the moſt imperious Maſters over their 
own Servants, are, at the {ame time, the moſt abject 
Slaves to the Servants of other Maſters. I will not 
diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, but by his Manners, 
The one is the Work of Fortune, the other of Virtue, 
But we look only to his Quality, and not to his Merit, 
Why ſhould not a brave Action, rather dignify the Con- 
dition of a Servant; than mo Condition of a Servant 
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leſſen a brave Action? I would not value a Man for his 
Clothes, or Degree, any more than I would do a Horſe 
For his Trappings. What if he be a Servant! Shew me 
any Man that is not fo, to his Luſts, his Avarice, his 
Ambition, his Palate, to his Quean; nay, to other 
Mens Servants; and we are all of us Servants to Fear : 
Inſolent we are, many of us at home; ſervile and deſpiſ- 
ed abroad; and none are more liable to be trampled up- 
on, than thoſe that have gotten a Habit of giving Aſſronts 
by ſuffering them. What matters it how many Maſters 
we have, when tis but one Slavery? And whoſoever 
contemns that, is perfectly free, let his Maſters be never 
ſo many. That Man is only free, not whom Fortune 
has a little Power over, but over whom ſhe has gone at 
all: Which ſtate of Liberty is an ineſtimable Good, 
when we deſire nothing, that is either ſuperfluous, or 
vicious. They are Aſſes that are made for Burden, and 
not the nobler fort of Horſes. ' In the civil Wars, be- 
twixt Cz/ar and hey 6c the Queſtion was not, who 
fhould be Slaves, or free, but who ſhould be Maſter. 
Ambition is the ſame thing in private, that it is in public; 
and the Duties are effeQually the ſame, betwixt the 
Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a Family. As 
I would treat ſome Servants kindly, becauſe they are 
worthy ; and others to make them ſoz ſo on the other 
ſide, I would have a Servant to reverence his Maſter ; 
and rather to love him than fear him. Some there arc 
that think this too little for a Maſter, though it is all 
that we pay, even to God himſelf, The Body of a 


Servant may be bought and fold, but his Mind is free. 
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We are juſter to Men than to God. Of Life 
and Death, of Good and Evil. 


[ T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a Friend is 
one of the greateſt Trials of human Frailty ; and no 
Man is ſo much exalted above the Senſe of that Calami- 
ty, as not to be affeded with it. And yet if a Man 
bears it bravely, they cry, He has no Senſe of Piety, or 
good Nature in bim: if he ſinks under it, they call him 
effeminare : So that he lies both ways under a Reproach. 
And what's the Ground of the Trouble, I beſeech you, 
but that he might have lived longer, in Reſpect of bit 
Vears, and in Effect, that he 16 to have done ſo, in 
regard of his Uſefulneſs to the World ? 1 cannot but 
wonder to ſee Men that are really juſt, and temperate 
in all their Dealings with Men, and in Buſineſs, ſo ex- 
ceedingly to forget themſelves, in this Point. But we 
have, in Excuſe of this Error, the Failings of the whole 
World with us for Company. For even thoſe that are 
the moſt ſcrupulouſly conſcientious toward Men, are yet 
unthankful, and injurious to Providence. 

IT is not the Number of Days that makes a Life 
long, but the full Employment of them, upon the main 
End,. and Purpoſe of Life, which is the perfecting of 
the Mind, in making a Man the abſolute Maſter of 
limſelf, - I reckon the matter of Age among external 
Things, the main point is, to live and die with Honour. 
Erery Man that lives, is upon the Way, and muſt go. 
through with -his Journey, without ſtopping, 'till he 
tomes at the End: and whereſoever it ends, if it ends 
yell, it is a perfect Life. There is an invincible. Fate 
hat attends all Mortals; and one Generation is con- 
demacd to tread upon the Heels of another. Take 
way from Life, the Power of Death, and *tis a Slavery. 
Caligula was paſſing upon the Way, an old Man, 
Wat was a Priſoner, and wh a Beard down to his Gir 
T1. | 
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dle, made his Requeſt to Cz/ar, that he might be put 
to Death. Why, ſays Ceſar to him, are you not dead al. 
ready So that you ſee ſome deſire it, as well as others 
fear it: And why not? When it is one of the Duties 
of Life, to die: ànd it is one of the Comforts of it toa; 
for the Living are under the Power of Fortune, but ſhe 
has no Dominion at all over the Dead. How can Life 
be pleaſant to any Man, that is not prepared to part 
with it? Or what Loſs can be eaſier to us, than that 
which can never be miſſed, or defired again? I was 
brought by a Defluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption ; 
and I had it many times in my Thought to deliver my- 
ſelf from a miſerable Life, by a violent Death. But the 
Tendernefs 1 had for an aged, and indulgent Father, 
held my Hands: for, thought I to myſelf, it will be ve- 
ry hard for my Father to be without me, though I could 
moſt willingly part with myſelf. In the Caſe of a parti- 
cular Diſcate, a Phyſician may propound a Remedy: but 
the only Remedy for all Diſeaſes, is the Contempt of 
Death. (Though 1 know too, that it is the Buſineſs of 
a long Life to learn that Leſſon.) * 4 
On ! the Happineſs of diſtinguiſhing Good from Evil, 
in the Works of Providence! But, inftead of raifing our 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of divine Matters, and 
enquiring into the Original, the State, and appointed 
He of created Nature, we are digging of the Earth, 
and ſerving of our Avarice ; negleQing all the good 
things that are fo frankly offered us. How great a 
Folly and Madnefs is it, for Men that are dying, and in 
the Hands of Death already, to extend their Hopes, and 
to carry their Ambition, and Defires to the Grave un- 
_ fatisfied? For whatſoever is tainted with thoſe hydropic 
| Appetites, can never have enough, cither of Money, or 
1 Power. It is a remarkable thing, that among thoſe that 
place their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt mi- 
ſerable that ſeem to be happieſt. The Riches of Nature 
are the moſt precious Treaſures. What has any Man 
to deſire more, than to keep himſelf from Cold, Hunger, 
and Thirſt ? It is not the Quantity, but the Opinion that 
governs in this Caſe ; 7 
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tat can never be little, which 
i enough: Nor daes any Man account that to be much, 
which is too lutle. The Benefits of Fortune are fo far 
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comfortable to us, as we enjoy them without loſing the 
Polſeſhon of ourſelves. Let us purge our Miads, and 
follow Nature; we ſhall otherwiſe be (till either fearing. 
or craving, and Slaves to Accidents. Not that there is 
my Pleaſure in Poverty, but it is a great Felicity for a 
Man to bring his Mind to be contented even in that State, 
vhich Fortune itſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks our 
Quarrels with Ambition, and profitable Employments, 
ue ſomewhat like thoſe we have with our Miſtreſſes; 
ve do not hate them, but wrangle with them. In a 
vord, betwixt thoſe things which ate ſought, and covet- 
„ WI 40d get complained of; and thoſe things which we. 
16 have loſt, and pretend that we cannot live without, our 
r, WI Misfortuncs are purely voluntary: And we are Servants, 
+. bt fo much by Necellity, as by Choice: No Man can 
14 de happy that is nor free, and fearleſs: And ao Man can 
ti. e fo, but he, that by Philoſophy has got the better of 
ot Wl fortune. la what, place ſocver we are, we ſhall-find 

of auſelves beſet with the Miſeties of human Nature; ſome. 

of W uithour us; that either encompaſs us, deccive us, or 
ſorce us: Others within us, that cat up our very Hearts, 

vil, i the middle of Solitude. And it is not yet, as we 
dur imagine, that Fortune has long Arms; ſhe meddles with 
ind % Body, that does not firſt lay hold upon her, We 
ted Wl bould keep a Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the 
ch, Faowledge of Nature, and of ourſelves: We under+ 
ood tand the Original of things; the order of the World, 
t a Wl be Cuculation of the. Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars, 
d in ud that the whole Frame of the Univerſe (only the Earth 
and Wl =cepted) is but a perpetual Motion. We know the 
une Wl Cduſes of Day and Night; of Light and of Darkneſs ; 

opic I bat it is at a Diltance : Let us direct our Thoughts then 
„ or chat. Place where we {hall ſee all nearer hand, And, it 
that W not this Hope neither, that makes a wiſe Man reſo- 
mi · MW Mae at the Poiat of Death, becauſe Death lies in his way 
tore o Heaven; for, the Soul of a wiſe Man is there before- 
Man band: Nay, if there were nothing after Death to be ei- 
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19ers er expected, or feared, he would yet leave this World- 
that With as great a Miad, though he were to paſs into a 
vieh date of Annihilation. He that reckons every Hour his 
auch, Wt; a Day, or an Age, is all one one to him. Fate is 


{ding our Work while we Yaoky Death ſteals upon us 


inſenſibly; and the more inſenſibly; . becauſe it paſſes 
under the name of Life, From Childhood we grow up 
without perceiving it, to old Age; and this Increaſe of 
our Life, duly conſidered, is a Diminution of it. We 
take Death to be before us, but it is behind us; and has 
already ſwallowed up all that is paſt: Wherefore make 
uſe of the preſent ; and truſt nothing to the Morrow; 
for Delay is juſt fo much Time loſt, We catch hold of 
Hopes and Flatteries, of a little longer Life; as drown- 
ing Men do upon Thorns, or Straws, that either hurt us 
or deceive us. You will aſk, perhaps, what I do myſelf, 
that preach at this Rate. Truly, 1 do like ſome ill Huf+ 
bands, that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet keep their Ac- 
counts: I run out; but yet I can tell which way it goes. 
And I have the Fate of ill Huſbands too, another way; 
for every body pities me, and no body helps me. The 
Soul is never in the right Place fo long as it fears to quit 
the Body. Why ſhould a Man trouble himſelf to ex- 
tend Life, which, at beſt, is a kind of Puniſhment ; and 
at longeſt, amounts to very little more than nothing? 
He is ungrateful, that takes the Period of Pleaſure for 
an Injury; and he is fooliſh, that knows no Good but 
the preſent. Nay, there are ſome Courſes of Life, which 
a Man ovght to quit, though with Life itſelf : As the 
Trade of killing others, inſtcad of learning to dic him- 
ſelf. Life itſelf is neither good, nor evil; but only a 
Place for good, and evil: It is a kind of Tragi-Comedy: 
Let it be well ated, and no matter whether it be long 
or ſhort, We are apt to be mſ- led by che Appearances 
of things, and when they come to us recommended in 
good Terms, and by great Example, they will impoſe 
many times upon very wiſe Men, The Mind is never 
right; but when it is at Peace within itſelf, and inde- 

dent upon any thing from abroad. The Soul is in 
— even while it is in the Fleſh; if it be purged of 
natural Corruptions, and taken up with divine Thoughts: 
And, whether any body ſecs us, or takes Notice of us, 
it matters not. Virtue will of itſelf break forth, though 
never ſo much Pains be taken to ſuppreſs it And it is 
all one, whether it be known or no : But After-ages 
however will do us right, when we are dead, and inſen- 
fible of the Veneration they allow us. He that is wile, 
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compute the Conditions of Humanity; and ęontract 
the Subject both of his Joy, and Fears. And it is time 
vell ſpent, ſo to abate of the one, that he may likewiſe 
diminiſh the other. By this Practice he will come to un- 
derſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and how ſafe, many 
of thoſe things are, which we are wont to fear. When 
[ ſee a ſplendid Houſe, or a glittering Train, I look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are only Schools of A- 
* mice, and Ambition; and they arc at beſt but a Pomp 
which is more for ſhe w, than Poſſeſſion. Beſide that, 
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f IN great Goods are ſeldom long-liv'd ; and that is the faireſt 
. Felicity, which is of the ſnorteſt Growth. 
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a Of true Courage 
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for ORTITUDE is (properly) the Contempt of all Ha» 
but zarudi, according to Reaſon ; though it be common- 
ich and promiſcuouſly uſed allo, for a Contempt of all 
the azards, even without, or againſi Reaſon : Which is 
m- W nther a daring; or a brutal Fierceneſs, than an honour- 
y a Wl able Courage. A brave Man fears nothing more than 
ly: de Weakneſs of being affected with popular Glory, His 
dag Eyes are not dazzled either with Gold or Steel; he 
ces Wl tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories of Fortune; 
1 in de looks upon himfelf as a Citizen, and Soldier of the 
oſe World, and, in deſpite of all Accidents, and Oppoſitions, 
ver le maintains his Station. He does not only ſuffer, but 
de- court the moſt perilous Occaſions of Virtue, and thoſe 
in Adventures which are moſt terrible to others: for he 
d of lues himſelf upon Experiment; and is more ambitious 
hts: el being reputed good, than happy Mucius loſt his 
us, Hand with more Honour than he could have preſerved 
ugh : He was a greater Conqueror without ĩt. than he could 
it is have been with it : For with the * Stump of it, he 
ages wercame two Kings, Targuin and Porſenna. Rutilia 
en followed Cotta into Baniſhment ; ſhe ſtayed, and ſhe re- 
viſe, horned with him too; and ſoon after ſhe loit him, with 
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out ſo much as ſhedding a Tear: a great Inſtance of her 
Courage, in his Baniſhment; and of her Prudence, in his 
Death. This (ſays Epicurut) is the laſt; and the bleſ- 
ſedeſt Day of my Liſe; when he was ready to expire in 
an extreme Torment of the Stone. It is never ſaid of the 
three hundred Fabii, that they were overcome, but that 
they were Jain; nor of Regulus; that he was vanquiſhed: 
by the Carthaginians, but that he was taken. The Spar- 
tant prohibited all Exerciſes where the Victory was de- 
clared by the Voice, and Submithon of him that was wor 
ſted: When Phactan begged of Phezbus the Govern - 
ment of the Charict- of. the Sun fort one Day, the Poets 
make him ſo far from being diſcouraged by his Father's 
telling him of the Danger of the Undertaking, and how 
he himſelf had much ada to keep his Seat for fear, when 
he looked down from the Meridian, that it proved a Spur 


to his Importunity. That's the thing (ſays Phaeton) that 


J would be at; to land firm-in tbat Difficulty, where 
Phœbus himſelf trembles. Security is the Caution of nar- 
row Minds: But as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty, 
and Hazard try virtuous Men, Not but that he maybe 
as valiant that watches upon the Tower, as he that ſights 
upon his Knees; ooly the one has had the good Fortune 
of an Occaſion ſor the Proof of his Reſolution. As-ſome 
Creatures are cruel; others crafty, and ſome timorous; 
ſo Man is endued with a glorious, and an excellent Spi- 
rit, that prompts him, not ſo much to tegard a ſafe Life, 
as an honeſt. Providence has made him the Maſter of 
this lower World and he reckons it his Duty to ſacri- 
fice his on particular to the Advantage of the whole. 
And yet there are a vaſt difference, even in the ſame Ac · 
tion done by a brave Perſon, and by a ſtupid: as the 
Death of. Cato was honourable ; but that of Brutus was 
ſhameful. Nor is it Death itſelf that we recommend for 
glorious ; but it is a glorious thing to die as we ought. 
Neither is it Poverty, Baniſhment,.or Pain, that we com- 
mend; but the Man that behaves himſelf bravely under 
thoſe Afflictions. How. were the Gladiators contemned 
that called for Quarter. ? And thoſe on the other ſide fa- 
youred, that deſpiſed it. Many a Man ſaves his-Life, by 
not fearing to loſe it ; and many a Man loſes. his Life, 
for being over · ſolicitous to ſave it. We are many times 
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afraid of dying by one thing; and we come to die by 
mother. As for Example; we are threatned by an E- 
nemy, and we die by a Hutiſy. The Fear of Death en- 
larges all other things that we fear, To bear it with 
Conſtancy, we ſhould compyte, that whether our Lives 
de long, or ſhort, it comes all to a Point: Some Hours 
ve loſe ; what if they were Days, Months, Years? What- 
matters it if I never arrive at that which I mult certain · 
ly part with when I have it? Life is but one Point of fly- 
ing Time; and that which is to come is no more mine, 
than that which is paſt. And, we have this for our Com- 
fort too, that whoſoever now fears Death, will, ſome 
time or other, come to wiſh it. If Death be trouble= 
ſome or terrible; the fault is in us, and not in Death it- 


ſelf It is as great Madneſs for a Man to fear that which 


he is not to feel, as that which he is not to ſuffer ;- the 
Difference lies io the Manner of dying, and not in the 
Iſſue of Death itſelf. 'Tis a more inglorious Death to 
be ſmothered with Perfumes, than to be torn to Pieces 
with Pincers. Provided my Mind be not ſick, 1 ſhall 
not much heed my Body. I am prepared for my laſt 
Hour, without tormenting myſelf when it will come. It 
1$ betwixt the Soicks and other Philoſophers, as betwixt 
Men and Women; they are both equally neceſſary for 
Society; only the one is born for Government, and the 
other for Subjection. Other Sets deal with their Diſ- 
ciples, as plauſible Phyſicians do with their Patients; 
they flatter and humour them; whereas the Stoicks 
2 bolder way to work, and conſider rather their Prof 
than their Pleaſnre, b 
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?Tis never too late to learn. The Advan. 
tages of a private Life; and the Slavery 

of a public.. The Ends of Puniſh. 
ments. | 


* 


L no Man preſume to adviſe others, that has not 
| firſt given good Counſel to himſelf; and he may 
then pretend to help his Neighbour. It is, in ſhort, as 
hard a Matter to give good Counſel, as to take it: Let 
it however be agreed, betwixt the two Parties, that the 
one deſigns to confer a Benefit, and the other to receive 
it. Some People ſcorn to be taught; others are aſhamed 
of it, as they would be of going to School when they are 
old: But ir is never too late to learn what it is always 
neceſſary to know; and it is no Shame to learn, ſo long 
as we are ignorant; that is to fay, ſo long as we live. 
When any thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, we 


bave Recourſe preſently to the Phyfician, or the Lawier 


for Help: And why not to the Philoſopher, in the Diſ- 
orders of our Mind? No Man Iivet, but he that applies 
himſelf to Wiſdom; for he takes into his own Life the 
Supplement of all paſt Ages: Tis a fair Step towards 
Happineſs and Virtue, to delight in the Converſation of 
good and of wiſe Men: And where that cannot be had, 
the next point is, to keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſineſs enough; and the Entertainment is com- 
fortable and eaſy. Whereas public Offices are vexativ 
ous and reſtleſs. There's a great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Leiſure, and of Lazineſs. When People will 
expreſs their Envy of a Man in a happy Condition; they 
will ſay, He lives at his eaſe. When in truth, the Man 
is dead, alive. There is a /ong Life, and there is a long 
Death : The former, when we enjoy the Benefits of 2 
right Mind; and the other, when the Senſes are extin- 
guiſhed; and the Body dead before-hand, He that makes 
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me the Maſter of my own Time, and places me in a ſlate 
of Freedom, lays a great Obligation upon me. As a Mer- 
chant, that has a conſiderable Fortune abroad, is more 
ſenſible of the Bleſſing of a fair Wind and ſafe Paſſage, 
wan he that has only Ballaſt, or ſome coarſe Commodi- 
ty in the Veſſel : So that Man that employs his Privacy 
pon Thoughts divine and precious, is more ſenſible of 
the Comfort of that Freedom, than he that bends his Me- 
ditation an ill way. For, he conſiders all the Benefits 
of his Exemption from common Duties, he enjoys him- 
ſelf with infinite Delight, and makes his Gratitude an- 
ſwerable to his Obligations. He is the beſt of Subjects 
and the happieſt of Men; and he lives to Nature and to 
*) WW himſelf. Moſt Men are to themſelves the worſt Company 
they can keep. If they be good, quiet; and temperate, 
0 eh are as good alone, as in Company: But if other- 
© Wviſe, let them converſe with others, and avoid them- 
* ſelves: But, he that has made himſelf good Company, 
can never be too much alone. Many a Ship is loſt in 
the Harbour, but more in the Ocean; as many an ho- 
reſt Man is condemned. but more guilty. This hows 
"3 ner is certain, he that cannot ſecure himſelf in Priva- 
ty, ſhall be much more expoſed in Public. That which 
e oe World calls Felicity, is greedy itſelf, and expoſed 
vc, Ie the Greedineſs of others. Proſperity, like a fair 
bale, upon a ſtrong Current, carries a Man in a Trice, 
he at of the very fight of Peace, and Quict; and if it be 
Jo Wo" tempered, and regulated, it is fo far from caſing us, 
of at it proves an Oppreſſion to us. A buſy, and a for- 
ag, Nanste Man in the World calls many Men his Friends, 
dat are at beſt but his Gueſts. And if People flack to 
um; tis but as they do io a Fountain, which they both 
exhauſt and trouble. 


1 


5 1 WHAT greater Slavery can there be, than that of 
vi races ia this very reſpect, that they are chained to 


their Poſt, and cannot make themſelves leſs? All their 
Words and Actions are deſcanted upon, and made pub- 
ic Diſcourſe ; and there are many things allowable to 
i private Man, that are not fit for a Governor. I can 
walk alone where I pleaſe ; without a Sword, without 
fear, and without Company; whereas a Prince mult be 
med in Peace, and cannot witp Diguity quit his Guards. 
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Fortune has him in Cuſtody ; a Train beſets him where. 


ever he goes: and there's no making of any Eſcape, He 
is little better than nailed to his Place, and it is the per- 
fection of his Miſery that he cannot go leſs, He can no 
more conceal himſelf, than the Sun in the Firmament; 


whereas his Subjects may come and go, change Habits 


and Humour, without being taken notice of. Servitude 
is the Fate of Palaces; the Splendor of a Crown draws all 
Mens Eyes upon it. When Cæſar ſpeaks, the whole 
World hears his Voice, and trembles at his Diſpleaſure; 
and Where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoler is near it. His 
Lips are the Oracles of the People; and Government is 
the Cement that binds them together: But ſtill he that 
is Maſter of many, is the Servant yet of more. The 
Power, tis true, of all things belongs to the Prince; 
dut the Property, to particular Perſons, and the ſame 
thing may be both yours and mine in ſeveral Reſpects. We 
cannot ſay that a Son, or a Servant has nothing, becauſe 
a Maſter, or a Father may take it away if he will; or 
that he cannot give willingly, becauſe he may hinder it, 
whether he will or no. This is Power, and true Domi. 
nion : and not to rule and command, when we may do it 
noben we pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince is in the Love 
of his People ; for there is nothing ſo great, but it muſt 
itſelf veriſh ; when it is become the common Safety that 
it ſhould be ſo. Tyrants are hated, becauſe hey are 
feared; and becauſe they are hated, they. will be fear- 
ed, They are rendered odious to Poſterity ; and they 
had better never have been born, than to ſtand upon Re- 
cord for the Plagues of Mankind. Miſerable is that Peo- 
ple, where their very Keepers are their Executioners. 
And, it is not an armed Tyranny neither, but the un- 
armed Vices of Avarice, and Envy, that we ought to be 
moſt afraid of. Some will not endure to have their Vices 
touched, but will ſhrink and ſtruggle under the Operati- 
on, as if they were under the Hand of a Sargeon. But, 
this ſhall not hinder me from launcing and probing, be- 
cauſe of the Cries and Groans of the Patient. Every Man 
ſhould have a Monitor at his Elbow, to keep him from 
Avarice, by ſhewing him how rich a Man he may be with 
a little : from Ambition, by repreſenting the Diſputes and 
Hazards that accompany Greatneſs ; which makes him 
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a great a Burden to others, as he is to himſelf, When 
it comes to that once; Fear, Anxiety, and Wearineſs, 
makes us Philoſophers, A ſickly Fortune produces whol- 
ſome Counſels; and we reap this Fruit from our Adver- 
ity, that it brings us at laſt ro Wiſdom. 

Now though Clemency in a Prince be ſo neceſſary, 
and profitable a Virtue ;. and Cruelty ſo dangerous an 
Exceſs; it is yet the Office of a Governor, as of the Ma- 
ſer of an Hoſpital, to keep ſick, and Madmen in Order: 
And, in Caſes of Extremity, the very Member is to be 
cut off with the Ulfer. All Puniſhmeat is either for A+ 
mendment, or for Example, or that others may hve more 
ſecure. What is the End of deſtroying thoſe poiſonous, 
and dangerous Creatures, which are never to be reclaĩim- 
ed, but to prevent Miſchief? and yet there may be as 
much Hazard in doing too much, as too little. A par- 
ticular Mutineer may be puniſhed, but when the whole 
Army is in a Revolt, there muſt be a general Pardon. 
The Multitude of Offenders, is their Security, and Pro- 
tection : For there's no quarrelling with a public Vice, 
where the Cuſtom of offending takes away the Shame of 
it: and i is not prudent neither, by many Puniſhments 
to ſhew a City, that the Wicked are ſo much the major 
part: Beſide, that it is as great a Diſhonour for a Prince 
to have many Exccutions, as for a Phy/ician to have ma- 
ny Funerals. Shall a Father diſinherit a Son for the firſt 
Offence? Let him firſt admoniſh, then threaten, and af- 
terward puniſh him. So long as there is hope, we ſhould 
apply gentle Remedies. But ſome Nations are intract- 
able; and neither willing to ſerve, nor fit to command; 
and fome Perſons are incorrigible too. 
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EPISTLE XXI. 
The two Bleſlings of Life, are a ſound 
Body, and a quiet Mind. The Extrava- 


gance of the Roman Luxury. The Mo- 
deration and Simplicity of former Times. 


PICURUS makes the two Bleſngs of Life, to be 
a ſound Body, and a quiet Mind: Which is only 


a a compendious Reduction of human Felicity to a State of 


Health, and of Virtus, The way to be happy is, to 
make Vice not only odious, but ridiculous; and every 
Man to mind his own Buſineſs; for he that torments 
himſelf with other People's Misfortunes, ſhall never be at 
reſt. . A virtuous Life muſt be all of a Piece; and not 
advance by Starts and Intervals, and then go on where it 


left; for this is loſing of Ground. We are to preſs, and 


perſevcie; for the main Difficulties are yet to come. If 
I diſcontinue-my Courſe, when ſhall I come to pronounce 
theſe Words, Jam a Conqueror ? Not a Conqueror of 
barbatous Enemies, and ſavage Nations: but I have ſub- 
duced Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts that have ſub · 
zeced even the greatcſt of Conquerors. Who was a 
greater than Alexander, that extended his Empire from 
Thracia, to the outmoſt Bounds of the Eaſt ? But yet he 


| burnt Perſepolit at the Requeſt of a Proſiitute, to gratify 


his Lu/?. He overcame Dar ius, and flew many thouſands 
of the Per/ians ; but yet he murdered Cali/thenes : And 


. that ſingle Blot has tarniſhed the Glory of all his Victo- 


ries. All the Wiſhes of Mortals, and all the Benefits 
which we can either give or receive, are of very little 
Conducement to a happy Life, Thoſe things which the 
common People gape after, are tranſuory and vain. 
Whereas Happineſs is permanent; nor is it to be eſti- 
mated by Number, Meaſure, or Parts: For it is full, and 
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ſect. I do not ſpeak as if I myſelf were arrived at that 
fiele State of Repoſe: But it is ſomething yet to be on 
che mending hand. It is with me, as with a Man that's 
creeping out of a Diſeaſe; he feels yet ſome Grudgi 
of itz he is every Foot examining of his Pulſe; and ſu- 
ſpects every Touch of Heat to be a Relique of his Fe- 
ver. Jult at that rate; I am jealous of myſelf. The beſt 
Remedy that I know ir this Caſe, is, to go on with Conſi- 
dence, and not to be miſled by the Errors of other People. 
k is with our Manners, as with our Healths; *tis a De- 
gree of Virtue, the Abatement of Vice; as it is a Degree 
of Health, the Abatement of a Fit. e 
Some place their Happinefs in Wealth; ſome in the 
Liberty of the Body ; and others in the Pleaſures of the 
Senſe, and Palate. But, what are Metals, Taſtes, Sounds, 
or Colours, to the Mind of a reaſonable Creature? He 
that ſets his Heart upon Riehes, the very Fear of Pover- 
ty will de grievous to him; He that's ambirious, ſhall 
be galled with Eavy at any Man that gets before him: 
For, in that Caſe, he that is not firſt, is laſt. I do not 
ſpeak againſt Riches neither; for if they hurt a Man, it 
is his own Folly, They may be indeed the Cauſe of 
Miſchief; as they are a Temptation to thoſe that do it. 
Inſtead of Courage, they may inſpire us with Arrogance; 
and inſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with Infolence, which 
is, in truth, but the Counterfeit of Magnanimity. What 
is it to be a Priſoner, and in Chains? It is no more than 
that Condition to which many Princes have been reduce- 
ed; and out of which, many Men have been advanced 
jo the Authority. of Princes. *Tis not to ſay, I have no 
Maſter in time you may have one. Might not Hecu- 
ba, Creſus, and the Mother of Darius have ſaid as 


much ? And where's the Happineſs of Luxury cither ? 


when a Man divides his Life betwixt the Kitchen, and 
the Stews; betwixt an anxious Conſcience, and a nau- 
ſeous Stomach ? Caligula, who was born to ſhew the 


World what Miſchief might be done by a Concurrence 


of great Wickedneſs, and a great Fortune; ſpent near 

10000 J. Sterling upon a Supper. The Works, and In- 

yentions of it were prodigious, not only in the counter- 

feiting of Nature, but even in the ſurpaſſing it. The Ro- 

man had their Brooks even in theu Parlours, and found 
Gg 2 
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their Dinners under their Tables. The Mullet was rec. 
koned ſtale, unleſs it died in the Hand of the Gueſt: 
And they had their Glaſſes to put them into, that they 
might the better obſerve all the Changes and Motions cf 
them in the laſt Agony betwixt Life and Death. So thac 
they fed their Eyes before their Bodies. Look how it 
reddens, ſays one, there's no Vermillion like it. Take no- 
tice of theſe Veins; and that ſame grey Brightneſs upon 
the Head of it. And now he is at's laſt Gaſp: ſee = 
pale he turns, and all of a Colour. Theſe Pcople would 
not have given themſelves half this Trouble with a dying 
Friend ; nay, they would leave a Father or a Brother, at 
his laſt Hour, to entertain themſelves with. the barbarous 
SpeRacle of an expiring Fiſh. And that which enhances 
the Eſteem of every thing, is the Price of it: Inſomuch, 
that water itſelf, which ought to be gratuitous, is ex- 
poſed to Sale, in their Conſervatories of Ice, and Snow, 
Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy Breath, Light; 
that we have the Air itſelf gratis; as if our Condi- 
tions were evil, becauſe Nature has left ſomething to us 
in common. But Luxury contrives Ways to ſet a Price 
upon the moſt neceſſary, and communicable Benefits in 
Nature: Even thoſe Benefits which are free to Birds and 
Beaſts, as well as to Men: and ſerve indifferently for 
the uſe of the moſt ſluggiſh Creatures. But, how comes 
it that Fountain- water is not cold enough to ſerve us, 
unleſs it be bound up into Ice ? So long as the Stomach is 
ſound, Nature diſcharges her Functions without Trouble: 
But, when the Blood comes to be inflamed with Exceſs of 
Wine, or Meats, ſimple Water is not cold enough to al- 
lay that Heat; and we are forced to make uſe of Reme- 
dies, which Remedies themſelves are Vices, We heap 
Suppers upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, with- 
out Intermiſſion. Good God! How eaſy is it to quench 
a ſound, and an honeſt Thitſt? But, when the Palate is 
grown callous, we taſte nothing:. and that which we 
take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a Fever. Hippo: 
crates delivered it as an /phoriſm, that Women were ne- 
ver bald, nor gouty, but in one ſingular Caſe, Women 
have not altered their Nature ſince, but they have chang- 
ed the Courſe of their Lives; for, by taking the Liber- 
ties of Men, they partake as well of their Diſcaſes, as 
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of their Wickedneſs. They fit up as much, drink as 


much; nay, in their very Appetites they are maſculine 


too; they have loſt the Advantage of their Sex, by their 


Vices. ; 
Ou Anceſtors, when they were free, lived either in 


Caves, or Arbours; but Slavery came in with Gildings, 


and with Marble, I would have him that comes into 
my Houſe, take more Notice of the Maſter, than of the 
Furniture, The golden Age was before Architecture: 
Arts came in with Luxury, and we do not hear of any 
Philoſopher, that was either a Lock-/mith, or a Pain- 
ter. Who was the wiſer Man, think you, he that in- 
vented a Saw; or the other; who, upon ſeeing a Boy 
drink Water out of the Hollow of his Hand, brake his 
Pitcher, with this Check to himſelf; What a Foal am 1, 


ta trouble myſelf with Superfluitier? Carving is one Man's 


Trade; _ is anothers: Only he is more miſerable 
that teaches it for Pleaſure, than he that learns it for 
Neceſſity. It was Luxury, not Philoſophy, that invent- 
ed Fiſſi- pools, as well as Palaces: Where, in caſe of foul 
Weather at Sca, they might have Fiſhes to ſupply their 
Glattony in Harbour, We do not only pamper our 
Luſts, but provoke them, as if we were to learn the ve» 
ry Art of Voluptuoufneſs. What was it but Avarice, 
that originally brake the Union of Society, and proved the 
Cauſe of Poverty, even to thoſe that were the moſt weal - 
thy? Every Man poſſeſſed all, *till the World came to 
appropriate Poſſeſhons to themſelves. In the firlt Age, 
Nature was Eoth a Law, and a Guide, and the 64 go- 
rerned : which was but according to Nature too. The 
Hrpeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the Herd; the good- 
lieſt Elephant; and, among Men too, in the bleſſed times 
of Innocence, the belt was uppermoſt. They choſe Go- 
vernors for their Manners; who neither acted any Vio- 
lence, nor ſuffered any. They protected the weak a- 
cy the mighty; and perſuaded, or diſſuaded, as they 
aw Occaſion. Their Prudence provided for their Peo- 
ple; their Courage kept them ſafe from Dangers; tacir 
Bounty both ſupplicd, and adorned their Subjects. It 
was a Duty then to cd, not a Government, No 
Man, in thoſe Days, had either a Mind to do an Injury, . 
or a Cauſe for't. He that commanded well, was well 
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obeyed: And the worſt Menace that Governors could 
| theo make to the Diſobedient, was, to forſake them. 
But with the Corruption of Times, Tyranny crept in, 
and the World began to have need of Laws; and thoſe 
Laws were made by wiſe Men too. as Solon, and Ly. 


curgus, who learned their Trade in the School of Py. 
thagoras, 


EPISTLE XXIII. 


Man is compounded of Soul and Body ; and 
has naturally a civil War within himſelf. 


The Difference betwixt a Life of Virtue, 


and a Life of Pleaſure. 


HERE is not ſo diſproportionate a Mixture in a» 

ny Creature, as that in Man, of Soul and Body, 
'There is Intemperance joined with Divinity ; Folly,with 
Severity; Sloth, with Activity; and Uncleanneſs with 
Purity. But a good Sword is never the worſe for an ill 
Scabbard. We are moved more by imaginary Fears, 
than Truths; for Truth has a Certainty, and Founda- 
tion; but in the other, we are expoſed to the Licence, 
and Conjecture of a diſtracted Mind; and our Enemies 
are not more imperious, than our Pleaſures. We ſet our 
Hearts upon tranſitory Things; as if they themſelves 
were everlaſting; or we, on the other ſide, to poſſeſs 
them for ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts to Things that are eternal, and contemplate 
the heavenly Original of all Beings? Why do we not, 
by the Divinity of Reaſon, triumph over the Weakneſ- 
ſes of Fleſh, and Blood? It is by Providence that the 
World is preſerved; _ and not from any Virtue in the 
Matter of it; for theWorld is as mortal as we are; on- 
ly the Almighty Wiſdom carries it ſafe through all the 
Motions of Corruption- And ſo by Prudence, human 
Life itſelf may be prolonged; if we will but ſtint our- 
ſelves in thoſe Pleaſures, that bring the greater part of 
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us untimely to our End. Our Paſhons are nothing elſe 
But certain diſallowable Motions of the Mind; fudden, 
and eager ; which, by Frequency, and Neglect, turn to 
a Diſeaſe, as a Diltillation- brings firſt to Cough ; and 
then to a Phthiſic. We are carried up to the Heavens, 
and down again into the Deep, by Turns; io long as we 
are governed by our AﬀeRions, and not by Virtue ; Paſ- 
ſion and Reaſon are a kind of civil War within us: and 
as the one or the other has Dominion, we are either 
good, or bad, So that it ſnould be our Care, that the 
worſt Mixture may not picvail. And they are linked 
like the Chain of Cauſes, and Effects, one to another; 
betwixt violent Paſhon, and a Fluctuation, or Wambling 
of the Mind, there is ſuch a Drffercnce, as betwixt the 
Agitation of a Storm, and all the oauſcous Sickneſs of a 
Calm. And they have all ot them their Symptoins too, 
as well as our bodily Dittempers : They that are troubled 
with the falling ſickneſs, know when the Fit is a com- 
ing, by the Cold of the extreme Parts: the Dazzling of 
the Eyes: the Failing of the Memory; the Trembling of 
the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of the Head : So that eve» 
ry Man knows his own Diſcaſe, and ſhould provide againſt 
it. Anger, Love, Sadnels, Fear, may be read in the 
Countenance; and ſo may the Virtues roo. Fortitude 
makes the Eye vigorous ; Prudence makes it intent; Re- 
yerence ſhews itſelf in Modeſty; Joy, in Serenity; and 
Truth, in Opennets, and Simplicity. There are ſoun 
the Seeds of divine Things in mortal Bodies. If the ind 
be well cultivated, tne Fruit anſwers the Original; and, 
if not, all runs into Weeds, We are all of us ſick of 
curable Diſcaſes ; and it colts us more to be miſerable, 
than would make us perfectly happy · Conſider the peace- 
able State of Clemency, and the I urbulency of Anger; 
the Softneſs, and Quiet of Modeſty, and the Reltleſineſs 
of Luſt. How cheap, and caſy to us is the Service of 
Virtue, and how dear we pay for our Vices! The ſove- 
reign Good of Man, is a Mind that ſubjects all things to 
itſelf; and is itſelf ſubje& to nothing: His Pleaſures are 
modeſt, ſevere, and reſerved ; and rather the Sauce, or 
the Diverſion of Life, than the Entertainment of it. It 
may be ſome Queltion, whether ſuch a Man goes to Hea- 
ven, or Heaven comes to him: For a good Man is influ 
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enced by God himſelf : and has a kind of Divinity with. 
in him. What if one good Man lives in Pleaſute and 
Plenty, and another in Want, and Miſery ? *Tis no Vir- 
tue, to contemn Superfluities, but Neceſhties : And they 
are both of them equally good, though under fever} 
Circumſtances, and in diffrent Stations. Cate (the Cen- 
for) waged War with the Manners of Rome : Scipio 
with the Enemies. Nay, bating the. very Conſcience of 
Virtue ; who is there, that, upon ſober Thoughts, would 
not be an honeſt Man, even for the Reputation of it? 
Virtue you ſhall find in the Temple, in the Field, or up- 
on the Walls, covered with Duſt, and Blood, in the De- 
fence of the Public. Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking 
in the Stews, Sweating-houſes, powdered and painted, 
Ge. Not that Pleaſures are wholly to be diſclaimed, 
but to be uſed with Moderation, and to be made ſubſer- 
vient to Virtue» Good Manners always pleaſe us; but 
Wickednels is reſtleſs, and perpetually changing; not 
for the better; but for Variety. We are torn to Pieces 
betwixt Hopes, and Fears; by which Means, Providence 
(which is the greateſt Bleſbng ot Heaven) is turned into 
a Miſchief, Wild Beaſts, when they ſee their Dangers, 
fly from them; and when they have ſcaped them, they 
are quiet; But wretched Man is equally tormented, both 
with things paſt, and to come; for the Memory brings 
back the Anxiety of our 1 and our Foreſight 
anticipates the future: hereas the preſent makes no 
Man miſerable. ¶ ue fear all Things that are poſſible, 
we liue without any Bound: to our Miſeries.. 
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EPISTLE XXIII. 


We abuſe God's Bleſſings, and turn them 
into Miſchiefs. Meditations upon the 
Horrors of Earthquakes, and Conſolati- 
ons againſt them. Death is the fame 
thing which way ſoever it comes: Only 
we are moved by Accidents that we are 
not uſed to. | 


HERE is nothing ſo profitable, but it may be 
perverted to an Injury. Without the Uſe of the 
Winds, how ſhould we do for Commerce? Beſide that, 
keep the Air ſweet, and healthful, and bring 
onable Rains upon the Earth. It was never the In- 
tent of Providence, that they ſhould be employed for 
War, and Devaltation ; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make of them; purſuing one Hazard 
through another, We expoſe ourſelves to Tempelts, and 
to Death, without ſo much as the Hope of a Sepulchre. 
And all this might be born too, if we only ran theſe 
Riſks, in order to Peace; but when we have ſcaped fo 
many Rocks and Flats, Thunder and Storms, what's the 
Fruit of all our Labour and Terror? It is only War; 
and to burn, and Kavage, as if the Earth were not 
large enough for the Scene of our Deſtruction. Whereas 
we might live and die at Eaſe, if we had a mind to't; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why do we preſs 
our own Dangers then, and provoke our Fates? What 
do we look for? Only Death; which is to be found e- 
very where. It will find us in our Beds, in our Cham- 
ber: But, whereſoever it finds us, let it find us innocent. 
What a Madneſs is it to purſue Miſchiefs ; to fall foul 
upon thoſe we do not know; to be angry without a 
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Cauſe ; to over-run whatſoever is in our Way; and, like 
Beaſts, to kill what we have no Quartel to? Nay, worſe 
than Bealls, we run great Hazards, only to bring us to 
greater, We force our way to Gold, without any Regard 
either to God or Man, But, in all this, without anyCanfe 
of Complaint, we abuſe theBenefits of God, and turn them 
all into Miſchiefs. We dig for Gold; we leave the 
Light, and abandon the Courſes of a better Nature : 
We deſcend, where we find a new Poſition of things ; 
hideous Caves, hollow and hanging Rocks, horrid Ri- 
vers, a deep and perpetual Darkneſs, and not without 
the Apprehenſions even of Hell itiſelf. How little now, 
and how inconſiderable are thoſe Things that Med ven- 
ture for, with the Price of their Lives? But to paſs 
from thoſe Hazards that we may avoid, to cthers which 
we cannot. As in the Caſe of Earthquakes. | 

Ix what Condition can any Man be ſafe, when the 
World itſelf is ſhaken ; and, the only thing that paſſes 
for fixed and unmoveable in the Univerſe, trembles, 
and deceives us ? Whither ſhall we fly for Security, if 
- whereſoever we are, the Danger be ail under our Feet? 
5 the cracking of a Honſe, every Man takes him - 
ſelf to his Heels; and leaves all to fave himſelf : But 
what Retreat is there, where that which ſhould ſupport 
us, fails us; when the Foundation, not only of Cities, 
but even of the World itſelf, opens, and wavers! 
What Help, or what Comfort, where Fear itſelf can 
never carry us off? An Enemy may be kept at a Vi- 
ſtance with a Wall: A Callle may put a Stop to an 
Army; a Port may protect us from the Fury of a Tem- 
peſt ; Fire itſelf does not follow him that runs away 
. from't : a Vault may defend us againſt Thunder; and 
we may quit the Place in a Peſtilence: Fhere is ſome 
Remedy in all theſe Evils. Or however, no Man ever 
knew a whole Nation deſtroyed with Lightning A 
Plague may unpeople a Town, but it will not carry it 
away. There is no Evil of fuch an Extent, fo inevit- 
able, ſo greedy, and fo publickly calamitous as an Earth- 
quake. For, it does not only devour Houſes, Families, 
or fingle Towns, but ruins whole Countries, and Nati- 
ons: Either overturning. or ſwallowing them up, with- 
out ſo much as leaving any Footſtep, or Mark of wint 
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they were, Some People have a greater Horror for 
this Death, than for any other. To be taken away alive, 
out of the Number of the Living. As if all Mortals, by 
what means ſoever, were not to come to the ſame End. 
Nature has eminently this Juſtice, that when we are all 
dead, we are all alike. And 'tis not a Pin matter, 
whether I be cruſhed to picces by a Stone, or by a 
whole Mountain; whether I periſh by the Fall of a 
Houle, or under the Burden of the whole arth; he- 
ther 1 be ſwallowed up alone, or with a Thouſand more 
for Company What does it ſignify to me, the Noiſe 
and Diſcourſe that is made about my Death; when 
Death is every where, ard in all Caſes the ſame ? We 
ſhould therefore arm ourſelves againſt that Blow, that 
can neither be avoided nor foreſeen. And, it is not 
the torſwearing of thoſe Places, that we find infeſted 
with -Earthquakes that will do our Buſineſs ; for there is 
no Place that can be warranted againſt them. What if 
the Earth be not yet moved ? It is (till moveable; for 
the whole Body of it lies under the ſame Law, and ex- 
poſed to Danger; ny ſome Part at one time, and ſome 
at another. As in ſome great Cities; where all the 
Houſes are ſubject to Ruin, though they do not all fall 
together: So in the Body of the Earth; now this Part 
falls, and then that. Tyre was formerly ſubject to 
Earthquakes: In fa twelve Cities were ſwallowed up 
in a Night; Achaia and Macedonia have had their Turns 
and now Campagnia. The Fate goes round, and ſtrikes 
at laſt where it has a gieat while paſſed by. It falls by 
oſtner, tis true, in ſome Places, than in others: But, no 
place is totally free and exempt. And it is not only Men, 
but Cities, Coaſts, nay, the Shores, and the very Sea 
elf, that fuffers under the Dominion of Fate. And 
yet we are ſo vain as to promiſe ourſelves ſome ſort of 
Aſſurance in the Goods of Fortune: Never conſidering, 
that the very Ground we ſtand upon is unſt#ble. And, 
it is not the Frailty of this or that Place, but the Quali- 
ty of every Spot of it: For, not one. Inch of it is ſo com- 
pacted, as not to admit many Cauſes of its Revolution, 
and though the Bulk of the Earth remain entire, the 
Parts of it may yet be broken. 
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THERE is not any thing which can promiſe to itſelf a 
laſting Quiet. And it is no ſmall Comfort to us, the 
Certainty of our Fate: For, it is a Folly to fear, where . 
there is a Remedy. He that troubles himſelf ſooner than P 
he needs, grieves alſo more than is neceſſary : For the 8 
ſame Weakneſs, that makes him anticipate his Miſery, . 
makes him enlarge it too. The Wile fortify themſelves 
by Reaſon, and Fools by Deſpair. That Saying which 
- was applied to a conquered Party under Fire and Sword, 
might have been ſpoken to all Mankind. That Man i, bo 


in ſome Senſe out of Danger, that is out of 8 He * 
that would fear nothing, ſhould conſider, that if he fears he 


any thing, he muſt fear every thing. Our very Meat 

and Drink, Sleeping and Waking, without Meaſure, are th 
hurtful to us. Our Bodies are nice and weak ; and a 
ſmall Matter does their Work. That Man has too high mn 
an Opinion of himſelf, that is only afraid of Thunder, uſe 
and of Farthquakes. If he were conſcious of his own 

Infirmities, he would as much fear the being choaked doe 


with his own Phlegm. What do we ſee in ourſelves, ed 
that Heaven and Earth ſhould join in a Diſtemper to 18 


procure our Diſſolution; when the ripping of a Hang- 
nail is ſufficient to diſpatch us? We are afraid of nun- ©2! 
dations from the Sea, when a Glaſs of Wine, if it goes WM © 
the wrong way, is enough to ſuffocate us. It is a great 
Comfort in Death, the very Mortality itſelf, We creep 
under Ground for fear of Thunder, we dread the ſudl- n 
den Concuſſions of the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea; W uf 
When yet we carry Death in our own Veins, and it 1s at 
Hand in all Places, and at all Times. There is no- 
thing ſo little, but it is of Force enough to bring us to our I Peat 

laſt End. Nay ſo far ſhould we be from dreading an rt 
eminent Fate, more than a vulgar, that on the contrary, 
ſince die we muſt, we ſhould rather rejoice in the ¶ 4ccic 
breathing of our Jaſt. under a more glorious Circumſtance. 


What if the Ground ſtand ſtill within its Bounds. and  'tior 
without any Violence? I ſhall have it over me at lalt; der h 
and 'tis all one to me, whether I be laid under that, or It. | 
that lay itſelf over me: But it is a terrible Thing for —5 

uake 


the Earth to gap, and ſaallow a Man up into a profound 
Abyſs : ins what then? Is Death any eaſier above 
Ground ? What Cauſe have I of Complaint, if Nature 


wil do me the Honour to cover me with a Part of her- 
ſelf? Since we mult fall, there is a Dignity in the very 
Manner of it, when the World itſelf is ſhocked for Come» 
pany. Not that 1 would wiſh for a public Calamity; but 
it is ſome Satisfaction in my Death, that 1 ſce the 
World alſo to be mortel. 

NEITHER are we to take theſe extraordinaty Revolus 
tions for divine Jodgments ; as if ſuch Motions of the 
Heavens, and of the Earth, were the Denouncings of 
the Wrath of the Almighty : But they have their ordi- 
nate, and their natural Cauſes: Such as, in Proportion, 
we have in our own Bodies; and while they ſeem to act a 
Violence, they ſuffer it. But yet, for want of knowing 
the Cauſes of things, they are dreadful to us; and the 
more ſo, becauſe they happen but ſeldom. But why 
are we commonly more afraid of that which we are not 
uſed to? Becauſe we look upon Nature with our Eyes, 
not with our Reaſon: rather computing what ſhe uſually 
does, than what ſhe is able to do. And we are puniſh- 
ed for this Negligeace, by taking thoſe things to which 
ve are fiot wonted, to be new and prodigious. The 
Ecliples of the Sun and Moen, Blazing-(tars, and Me- 
teors, while we admire them, we feat thera; and ſince 
we fear them, becauſe we do not underſtand them, it 
is worth our while to ſtudy them, that we may no 
longer fear them. Why ſhould | fear a Man, a Beaſt, 
an Arrow, or a Launce; when I am expoſed to the En 
counter of greater Dangers? We are affaulted by the 
nobler part of Nature itſelf ; by the Heavens, by the 
Seas, and the Land, Our Bulinels is therefore to defy 
Death, whether extraordinary, or common. No matter 
for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it aſks no more of us 
than Age itſelf will take from us; and every petty 
Accident that befals us. He that contemas Death, what 
does he care for either Fire or Water; the very Diſſo- 
lution of the Univerſe: Or if the Earth ſhould open un- 
der him, and ſhew him all the Secrets of the infernal 
Pit, he would look down without Trouble. In the 
Place that we are all of us to go, there are no Earth-<' 
qQuakes, or Thunder-claps; no tempeſtuous Seas; nei 
ther War nor Peſtilence I it a mall Matter? Why 
< we fear it then? Ir it a * Matter? Let it rather 
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once fall upon. us, than always hang cver us. Why 
ſhould 1 dread my own End, when I know that an end 1 
muſt have, and that all created Things are limited? 


E PIS TL E XXIV. 


A Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in the Mis- 
fortunes of good Men in this World, and 
in the Proſperity of the Wicked. 


V U are troubled, I perceive, that your Servant is 
run away from you, but 1 do not hear yet, that 
you are either robbed or ſtrangled, or poiſoned, or be- 
trayed, or accuſed by him: So that you have eſcaped 
well, in compariſon with your Fellows, And, Why 
ſhould you complain then, eſpecially under the Protec- 
tion of ſo gracious a Providence, as [offers no Man to be 
miſerable, but by his own Fault? Nor is this a Subject 
worthy of a wiſe Man's Conſideration. Adverſity indeed 
is a terrible thing in Sound and Opinion; and that's all, 
Some Men are baniſhed and ſtripped of their Eſtates; o- 
thers again are poor, in Plenty; (which is the baſeſt ſort 
of Beggary.) Some are overborn by a popular Tumult, 
that breaks out like a Tempeſt, even in the higheſt Se- 
curity of a Calm; or like a Thunder - clap, that frights 
all that are ncar it: There is but one ſtruck, perhaps, 
but the Fear extends to all; and affects thoſe that may 
ſuffer, as well as thoſe that do. As in the Diſcharge of 
a Piece only with Powder; *tis not the Stroke, but the 
Crack that frights the Birds. Adverſity, II! grant 
you, is not a thing to be wiſhed; no more than War; 
but if it be my Lot to be torn with the Stone, broken 
upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or Maims ; it 
ſhall be my Prayer that I may bear my Fortune as be- 
comes a wiſe and an honeſt Man. We do not pray for 
Tortures, but for Patience; not for War, but for Ge- 
neroſity and Courage, in all the Extremities of a War, 
if it happens. Afﬀiiions, are but the Exerciſe of Vir- 
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tue; and an honeſt Man is out of his Element, when he 
is idle. It muſt be Practice and Patience that per fects it. 
Do we not ſee how one Wreſtler provokes another ? 
And if he find him not to be his Match, he will call for 
ſome body to help him, that may put him to all his 
Strength, 
Ir is a common Argument againſt the Juſtice of Pro- 
vidence, in the matter of Reward, and Puniſhment : the 
Misfortunes of good Men in this World, and the Pres- 
perity of the IVicked: But, it is an eaſy matter to vindi- 
cate the Cauſe of the Gods. There are many things that 
we call evil, which turn very often-to. the Advantage of 
thoſe that ſuffer them; or at leaſt, for the common 
Good, whereof Providence has the greater Care. And 
farther : they either befal thoſe that bear them willing- 
, or thoſe that deſerve them by their Impatience un- 
them: and laſtly, they come by divine Appoint- 
ment; and to thoſe that are good Men, even for that 
very Reaſon, becauſe they are good. Nor is there any 
thing more ordinary, than for that which we feared as 
a Calamity, to prove the Foundation of our Happineſs, 
How many are there in the World that enjoy all things 
to their own Wiſh, whom God never thought worthy of 
2 Trial? If it might be imagined that the Almigbiy 
ſhould take off his Thought from the Care of his « 4 
Work, what more glorious Spectacle could he reflect 
than a valiant Man ſtruggling with adverſe For. 
tune: Or Cato's ſtanding upright, and unmoved, under 
the Shock of a public Ruin? Let the whole World (ſays 
he) /all into one Band, and let Cæſar encompaſs me with 
bir Legions by Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his Guards 
a the Gates ; Cato will yet cut out bis way; and with 
that Weapon that was untainted, even inthe civil War, 
give himſelf that Liberty, aubich Fate denied to his Coun- 
try. Set upon the great Work then, and deliver thy/elf 
from the Clog of thy Humanity, Juba and Petreius have 
already done this good Office one for the other, by a gener- 
ous Concurrence Reſelution and Fate; but Cato is a- 
bove Example, and does as much ſcorn to aſk his Death 
of any Man, as his Life. With what Joy did this great 
Man contemplate Immortality; when he took his Book. 
ad his Sword together; wy * cold Thoughts diſpatch 
2 
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ed himſelf! Let this ſuffice of Cato, whoſe Virtue Pro- 
vidence made uſe of to cope with all the Powers of the 
Earth, His Courage took delight in, and ſought for all 
Occaſions of Hazard; keeping his Eye ſtill upon the 
End, without valuing the Difficulties of the Paſſage. The 
. Sufferance is one Part of the Glory, and though one Man 
may _ without Wounds, yet he is ſtill more reve- 
rend, and remarkable, that comes off bloody. The Ma- 
lice of great Men is grievous, you'll ſay, and yet he ſup- 
ported the Oppoſitions of Pompey, Cz/ar, and Craſſus, 
It is troubleſome to be repulſed. Valinius was prefer- 
ed before him. Proſperity ſhews a Man but one part of 
human Nature. No body knows what ſuch a Man is 
good for: Neither in truth does he underſtand himſelf, 
for want of Experiment. Temporal Happineſs is for 
weak, and vulgar Minds; but, the ſubduing of public 
Terrors is a Work that is reſerved for more generous 
Spirits. Calamity is the Touch-ſtone of a brave Mind, 
that reſolves to live and die free, and Maſter of itſelf. 
The Combatant brings no Mettle into the Field that was 
never battered: He that has loſt Blood, and yet keeps 
his Stomach : He that has been under his Enemy, and 
worſted, and yet comes on again, and gathers Heart 
from his Misfortunes ; that's the Man of Hope and 
Courage. | 

Bur, is it not a very unjuſt and a rigorous Fate that 
good Men ſhould be poor and friendleſs? All this is no 
more than the natural Work of Matter and Form, Mean 
Souls are meanly principled : But, there goes more to 
the making up of a brave Man, that is to work out his 
Way through Difficulties and Storms. We are condem- 


ned to terrible Encounters; and becauſe we cannot, 


according to the Courſe of Nature, avoid them, we 
have Faculties given us, that will enable us to bear 
them: Or at the worſt, to have a Retreat; if we will 
not fight, we may fly. So that nothing is made more 
eaſy to us, than that which is molt neceſſary to us, to 
die, No Man is kept in the World againſt his Will. But 
Adverſity is the better for us all: for, it is God's Mer- 
cy, to ſhew the World their Errors, and that the things 
they fear, and covet, are neither good nor evil: being 
the common and promiſcuous Lot both of good Men and 
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bad. If they were good, only the good ſhould enjoy 
them: And if bad, only the wicked ſhould ſuffer them · 
One Man is taken away in a Scuffle for a Wench, and 
another in the Defence of his Country; and we find Sil» 
ver and Gold, both in a Temple, and in the Stews. 
Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue which 1 affect, is 
not ſo imaginary, and extravagant, as it is taken to be, 
I will allow a wife Man to tremble, to turn pale; nay, 
and to groan too: And to ſuffer all the Affections of his 
bodily Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind firm, and 
free from Submiſſion to his Body; and that he do not re- 
pent of his Conſtancy, (which is in itſelf, fo great a Vir- 
tue, that there is ſome Authority, even in a pertiaaci- 
ous Error.) If the Body be brought by Exerciſe, to the 
Contempt of Bruiſes and Wounds, how much more eaſily 
then may the Mind be fortified againſt the Aſſaults of 
Fortune; and h perhaps thrown down, and trod 
upon, yet recover itſelf; the Body muſt have Meat, and 
Drink, much Labour, and Practice; whereas the Food, 
and the Buſine ſs of the Mind is within itſelf; and Virtue 
maintained without either Toil or Charge. If you ſay, 
that many Profeſſors of Wiſdom are wrought upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiefs ;. theſe, let me tell you, are but 
| Proficients, and not as yet arrived at the State of Wiſ- 
dom; they are not ſtrong enough to practiſe what they 
know. It is with our Diſpoſuions, as with our Clothes : 
They will rake ſome Colours at ane dipping : But o- 
mers maſt be ſteeped over and over, before they will 
imbibe them. And ſo for Diſciplines, they mult ſoak, 
and lie long before they take the Tincture. No Man 
can receive an 1njury, and not be moved at it: But yet 
he may keep himſelf free from Perturbations: and ſo 
far from being troubled: at them, that he may make uſe: 
of them for the Experiment and Trial of his Virtue; 
keeping himſelf (till moderate, placid, cheerful, and: 
ſafe, in a profound Quiet; and fixedin his Station. But 
if a wiſe Man cannot be poor: how comes it that he is 
many times without either Meat, Drink ; Clothes, or 
Lodeing ? If only Fools are mad, how comes it then, that 
> wiſe Men have their Alienations of Mind, aud tall as 
5 idly in a Fever as other People ? Tis one thing, the re- 
| ceiving of an Injury, and another thing, the conceiviog: 
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of an Indignation for it; it is the Body in this Caſe that 
ſuffers, (which is the Fool's part) but not the Mind, 
That Man is never the worſe Pilot that by foul Weather 
is forced behind his Buſineſs, When a Ship ſprings a 
Leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with the Ma- 
riners or with the Veſſel. But ſome to the Pump, others 
into the Hold, to keep the Ship above Water. And if 
we cannot abſolutely maſter it, we muſt till work on; 
for it is then a great Point gained, if we can but keep it 
at a Stay. Some Men are ſtrangely tranſported at the 
Inſolence of the Porter that refuſes to let them into a 
great Man's Houfe. They forget that the Door of 
a Priſon is not more ſttictly guarded than that of a 
Palace He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his Paſſage, 
and ſweeten him, as he would do a churlifh Cur with a 
Sop. bat which is to be ſold, is to be bought: He's 
a weak Man that rates himſelf according to the Civility 
of a Slave. Let him have a Reverence for himſelf, and 
then no matter who deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould 
break his Staff, or cauſe his Maſter to turn him away, or 
to correct him? He that contends, ſuppoſes an Equality; 
and even when he has got the better of him, admits, 
that there was one. What if he ſhould receive a Blow ? 
Cato (the greateſt Man of his Age) did not only forgive 
it, but forget it, by | | 

Tis not to ſay, that this, or that is folerable to a 
wiſe Man, or intolerable. If awe do not totally ſubdue 
Fortune, Fortune overcomes us. It is the Foundation of 
a happy Life for a Man to depend upon himſelf: But an 
abſolute Tranquillity of Mind, and a Freedom from Er- 
rors, muſt be the Buſineſs of another World, 
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EPISTL E XXV. 
A wiſe and a good Man is a Proof againſt all 
Accidents of Fate. 


2 Book you promiſed me is now come to m 
Hand; and I opened it with an Intent to read it 
over at leiſure, But when l was once in, 1 could not 
lay it down again, till I had gone through with it. At 
preſent I ſhall only tell you, that Fam exceedingly pleaſ- 
ed with the Choice of the Subject: but I am tranſport- 
ed with the Spirit and Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear 
farther from me upon a ſecond Reading: and you need 
not fear the Hearing of the Truth, for your. Goodneſs 
leaves a Man no place for Flattery, 1 find you (till to 
be one and the ſame Man, which is a great Matter, and 
only proper to a wiſe Man; for Fools are various: One 
while thrifty, and grave; another while profuſe, and 
yain, Happy is the Man that ſees himſelf right at firſt, 
and continues ſo to the end. All Fools, we ſay, are 
Madmen, though they are not all of them in Berhlem. 
We find ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the Bench, and 
not a few even in the Senate itſelf. One Man's Folly is 
fad, another's wanton j and a third is buſy, and imper- 
tinent. A wife Man carries all his Treaſure within him- 
ſelf: What Fortune gives, ſhe may take: but he lives 
nothing at her Mercy. He ſtands firm, and keeps his 
Ground againſt all Misfortunes, without fo much as 
changing Countenance. He is free, inviolable, unſha- 
ken: Proof againſt all Accidents: and not only invin+ 
cible, but inflexible. So long as he cannot loſe any 
thing of his own, he never troubles himſelf for what's 
another's, He is a Friend to Providence, and will not 
murmur at any thing that comes to paſs by God's Ap- 
pointment. He is not only reſolute, but generous, and 
good · natured ; and ready to lay down his Life in 3 
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good Cauſe ; and for the public Safety, to ſacrifice his 
own, He does not ſo much conſider the Pleaſure of 
his Life as the need that the World has of him: And 


he is not ſo nice Leiter, 3s to be weary. of his Life, 


while he may either ſerve his Wife,. or his Friends, 
Nor is it- all, that his Life is. profitable to them ; bur it 
is fikewiſe delightful to himſelf; and carries its own 
Reward: for, what can be more "comfortable, than to 
be ſo dear to another, as for that very Reaſon to be- 
come dearer to himſelf ? If he loſes a Child, he is pen- 
five ; he is compaſſionate to the ſick; and only trouble- 
ed. when he fees Men wallowing in Infamy and Vice. 
Whercas on the other fide, you ſhall ſee nothing but 
Reſtleſneſs; one Man hankering after his Neighbour's 
Wife; another in Pain about his own; a third in Grief 
for a Repulſe; another as much out of Humour for his 
Sacceſs. If he loſes an Eſtate, he parts with it as a. 
thing that was only adyentitious. Or if it was of his own. 
acquiring, he computes the Poſſe ſion, and Los : and 
ſays thus to himſelf, 1 ſhall live as well afterward, as I 


did before. Our Hoults (ſays he) may be burnt or 


robbed ; our Lands taken from us: and we can call no- 
thing our own, that is under the Dominion of Fortune. 
It is a fooliſh; Avarice, that reſtrain all things to a Pro- 
ptiety, and believes nothing to he a Man's own, that's 
public Whereas a wiſe Man judges nothing ſo much 
bis own, as that: wherein Mankind is allowed a Share. 
It is not with the Bleſſings of Providence, as it is with 2 
Dole: where every Man receives ſo much à Head; but 
every Man there has all. That which we eat; and ei- 
ther give, or receive with the Hand, may be broken in- 
to Parts; but Peace, and Freedom of Mind, are not to 
be divided. He that has firſt caſt off the Empire of For- 
tune needs not ſear that oſ great Men, for they are but 
For tunes Hands ; nor was | any. Man ever broken by 
Adverſity, that was not firſt betrayed by * 
But what fignifier l you'll Il Gay, if there be 
Fate; if we 1 by Fortune, or ſome over-ruling 
Power? For Certnintiet are unchangeable, and there's 
no providing again Uncertainties, 1f what 1 ſhall 45 
and reſalur, be determined, 'wohat 1 2. of dex yp © 
Les, great Uſe; ſur taking all this for granted, Philo- 
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ſophy inſtructs, and adviſes us to obey God, and to fol- 
low him willingly ; to oppoſe Fortune reſolutely, and to 
bear all Accidents, 

FATE is an irrevocable, and invincible, and an un- 
changeable Decree; a Neceſſity of all Things and àcti- 
ons, according to eternal Appointment Like the Courſe 
of a River, it moves forward without Contradiction, or 
Delay, in an irreſiſtible Flux, where one Wave puſhes 
on another. He knows little of God, that imagines it 
may be controlled. There is no changing of the Pur- 
poſe even of a wiſe Man: For he ſees beforchand what 
will be the beſt for the ſuture. How much more un- 
changeable then is the Almighty, to whom all Futuri- 
ty is always preſent? To what End then is it, if Fate 
be inexorable, to offer up Prayers, and Sacrifices, any 


farther, than to relieve the Scruples, and the Weakneſs 


of fickly Minds ? My Anſwer is, Firſt, that the Gods 
take no Delight in the Sacriſices of Beaſts, or in the 
Images of Gold, and Silver, but in a pious and obedi- 
ent Will. And ſecondly, That by Prayers and Sacri- 
fices, Dangers and Afflictions may be ſometimes re- 
moved; ſometimes leſſened; other whiles deferred: 
And all this without any Offence to the Power, or Ne- 
ceſſity of Fate, There are ſome things which Provi- 
dence has left ſo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to be 
(in a manner) conditional; in ſuch fort, that even ap- 
pearing Evils may, upon our Prayers and Supplicati- 
ons, be turned into Goods, Which is ſo far from be- 
iog againſt Fate, that it is eyen a Part of Fate itſelf. 
Yoy will ſay, That either this ſhall come to paſs, or 
notes If the former, it will be the ſame thing if we 
do not pray: Andif the ether, it will be the ſame thing 
if we do. To this I mult reply; that the Propoſition 
is falle, for want of the middle Exception betwixt the 
one, and the other. This will be (ſay 1) that is, if 
there ſhall any Prayers interpoſe in the Caſe. But then 
do they object on the other ſide; that this very thing 
alſo is neceſſary: For it is likewiſe determined by Fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, or not. What if 1 ſhould 
now grant you, that there is a Fate alſo even in our ve- 
ry Prayers; a Determination that we ſhall pray ; and 


that therefore we ſhall pray ? It is decreed, that a Man 
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ſhall be eloquent; but, upon Condition, that he apply 
himſelf to Letters : By the ſame Fate it is decreed, that 
he ſhall ſo apply himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall 
learn. Such a Man ſhall be rich, if he betake himſelf 
to Navigation: But, the ſame Fate that promiſes him: 
reat Eſtate, appoints alſo that he ſhall ſail, and there · 
re he puts to Sea It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations; 
a Man ſhall avoid Dangers if he can, by his Prayers, a- 
void the Threatnings of divine Vengeance : But this is a 
Part of his Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore 
he does it. Theſe Arguments are made uſe of, to prove, 
that there is nothing left to our Will, but that we are 
all over-ruled by Fatalties. When we come to handle 
that Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency of Free - will 
with Fate, having already made it appear, that not- 
withſtanding the certain Order of Fate, Judgments may 
be averted by Prayers, and Supplications, and without 
any Repugnance to Fate ; for they are part even of the 
Law of Fate itſelf. You will ſay, perhaps, What am I 
the better for the Prieſt, or the Prophet; for whether he 
bids me ſacrifice, or no, 1 lie under the Neceſſity of doing 
it. Yes, in this I am the better for it, as he is a Mi- 
niſter of Fate. We may as well ſay, that it is matter 
of Fate that we are in Health; and yet we are indebted 
for it to the Phyſician ; becauſe the Benefit of that Fate 
is conveyed to us by his Hand, 
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All things are produced out of Cauſe, and 


Matter. Of Providence. A brave Man 
is a Match for Fortune. 


Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to myſelf: My 
1 Diſtemper took up the Morning; the Afternoon was 
my own. My firſt Trial was, how far 1 could endure 
Reading And when I ſaw I could bear that, I fell to 
Writing; and pitched upon a Subject difficult enough, 
for it required great Attention; but yet I was reſolved not 
to be overcome. Some of my Friends coming in, told 
me, that I did ill; and took me off; ſo that from 
Writing, we paſſed into Diſcourſe; and made you the 
Judge of the matter in queſtion. The Szoicks, you know, 
will have all things to be produced out of 2 and 
Matter. The Matter is dull and paſſive; ſuſceptible 
of any thing, but not capable of doing any thing itſelf. 
The Cauſe is that Power that forms the Matter, this or 
that way, at pleaſure. Some thing there muſt be, of 
which every thing is made; and then there muſt be a 
Workman to form every thing. All Art is but an Imi- 
tation of Nature: and that which I ſpeak in general 
of the World, holds in the Caſe of every paiticular Per- 
fon. As for Example: The Matter of a Statue is the 
Wood, the Stone, or the Metal ; the Statuary ſhapes it, 
and is the Cauſe of it. Ariſtotle aſſigns four Cauſes to 
every thing. The material; which is the Sine qua non 
(or that without which it could not be.) The efficient ; 
as the Workman, The formal; as that which is ſtam- 
ped upon all Operations. And the final; which is the 
Deſign of the hole Work. Now to explain this. The 
firſt Cauſe of the Statue {for the Purpoſe) is the Copper: 
For it never had been made if there had not been ſome- 
thing to work upon. he ſecond is the Artificer ; for 
if he had not underſtood his Art, it had never ſucceeded. 
The third Cauſe is the Form; for it could never pro- 
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rly have been the Statue of ſuch or ſuch a Perſon, if 
fach a Reſemblance had not been put upon it. The fourth 
Cauſe is the end df making it, without. which it had ne- 
ver been made: As Money, if it were made for Sale; 
Glory, if the Workman made it for his Credit; or Reli- 
ion, if he deſigned the 282 of it upon a Temple. 
{ato adds a fifth, which he calls the Jaca, ot the Ex- 
emplar, by which the Workman draws his Copy. And 
he makes God to be full of theſe Figures, which he re. 
preſents to be inexhauſtible, unchangeabie, and immor- 
tal. Now upon the whole Matter, give us your Opini- 
on. To me it ſeems, that here are either too man 
Cauſes aſſigned, or too few; and they might as well 
have introduced Time and Place, as ſome of the reſt, 
Either clear the Matter in queſtion; or deal plainly, and 
tell us that you cannot: And ſo let us return to thoſe 
Caſes, wherein all Mankind is agreed, the reforming of 
our Lives, and the Regulation of our Manners. For theſe 
Subtilties, are but Time loſt ; let us ſearch ourſelves in 
the firſt place, and afterward the World. 
' THEeRE's no great Hurt in paſſing over thoſe things 
which we are never the better for when we know, and, 
it is ſo ordered by Providence, that there is no great 
Difficulty in learning, or acquiring thoſe things which 
may make us cither happier, or better. Beſide that, 
whatſoever is hurtful to us, we have drawn out of the 
very Bowels of the Earth, 

Every Man knows without telling, that this wonder- 
ful Fabric of theUniverſe is not without a Governor ; and 
that a conſtant Order cannot be the Work of Chafice ; 
for the Parts would then fall foul one upon another. I he 
Motions of the Stars, and their Influences, arc acted by 
the Command of an eternal Decree, It is by the Dictate 
of an Almighty Power, that the heavy Body of the Earth 

hangs in Balance. Whence come the Revolutions of the 

ae , hy and the Flux of Rivers ; the wonderful Virtue 
of the ſmalleſt Seeds? (As an Oat to riſe from an A- 
corn.) To ſay nothing of theſe things that ſeem to be 
molt irregular, and uncertain; as Clouds, Rain, Thun- 
der, the Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, Earth- 

uakes, and thoſe tumultuary Motions in the lower Re- 
gion of the Air, which have their ordinate Cauſes; and 
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fo have thoſe things too, which appear to us more ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs frequent. As ſcalding Foun- 
tains, and new Iſlands ſtarted out of the Sea: Or, what 
ſhall we ſay of the ebbing and flowing of the Ocean, 
the conſtant Times and Meaſures of the Tides, accord- 
ing to the Changes of the Moon that influences molt Bo- 
dies? But this needs not; for, it is not that we doubt 
of Providence, but complain of it, And it were a good 
Office to reconcile Mankind to the Gods, who are un- 
doubtedly beſt te the beſt. It is againſt Nature that 
good ſhould hurt good. A good Man is not only the 
Friend of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple, and 
the Imitator of Him, and the true Child of his heavenly 
Father. He is true to himſelf ; and acts with Conſtan» 
cy, and Reſolution. Scipio, by a creſs Wind, being for- 
ced into the Power of his Enemies, caft himſelf upon 
the Point of his Sword; and, as the People were enquir- 
ing, What was become of the General; The General 
(fays Scipis) ir very well, and ſo he expired. What is it 
fora Man to fall, if we conſider the End, beyond which 
po Man can fall? We mult repair to Wiſdom for Arms 
againſt Fortune; for'it were unreaſonable to her to fur- 
niſn Arms againſt herſelf. A gallant Man is Fortune's 


Match. His Courage provokes, and deſpiſes thoſe ter» 


rible Appearances, that would otherwiſe enſlave us. A 
wiſe Man is out of the reach of Fortune, but not free 
from the Malice of it; and all Attempts upon him are 
no more than Xerxes his Arrows; they may darken the 
Day, but they cannot ſtrike the Sun. There is nothing 
fo holy, as to be privileged from Sacrilege. But, to 
ſtrike, and not to wound, is Anger loſt ; and he is invul- 
nerable that is ſtruck, and not hurt. His Reſolution is 
tried, the Waves may daſh themſelves upon a Rock, but 
not break it. Temples may be prophaned and demohk(h- 
ed, but the Deity (till remains untou 
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 EPISTLE XXVI. 
Some Traditions of the Ancients concerning 

Thunder and Lightning; with the Au- 
. . thor's Contemplation thereupon. . 


HERE is no Queſtion, but that Providence has 
given to Mortals the Tokens, or Forerunners of 
things to come ; and by thoſe Means, laid open in ſome 
Meaſure, the Decrees of Fate: Only we take Notice of 
ſome things, without giving any Hced to others. There 
is not any thing done, aceording.te the Courſe of Na- 
ture, which is not either the Cauſe, or the Sign of ſome 
thing that follows: So that whereſoever there is Order, 
there is Place for Prediction. But there is no judgment 
to be given upon Accidents. Now, though it is a very 
hard Matter to arrive at the Foreknowledge of things to 
come, and to predict particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 
out, upon a certain Knowledge of the Power and Influ- 
ences of the Stars: It 4s yet unqueſtionable that they 
have a Power, though we cannot expreſly ſay what it is. 
In the Subject of Thunder there are ſeveral Opinions, as 
to the Significations of it. The Stoict, hold, that be- 
cauſe the Cloud is broken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot, 
(according to common Speech.) Others conjecture, that 
the Cloud is broken to that very Ead, that it may diſ- 
charge the Thunder · bolt, reſerring all in ſuch fort to 
God, as if the Sipnification did not ariſe from the thing 
done, but as the thing itſelf were done for the Signiſica- 
tion ſake : But, whether the Signification goes before, or 
follows, it comes all to the ſame Point. There are three 
ſorts of Lightning; the firſt is ſo pure and ſubtle, that it 
pierces through whatſoever it encounters : The ſecond 
ſhatters and breaks every thing to Pieces: The other 
burns, either by blaſting, conſuming, inflaming, or diſ- 
colouring, and the like. Some Lightnings are monitory, 
ſome are menaciog, and others they fancy to be promil- 
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ing. They allot to Jupiter three ſorts; the firſt is only 
monitory, and gentle, which he caſts of his own Accord: 
The ſecond they make to be an Act of Counſel, as being 
done by the Vote, and Advice of twelve Gods. This, 
they ſay, does many times ſome Good, but not without 
ſome Mifchief too. As the Deſtruction of one Man 
may prove the Caution of another. The third is, the 
Refak of a Council of the ſuperior Deities, from whence 
proceed great Miſchiefs both public and private. Now, 
this is a great Folly to imagine that Jupiter would wreak 
his Diſpleaſure upon Pillars, Trees, nay, upon Temples 
themſelves, and yet let the Sacrilegious go free: To 
ſtrike Sheep, and conſume Altars; and all this upon a 
Conſultation of the Gods; as if he wanted either Skill, 
* —— to govern his on Affairs by himſelf; either 
in ſparing the Guilty, or in deſtroying the Innoccnt. Now, 
what ſhould be the Myſtery of all this? The Wiſdom 
of our Forefathers found it neceſſary to keep wicked Peo- 
ple in Awe, by the Apprehenſion of a ſuperior Power; 
and to fright them into their good Behaviour, by the 
Fear of an armed, and an avenging Juſtice over their 
Heads. But how comes it, that the Lighining which 
comes from Jupiter himfelf ſhould be ſaid to be harm» 
leſs; and that which he caſts upon Counſel and Advice, 
to be dangerous and mortal? The Moral of it is this, 
That all Kings ſhould have Fupiter's Example, do all 
good by themſelves ; and when Severity is neceſſary, per- 
mit that to be done by others: Beſide that, as Crimes 
are anequal; fo ſhould alſo be the Punihments. Neither 
did they believe that Jupiter to be the Thunderer, whoſe 
knage was worſhipped.1n the Capitol, and in other Pla- 
ces; but intended it for the Maker and Governor. of the 
1 by what Name ſoe ver we ſhall call him. Now, 
in truth Jupiter does not immediately caſt the Lightning 
Rimſelf; but leaves Nature to her ordinary Method of O- 

ation; ſo that what he does not immediately by him- 
f, he does yet cauſe to be done: For, whatſoever 
Nature does, God does. There may be ſomething ga» 
thered out of all things, that are cither faid, or done, 
chat a Man may be the better for; and he does a great- 
er thing that maſters the Fear of Thunder, than he that 
dſcovers the Reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded and 
| Li 2 
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beſet with ill Accidents; and ſince we cannot avoid the 
Stroke of them, let us provide ourſclves honeſtly to bear 
them. But, how mult that be? By the Contempt of 
Death we do alſo contemn all things in the way to it; 
as Wounds, Shipwrecks, the Fury of wild Beaſts, or a- 
ny other Violence whatſoever ; which, at the worſt, can 
but part the Soul and the Body. And we have this for 
our Comfort, though our Lives are at the Mercy of For- 
tune, ſhe has yet no Power over the Dead. 

How many are there that call for Death in the Diſtreſs 
of their Hearts, even for the very fear of it? And, this 
unadviſed Defire of Death, docs in common, affe both 
the beſt and the worſt of Men; only with this Difference, 
the former deſpiſe, and the other are weary of it. 

'Tis & ous thing to ſerve the Body, and to be ſo 
many Years a doing ſo many beaſtly things, over and o- 
yer. It is well, if in our Lives we can pleaſe others; 
but whatever we do in our Deaths, let us be ſure to pleaſe 
- ourſelves. Death is a thing which no Care can avoid; 
no Felicity can tame it; no Power overcome it, Other 
things. are diſpoſed of by Chance, and Fortune; but 
Death treats Men alike. . uo 
Tux proſperous muſt die, as well as the unfortunate; 
and methinks the very Deſpair of overcoming our Fate, 
ſhould inſpire us with Courage to encounter it: for there 
is no Reſolutios ſo obſtinate, as that which ariſes from 
Neceſſity. Ik makes a Coward as bold as Zulius Ceſar, 
though upon differcat Principles. We are all of us re- 
ſerved for Death; and, as Nature brings furt one Ge- 
neration ſhe calls back another, The whole Diſpute is 
PI TEN er doubts about the Thing 
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.EPIST LE XXVII. 
/& Contemplation of Heaven and heavenly 
Things. Of God; and of the Soul. 


HERE is a great Difference-betwixt Philoſophy, 
and other Arts; and a greater yet, betwixt that 
Philoſophy itſelf, which is of Divine Contemplation, and 
that which has a regard to things here below. It is much 
higher, and braver, it takes a larger Scope; and being 
unſatisſied with what it ſces, it aſpires to the Knowledge 
of ſomething that is greater and fairer, and which Na- 
ture has placed out of our Ken. The one only teaches 
us what is to be done upon Earth; the other reveals to 
us that which actually is done in Heaven: The one diſ- 
cuſſes our Errors, and holds the Light to us, by which 
we diſtinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life; the other ſur- 
mounts that Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, and car- 
ries us up to the Fountain of Light itſelf. And then it is, 
that we are in a ſpecial manner to acknowledge the infinite 
Grace, and Bounty. of the Nature of Things; when we 
ſee it not only where it is public, and common, but in the 
very Secrets of it; as being admitted into the Cabinet of 
the Divinity itſelf. There it is that we are taught to un- 
derſtand what is the Matter of the World, who is the 
Author and Preſerver of it. What God himſelf is, and 
whether he be.wholly intent. upon Himſelf; or at any 
time deſcends to conſider Us, Whether he has done his 
Work once for all; or whether he be. /i/l in Action: 
Whether he.be a Part ef the World, or the World itſelf: 
Whether he be at Liberty, or no, to determine any 
thing anew to-day, and to controul, or derogate from the 
Law of. Fate. Whether it be any Diminution of his 
Wiſdom, or. any Confeſſion of Erfor, to do and undo, 
Or to have made things that were afterwards to be alter» 
ed: For, the ſame things mult of Neceſſity always-pleaſa 
him, who can never be pleaſed, but with that which is 
beſt, Now this is no. leſſening, eicher of his Liberty, or 
c I't 3, 
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ol his Power N ſor he himſelf is his own Neceſſity. With 


out the Benefit, and the Comfort of thefe Thoughts, it 
had been e nus well for us never to have been born. 
For, to what end do we hve; is it only to cat, and to 
driak ? To ſtuff up an infirm and fluid Carcafe. that 
would periſh without it; and to live only a Seryant to 
one that is fick ? To fear Death, to which we are all 
born? Take away this ineſtimable Good, and Life itſelf 
is not worth the Labour and the Care of it. Oh! how 
wretched, how contemptible a thing were Man, if he 
above the State of human Af- 
fairs! So long as we ſtruggle with our Paſſions, what is 
there in this World that we do, which is glorious * Nay, 
if we advance ourſelves fo far as to. overcome them, it 
is but the deſtroying of ſo many Monſters. And, have 
we not then a mighty Exploit to value ourfelves upon, 


-when we have made ourſelves a little more tolerable than 


the worſt of Men? Is it not a wonderous matter to brag, 
that we are a little ſtronger than a Man that is ſick ? A- 
Jas! Alas! my Friend, there's a large Difference be- 
twixt Strength and Health. You have not a wicked Mind, 
perhaps; you may have a clear Brow; a Tongue that 
will not flatter, and a fingle Heart: You have not that 
Avarice perchance, that refuſes to itſelf whatſoever it 
takes from other People; nor that Luxury, that ſquan- 
ders away Money ſhamefully, and yet more ſhamefully 
Tepairs it: Nor that Ambition that leads you by unwor- 
thy ways to Places of Preferment. Thefe are only Ne- 
gatives; and you have got nothing all this while. You 


will tell me, that you have ſcaped many things: But 


you have not yet eſcaped yourſelf, The Virtue that we 
recommend, is high and illuſtrious, Not that it is a Hap- 
pineſs in itſelf, to be free from Evil ; but becauſe it dig- 
nifies and enlarges the Mind; becauſe it prepares for the 
Knowledge of heavenly Things, and makes it capable e- 
ven of converſing with God himſelf. It is then arrived 
at the higheſt Pitch of human Felicity, when it ſoars a- 
loft, and enters into the Privacies of Nature, trampling 
all that is evil, or vulgar under its Feet. What a Delight, 
what a Tranſport is it, for a Soul that is wandring among 
the Stars, to look down, and laugh at the Palaces of 
Princes, and the whole Globe of the Earth, and al! its 
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Treaſures! I do not ſpeak of that only that is con- 
verted into Money, and Plate, but of that alſo which 
is reſerved in the Bowels of the Earth, to gratify the in- 
fatiable Covetouſneſs of Poſterity. Nor can we ever. 
bring ourſelves to the abſolute Contempt of luxurious. 
Ornaments, rich Furniture, ſtately Buildings, pleaſant 
Gardens, and Fountains; *till we have the World under 
us, and till looking down from the Heavens, and be- 
holding that Spot of Ground we live upon, the greater 


Part of it covered with the Sea; belide a great deal of 


it deſolate, and either ſcorched or frozen; we ſhall lay 
thus to ourſelves. I this miſerable Point the Bali of 
Contention, that is divided among ſo many Nations with 
Fire and Sword? How ridicalous are the Bounds, asrwell 
as the Contes of Mortals ! Such a Prince muſt not paſs. 


fuch a River; nor another Prince thoſe Mountains s and, 


«why do not the very Piſmires canton out their Poſts, and 
Furiſdidtions too? For, what docs the Bultle of Troops, 
and Armies amount to, moe than the Buſineſs os a 
Swarm of Ants upon a Mole- hill? The Scene ot all the 
important Actions here below, where both at Sea and 
Land, we tug, and ſcuffle tor Dominion and Wealth, is 
but a wretched Point of Earth ;. whereas the Dominions 
of the Soul above, are boundleſs This very Contem- 
Plation gives us Force, Liberty, and Nouriſhment . The 
Mind is there at home: And it has this Argument ot its 
Divinity, that it takes delight in what's divine. It con- 
templates the rifing and the Falling of the Stars, and the 
admirable Harmony of Order, even in their various Mo- 
tions : Diſcuſſing, and enquiring into every thing, as pro- 
perly appertaining unto itſelf, With how much Scorn 
does it then reflect upon the Natrowneſs ot its former 
Habitation ? There it is, that it learns the End of its 
proper Being; the Knowledge of God. And, what is 
God? An immenſe and an almighty Power ; great, with- 
out Limits; and he does whatſoever pleaſes him, He 
that applies himſelf to this Study, tranſcends the very 
Lot, and Condition of his Mortality. That Almighty 
Power is all that we do ſee, and all that we do not fee. 
What is the Difference betwixt the divine Nature, and 
ours? Man is compounded ; and his beſt Part is his 


Mind: But, the Almighty is all Mind, and all Reaſon ; 
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and yet ' Mortals-are ſo blind, that the Actions of this 


—— er, ſo ern for —— Con- 
Rancy, and Di ion, are upon by many Men 
only as fortuitous and the Work of Chance: and ſub- 
ject to all the Tumults of Thunder, Clouds and Tem- 
peſts, that aſſect poor Mortals. And this is not only the 


Folly, and Madneſs of the common People: But the 


Weakneſs alſo of the wiſe Mena. There:are, that arro- 


gate to themſelves, the Faculties of Providence, and 


Reaſon; and the Skill of difpofing-; as well other Peo - 


ples Affairs, as their own: And yet theſe very Men are 


ſo beſotted, as to ĩmagine the World only to be.gover- 
ned by an unadviſed Raſhneſs: As if Nature knew not 


what ſhe did. How profitable would it be for us, to 


know the Truth of Things, and to allow them their due 
Terms, and Meaſures? To inquire into the Power of 
the Almighty, and the Method of his Workings; whe- 
ther he made the Matter itſelf, or found it ready to his 
Hand; and whether was brit, the Matter nfelf, or the 
Tdea of n? Whether or no he does what he. pleaſes; 
and what may be the Reaſon of ſo many ſeeming Imper- 
fe&ions in his Operations? It is well ſaid of Ariſtotle, 
that we ſhould handle divine Matters with Modeſty and 
_ Reverence., When we enter into a Temple, or ap- 
proach the Altar, we-compoſe our Looks, and our Acti- 
ons to all the Decencies of Humility and Reſpect: How 
much more then does it:concern us, When we treat of 
heavenly Things, to deal candidly; and not to let one 
Syllable paſs our Lips that may ſavour of Confidence, 
Raſhneſs, or Ignorance ?: Truth lies deep, and muſt be 
fetched up at Leiſure How many Myſteries-are there, 
which God has placed out:of our Sightz. and which are 
only to be reached by Thought, and - Contemplation ! 
The. Notions of the. Divinity are profound, and obſcure ; 
or elſe perhaps we ſee them without underſtanding them. 
But, the divine Majeſty. is only aceeſſible to the Mind. 
What this is (without which nothing is) we are not 
able ta determine: And when we have gueſſed at ſome 
Sparks of it, the greater part lies yet concealed from us. 
How many Creatures have we. now in this Age, that never 
were known to us before! And how many will the next 


Age know, more than we do! And many yet will be ſtill 
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reſerved for After · times. The very Rites of Religion are 
at this Day a Secret, and unknown to many People. Nay, 
the very thing that we moſt eagerly purſue, we are not 
yet arrived at: that is to ſay, a Perfection in Wicked - 
peſs. Vice is ſtill upon the Improvement: Luxury, Im- 
modeſty, and a proſtitute Diſſolution of Manners will 
find ſtill new Matter to work upon. Our Men are grown - 
effeminate in their Habits, their Motions, and in their 
Ornaments, even to a Degree of Whoriſhneis. There's 
no body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a Comed 

perhaps, or in foul Weather, when there is nothing elſe 
to be done. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Efore I take my laſt Leave of Ach, I wilt 
here diſcharge my Conſcience, as if I 
were upon my laſt Leave of the whole World. 
J have been ſo juſt, both to the Reader, _ 
to the Author, that I have neither /eft or 
any thing in the Original, which 1 * 
the one might be the better for; nor added 
any thing of my own, to make the other fare 
= worſe, I have done in this Volume of 
Epiſtles, as a good Husband does with his 
cold Meat ; they are only Haſh made up of 
the Fragments that remained of the twvo for- 
mer Parts: which I could not well diſpoſe 
of into any other Form; or ſo properly 
publiſh under any other Title. Let me not 
yet be underſtood to impoſe this Piece upon 
the Public as an Abſtract of Seneca's Epiſtles, 
any more than I did the other, for the Ab- 
ſtradts of his Benefits, and Happy Life. It 
is in Works of this Natnre, as it is in Cordi- 
al Waters, we taſte all the Ingredients, with- 


-” —_ POSTSCRIPT. 


out being able to ſepatate hi from that ; 
bur ſtill we find the Virtue of every Plant in 

every Drop. To return to my Allegory; 
Books and Diſßes have this common Fate; 
there was never any one of either of them 
that pleafed all A And, in truth, it 
is a Thing as little to be wi/hed for, as ex- 
pected: For, an univerſal Applaũſe is at leaſt 


two Thirds of a Scandal. 85 that though 


deliver up theſe Papers to the Preſs, I ke 
no Man to the Reading of them : And who- 
ſoever reads and repents,-it-is his own Fault, 
To: conclude: As I made this Compoſition 
principally for myſelf; ſo it agrees exceed- 
ingly well with my Conſtitution ;, and yet, if 
any Man has a mind to take part with me, 
— has free leave, and welcome. But let 
him carry this Conſideration along with him, 
T hat be's a very unmannerly Gueſt, that 
preſſes upon 29 — Bodys 70% an and then 
quarrels with his Dinner, - 


AFTER-THOUGHT. 


HIS Abſtract has now paſt the fifth Impreſſion, but 
the World has not been altogether ſo kind of late, 
to my Politics as to my Morals. And what's the mean · 
ing on't, but that we live in an Age that will better bear 


the Image of what People ought to do, than the Hiſto - 


- 
— 


ry of what they do; ard that's the Difference they put 
betwixt the one and the other. We are not yet to take 
an Eſtimate of the ĩatriaſic Value of Truth, Honeſty and 
Reaſon, by Fancy or Imagination; as if the Standard of 
Virtue were tobe accommodated to the various Changes, 
and Viciſſitudes of Times, Intereſts, and contending Par- 
ties: But ſo it falls out that ſome Verities, and ſome 
good Offices, will take a falſe Colour better than others, 
and ſet off an Impoſture with more Credit, and Counte- 
nence to the common People. Daily Experience tells 
us, that our Aﬀections are as liable to be vitiated as our 
Palates; inſomuch, that the moſt profitable of Meats, 
Drinks, or Remedies, loſe not only their Effect, but their 
yery Savour, and gives us a loathing at one time, for that 
we longed for, and took Delight in at another. But then 
we are to conſider, that the Humour may come about 
again; and that Writings and Opinjons-have their Sea- 
ſons 100, and take their Turns as well as all other 
changeable things, under the Sun. So that, let Error, 
Corruption, or Iniquity, be never ſe (trong, never ſo po- 
pular; let the Ignorance of _ neceſſary to be known, 
K : 
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be never ſo dark and palpable, we may yet aſſure our - 
ſelves, that however Truth and Juſtice may ſuffer a tem» 

ral Eclipſe, they will yet at the long run, as certain» 
* themſelves, and recover their original Glo- 
ry, as the ſetting Sun ſhall riſe again. 

Wren I ſpeak of my Morals, let me not be under- 
ſtood to play the Plagiary, and to aſſume the Subject 
Matter of this Work to myſelf; for it is SExt ca's, e- 
very Thought and Line on't: tho” it would be as hard 
to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept, to the very 
Place whence it was drawn, as to bring every diſtinct 
Drop in a Caſk of Wine, to the particular Grape trom 
whence it was preſſed. So that I have no other Claim 
to the Merit of this Compoſition, than the putting of 
things in Order, that I found in Confuſion; and digeſting 
the looſe Minutes, and the broken Meditations of that di- 
vine Heathen, into a kind oi Syſtem of good Counſels, and 
of good Manners. But how faithfully ſoever I have dealt 
with my Author, in a juſt, and genuine Repreſentation of 
his Senſe and Meaning, ſo have I, on the other hand, 
with no leſs Conſcience and Affection, conſulted, the Be- 
nefit, the Eaſe, and the Satisfaction of the Engli/h Read- 
er, in the Plainneſs and Simplicity of the Stile, and in the 
Perſpicuity of the Method. And yet, after all this, there 
is ſomewhat ſtill wanting, methinks, toward the doing of 
a full Right to Seneca, to the World, and to myſelf, 
and to the ihorough- finĩſting of this Piece: a thing that I 
Have had in my Head. long and often, and which I have 
as good a Will to proſecute, even at this Inſtant, as ever; 
if I could but flatter myſelf with Day enough before me 
to go through with it. But before I come to the point 
under deliberation, it will do well, firſt to take a view of 
the true ſtate of the matter in hand, upon what Ground 
we ſtand at preſent, Secondly, to conſider from whence 

it is that we are to take our Riſe to't; and ſo to open 
briefly, and by Degrees, into the Thing itſelf, 


Tuts Abſttact, I ſay, is entirely Seneca's; and tho“! 


little more in the Bulk, than the third part of the Origi- 
nal; it is, in effect, a Summary of the whole Body of his 
Philoſophy concerning Manners, contracted into this Epi- 
tome. without either overcharging it with things idle and 
fuperfluous, or lcaving out any thing, which I thought 
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might contribute to the Order and Dignity of the Work 
As to his School - queſtions, and philoſophical Diſquiſiti- 
ons upon the natural Reaſon of things; I have almoſt 
totally caſt them out, as Curioſities that hold little or 
no Intelligence with the Government of our Paſſions, 
and the forming of our Lives, and as Matters, conſe · 
quently, that are altogether foreign to my Province, 1 
have taken the Liberty alſo in many Caſes, where our 
Author inculcates and enforces the ſame Conceptions o- 
ver and over again in variety of Phraſe, to extract the 
Spirit of them; and inſtead of dreſſiag up the fame 
Thought in ſeveral Shapes, to make ſome one adequate 
Word or Sentence ſerve for all. But when all is ſaid 
that can be ſaid; nay, and when all is done too that 
can be done, within the compaſs of an Eſſay of this 
Quality; tho? never ſo correct in the kind, tis at the 
beſt but an Abſtract ſtill; and a bare Abſtract will ne- 
ver do the Buſineſs as it ought to be done. 

IT is not one jot derogatory to Seneca's Character to 
obſerve upon him, that he made it his Profeſſion, rather 
to give Lights, and Hints to the World, than to write 
Corpus's of Morality, and preſcribe Rules and Meaſures 
in a ſet Courſe of Philoſophy for the common Inſtructi- 
on of Mankind + So that many of his Thoughts ſeem to- 


ſpring only like Sparks, upon a kind of Colliſion, or a 


riking of Fire, wuhin himſelf, and with a very little De- 

dence ſometimes one upon another, What if thoſe 
incomparable Starts and Strictures of his, that no Tranſ- 
lator can lay hold of, ſhall be yet allowed by the com- 
mon voice of Mankind, to be as much ſuperior to thoſe 
pafts of him that will bear the Turning, as the Faculties 
and Operations of the Soul are to the Functions of the 
Body? And no way of conveying the Benignity of thoſe 
Influences to the World, but by a Speculation upon them 
in Paraphiaſe, In few Words; Seneca was a Man made 
for Meditation. He was undoubtedly a Malter of choice 
Thoughts; and he employed the Vigour of them upon 


a molt illuſtrious Subject. Beſide Oy that this ranging. 


Humour of his (as Mr. Hobbs expreſſes it) is accompani- 
ed with ſo wonderful a Felicity of lively and pertinent 
Reflections, even in the moſt ordinary Occurrences of 
Life: and his Applications ſo happy alſo, that. every 
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Man reads him over again within himſelf, and feels, and 


confeſſes in his own Heart, the Truth of his Doctrine. 
What can be done more than this now in the whole 
World, toward eſtabliſhing of a right Principle? for there 
18 no Teſt of the Truth, and Reaſon of T hings, like that 
which has along with it the Aſſent of univerſal Nature, 
As he was much given to Thinkiog, ſo he wrote princi- 
pally for thinking Men; the Periods that he lays moſt 
Streſs upon, are only ſo many Detachments of one ſelect 
Thought from another, and every freſh Hint furniſhes 
a new Text to work upon. So that the reading of Se- 
neca without reading upon him, does but the one half 
of our Buſineſs ; for his Innuendoes are infinitely more 
inſtructive than his Words at length; and there's no com- 
ing at him in thoſe Heights without a Paraphraſe. 

Ir will de here objected, that a Paraphraſe is but the 
— upon a Text, or an arbitrary Deſcant upon the 
Original, at the Will and Pleaſure of the Interpreter : If 
we have all of Seneca's that's good already, there's no 
Place left for a Supplement; and the Animadverſion wilt 
be no more Seneca's at laſt, than our Comments upon 
the Word of God arc holy Writ. - 

A PARAPHRASE, *tis true, may be looſe, arbitrary, 
and extravagant. And ſo may any thing elſe, that ever 
was committed to Writing; nay, the beſt, and the moſt 
neceſſary of Duties, Faculties, and Things, may degene- 
rate by the Abuſe of them, into Acts of Sin, Shame, and 
Folly. Men may blaſpheme in their Prayers; they may 
poiſon one another, in their- Cups, or in their Porridge. 
They may talk Treaſon; and, in ſhort, they may do a 
Million of extravagant thingsio all Cafes and Offices that 
any Man can imagine under the Sun: And what's the 
Objeor's Inference now, from the Poſhbility of this A- 
buſe, but that we are neither to pray, nor to eat, nor 
to drink, nor to open cur Mouths, nor in fine, to do a- 
ny thing elſe, for fear of mere Poſſibilities as dangerous 
as the other. Tis ſuggeſted again, that the Paraphraſe 
is foreign to the Text, and that the Animadvertor may 
make the Author ſpeak what he pleaſes, Now the Que - 
ſtion is not the Poſhbility of a vain, an empty, a flat, or 
an unedifying Expoſition; but the Need, the Uſe, the 
Means, the Foſſibility, nay, and the Eaſineſs of furniſh» 
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ing a good one: Beſide that, there's no hurt at all, on 
the one hand, to countervail a very conſiderable Advan- 

to all Men of Letters, and of common Honeſty, on 
the other. A ſhort or an idle Comment, does only diſ- 
grace the Writer of it, while the Reputation of the Au- 
thor ſtands nevertheleſs as firm as ever it did; but he 
that finiſhes Seneca's Minutes, with proper and reaſon · 
able Supplements, where he does not ſpeak his own 
Thoughts out at large, does a neceſſary right both to the 
_— and to the living, and a common Serviee to Man» 

nd. 

He does a Right to the dead, I fay, more ways than 
one: for over and above the Juſtice and Reſpect that is 
due to his Memory; it is, in a fair Equity of Conftruc. 
tion, a Performance of the very Wilbof the Dead. Foy. 
all his Fragments of Hint, and Eſſay, were manifeſtly de. 
figned for other People to meditate, read; and ſpeculatg, 
upon: and a great part of the end of them is loſt with. 
out ſuch an ps my ſo that the very. manner of 
his Writings call tor a Paraphraſe; a Paraphraſe he ex. 
pected; and a Paraphraſe is due to him; and, in ſhort, 
we owe a Paraphraſe to ourſelves too: for the meaning. 
of his Hints and Minutes, does as well deſerve to be ex. 
pounded, as the Senſe and Energy of his Words. Nay, 
and when all is done, whoever conſiders how he diverſi- 
fes the ſame thing over and over in a change of Phraſe , 
tow many ſeveral ways he winds and moulds his ow 


Thoughts; and how he labours under the Difficulty og 


clearing even his own Meaning: Whoever conliders this, 
I ſay, will find Seneca, upon the whole Matter, to be 
is a great meaſure a Paraphraſt upon himſelf. He gives 


you his firſt Senſe of Things, and then he enlarges upon 


it, improves it, diſtinguiſhes, expounds, dilates, c. and 
when he finds at laſt that he cannot bring up the Force 
of · his Words to the Purity and Vigour of his Concepti- 
on, ſo as to extricate himſelf in all reſpects to his own Sa- 
tisfaction, tis his Courſe commonly, to draw the Streſs 
of the Queltion to a Point, and there to let it reſt; as 
a Theme of Light that ſtands effectually recommended. 
to farther Conſideration. This muſt not be taken as if: 
Seneca could not ſpeak his own Mind, as tull, and as 


home as any Man ; or as he left. any thing impetfect,, 
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becanſe he could not Sniſh it himſelf : But it was a turn 
of Art in him, by breaking off with an Cc. to create an 
HFppetite in the Reader of purſuing the Hiat ; oyer and a- 
bove the flowing of Matter fo ſaſt upon him, that it was 
impoſhble for his Words to keep pace with his Thoughts, 


Be this now ſpoken with all Reverence to his divine 
Effays upon Providence, Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, 
Clemency, Human Frailty, &c. where he ſhews as much 
of Skill in the Diſtribution of his Matter, the Congruity 
and Proportion of the Parts, and the Harmony of the 
whole in the Context, as he does of a natural Felicity, in 
adapting the Tendency and the Virtue of all his ſenten- 
tious Raptures to the uſe of human Life So that he was 
evidently in Poſſeſſion of both Faculties, (of /pringing 
Game, that is, and of flying it home) though he made 
Choice of exerciſing the one oftner than the other. There 
is a Vein in this mixture that runs through all his Diſ- 
courſes, whether broken, or continued ; albeit that there 
is no touching any Piece of his to Advantage, after he 
has finiſhed it: there's room abundantly yet for Expli- 
cation, and for Supplement in other Caſes. where he 
fnaps off ſhort with a kind of Cetera deſederantur ; and 
ſo leaves a Foundation for thoſe to build upon that ſhall 
come after him. Now theſe independent Thoughts are 
the Touches that I would offer to a farther Improve- 
ment; and only here and there one of the molt clevat- 
ed, even of them too; which will amount to no more in 
the Concluſion, than a Diſcourſe upon this or that Theme 
or Text under what Name or Title the Expoſitor pleaſ- 
es. I would not however have the Commeat break ia 
upon the Context; and I would ſo ſcrupulouſly confine it 
to the Bounds of Modeſty and Conſcience, as not to de- 
part upon any Terms, either from the Intent of the Ori - 
ginal, or from the Reaſon of the Matter in queſtion : 
This Office performed, would raiſe another Seneca out 
of the Aſhes of the former : and make, perhaps, a Ma- 
nual of falutary Precepts, for the ordering of our Paſſi- 
ons, and for the Regulation of our Lives, not inferior to 
any other whatſoever, the divine Oracles of holy luſpi- 
ration only excepted. For it would reach all States of 
Men, all Conditions of Fortune, all Diſtreſſes of Body, 
all Perturbations of Mind; and; ia fine, it would anſwer. 
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all the Ends that are worthy of an honeſt Man's Care. It 
was once in my Head to digeſt the whole into ſuch an 
Abſtract, as might at the ſame time do the Office alſo of 
a Paraphraſe, both under one; but what with the Scruple, 
of either aſſuming any of Senecas Excellencies to my- 
ſelf, or of imputing any of my Weakneſſes to Seneca, I 
compounded the Matter thus within myſelf: that though 
both would do well, the doing of them ſeparate and a- 
part would be beſt. Not but that the Undertaker, I fear, 
will find well nigh as much Difficulty to preſerve his own 
Reputation in his Attempt, as to do right to the Author; 
eſpecially when he is ſure to have every Coffechouſe ſit 
upon him like a Court of Juſtice, and if he ſhall but hap= 
pen to (tumble upon any of the ſame Figures or Illuſtra- 
tions over again; if the Supplement ſhall but have ſo 
much us the leaſt Tincture of any thing that's done al» 
ready; a common Criminal. tor the baſeſ ſort of waſh» 
ing, clipping, and coining ſhall find better Quarter. Here 
is the old Abſtract, they'll cry, juggled into a new Para- 
phraſe, and the ſame thing fobbed upon the World over 
again, only under another Name: It will be hard to get 

car of ſuch a Cavil when it ſhall be ſtarred, and it will 
be a very eaſy thing to find out a plauſible Colour for 
the ſetting of it afoot. 

As to the ſuppoſal of diſparaging an excellent Author 
by a lewd Paraphraſe, it is as idle, as to imagine that a 
canonical Text ſhoald ſuffer for an heretical Interpre- 
tation. And ſo for the Fancy of robbing him of his due, 
by a good one, in a Caſe where the ſingle Point is only a 
virtuous Emulation betwixt them which ſhall do beſt up- 
on the ſame Topic. Now where the Comment has a 
kindneſs for the Text, there can be no interfering upon à 
Pique of Honour, though they ſhould both happen to a 
gree in the very ſelf· ſame Thoughts. For what's all the” 
Writing, Reading, Diſcourſing, Conſulting, Diſputings” 
Meditating, Compounding, and Dividing, from the fi 
quick' ning Breath of the Almighty into reaſonable Na- 
ture, to this very Moment; what is all this, I ſay, but 
the Lighting of one Candle at another? Make it the 
caſe that by the Benefit of that Light, I find a Trealure. . 
Here's no robbing of Peter to pay Paul: Nor any par- 
ticular- Obligation for aa Act of common Humanity. 
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R eaſon works by Communication, and one Thought 
kindles another from Generation to Generation, as na- 
tu rally, as one Spark begets another, where the Matter 
is diſpoſed for the Impreſſion, - | 

Tuis is no more than to ſay, that Providence, for the 
G ood of Mankind, has made all Men neceſſary to one 
another. He that puts a good Hint into my Head, puts 
a good Word into my Mouth, unleſs a Blockhead has it 
in keeping: So that there's an Obligation on both ſides. 
The Text is beholden to him that reads upon't for im- 
proving it; and the latter had never thought of the Sub- 
ject perhaps, if the former had not bolted it. What is 
all this now, but reaſoning upon firſt Motions : and a 
Joining of theſe two Powers or Faculties both in one, for 
a public Good? Reaſon is uniform; and where two Men 
are in the Right, they muſt of Neceſſity agree upon the 
Fame Point; and the Thoughts of ſeveral Men in ſuch a 
Caſe, are as rauch one, as a Conflagration is one Fire, by 
how many ſeveral Hands ſoever it was kindled : So that 
there's no ſaying which was one's Thought, or which 
t'other's, but they are incorporated into one common 
Stock. The great Nicety will ly in a judicious Choice 
what to take; and what to leave ; where to begin, and 
where to end, and in hitting the preciſe Medium be- 
twixt too much and too little: without forcing the Ne- 
ſign of the Author, or intermixing any tawdry Flouriſhes 
by the bye, to diſgrace the Dignity of the Matter, I 


*®would not have ſo much as one Word inſerted, that 


might not become Seneca himſelf if he were now living 
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either to Speak, or to approve, Once for all, ſuch a 
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eading upon Seneca as I have here propounded upon 
eſe Terms, and under theſe Conditions: and in ſuch 
Manner too, as to take the genuine Air and Figure of 
s Mind, in its native Simplicity and Beauty: Such a 
Mraphraſe, I ſay, ſnperadded by way of Supplement, 
Where the Abſtract falls ſhort, would furniſh us with 
at which of all things in the World we want the moſt : 
at is to ſay, a petfect and lively Image of Human 
ure. ESO 1-7 
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